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Case Studies as Tools of 
Administrative Analysis* 


By EGBERT S. WENGERT 


Visiting Professor, Institute of Public 
Administration, University of the Philippines, 
and Head, Department of Political Science, 
University of Oregon. 





At many points, an American student 
of public administration can observe 
how the theory and practice of 
public administration in the Philippines 
parallels developments in the United 
States... Teachers in the Institute of 
Public Administration, for example, of- 
ten make use of American textbooks 
and treatises. Students often carry on 
researches defined in terms generally 
familiar to an American student. In 
the practice of government in the Phil- 
ippines, ‘“‘separation of powers,” “equal 
protection of the laws,” “civil service,” 
“line item” and “performance budgets,” 
to name a few examples, convey mean- 
ings not widely different from those 
known to American practitioners. Ad- 
ministrative management in the gov- 
ernment of the Philippines builds on 
O & M studies, job analysis and position 
classification, process charting, and so 
on. The Government Survey and Reor- 
ganization Commission has just com- 
pleted studies and recommendations for 


* This paper was prepared originally for a 
seminar of the Management Services Staff of 
the Budget Commission organized by Ruben 
de Castro, held on April 22, 1957. 

1 For a basic review of the theory and prac- 





tice of public administration at present, see 
Jose V. Abueva, “Some Notes on the Study 
of Public Administration and Politics in the 
Philippines’, Philippine Journal of Public 
Administration, Volume 1, Number 1 (Jan- 
uary, 1957, pp. 1-11.) 





sweeping administrative change. This 
endeavor has in all likelihood some fa- 
mily resemblance to the work of the 
two Hoover Commissions in the United 
States. 

However, an observer soon notes 
striking differences. What some of 
these are, how to identify and appraise 
them, how to fit them into some syste- 
matic framework—these are questions 
of increasing concern to students of 
public administration. To seek out 
answers to them demands what John 
Gaus once called a “fruitful mingling of 
theory and practice of public adminis- 
tration.” And such, indeed, is pro- 
mised by a number of related develop- 
ments in the study of public administra- 
tion. 

In 1952, the Institute of Public Admi- 
nistration was established as a center of 
research in Philippine public adminis- 
tration. Through its director’s member- 
ship in such governmental bodies as the 
recently created Council of Administra- 
tive Management, the Institute asso- 
ciates its scholarly endeavors directly 
with the management of public affairs. 
The reorganization of 1956 established 
the Organization and Methods Division 
in the Budget Commission as another 
center for continuously devising, apply- 
ing, and testing administrative theory 
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and method in the light of operating 
experience. At such points of study and 
observation as these, we can expect ma- 
jor contributions to administrative theo- 
ry and practice. It is here particularly 
that we can look for constructive cri- 
tiques of some of our traditional con- 
ceptualizations. Here will be devised 
some of the new formulations demand- 
ed by the observed experiences in the 
process of government. 

For searching out those meanings of 
governmental processes not yet fully or 
satisfactorily described, the case study 
in public administration has already 
supplied a helpful tool for students and 
practitioners.2 Focusing on administra- 
tive decision-making, such case studies 
have provided students of public admi- 
nistration with a variety of new insights 
into administrative behavior. Indeed, 
an established institution on the scene 
of American public administration is 
the Inter-University Case Program. This 
joint venture of some fifty universities, 
supported by grants from several phi- 
lanthropic foundations, has sponsored 
the writing of cases and promoted their 
use by teachers, researchers, and prac- 
titioners. Virtually, every American 
textbook on public administration to- 
day takes note of these cases and relates 
them to its systematic presentations. 
For cases are thought to provide stu- 
dents with a realistic, although vica- 
rious, experience of the processes of 
administration decision - making. For 
the researcher and practitioner, the rich 

2 Harold Stein (editor), Public Administra- 
tion and Policy Development—A Case Book 
(New York, Harcourt Brace and Company, 
1952), Introduction, provides the most im- 
portant statement of the place of public ad- 
ministration cases, how they are developed 
and used, and what can be derived from them. 
See also, Egbert S. Wengert, “Case Studies 
in Public Administration: 1—An Introductory 
Note,” Philippine Journal of Public Adminis- 


tration, Volume 1, Number 2 (April, 1957), 
pp. 98-107. 


details of the situations and settings of 
administrative action described in the 
cases provide many suggestive clues 
about really important factors in the 
administrative process. A user of the 
public administration case gains from 
it a kind of clinical material, showing 
how adminisfrators in fact view their 
problems and how they come to their 
decisions in trying to solve them. 


Because people make administrative 
decisions, the case study concentrates 
on their activity. To tell the story of 
what people did in the course of mak- 
ing an administrative decision, the re- 
port of a case relies heavily on the very 
written and spoken words of the parti- 
cipants and those who may have been 
direct observers of their activity. 
Through interviews with the partici- 
pants, for example, the case writer tries 
to reconstruct the course of the events 
as they appeared to those who made the 
critical decisions. But the case writer 
strives to capture the insights of the 
decision-makers at the time of their de 
cisions, rather than reporting their 
hindsights. The case may record what 
perhaps no one participant knew fully 
at the time, but the case account makes 
clear through whose eyes particular 
evcuts are seen.3 

A case study brings out the rich com- 
plexity of human motives, aims, and ac- 
tions. For many kinds of analyses, in- 
deed, it may be necessary to rely in- 
stead on a kind of “statistical average” 
view of one’s fellows. We may, for 
example, generalize that an improve- 
ment in pay or other working conditions 
will result in some increased productiv- 
ity of workers. For we may know that 
“on the average” people respond posi- 
3 For a fuller discussion of the process of 
developing a case report, see Egbert S. Wen- 


gert, op. cit., and the various writings noted 
there. 
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tively to the incentive of a higher wage 
or a more rationally designed lay-out of 
work-space to allow a less demanding 
arrangement of work-flow. Such “ave- 
raging” in our analyses of human activ- 
ity, however, may keep us in a par- 
ticular case from taking account of how 
critically important “extremes” within 
the “mean” may be. Here, case study 
may provide a needed aid to fuller un- 
derstanding of the administrative pro- 
cess. 


We have, moreover, in the study of 
management, begun to realize that some 
of our models of averag behavior rest 
on false assumptions.‘ While people 
may indeed be selfish and self-seeking, 
they often do not and cannot calculate 
how best to serve their own interests. 
In place of our notions of an “economic 
man” who acts upon the basis of a vir- 
tual “cost accounting” of alternatives, 
we have come to accept instead what 
Lasswell calls the ‘maximization pos- 
tulate.”> We assume that human beings 
act as they do and make their choices 
among alternatives in order to “be bet- 





4The studies of the Hawthorne Plant of 
the Western Electric Company, made in the 
late 1920s and early 1930s, have been well re- 
ported and widely commented upon. With 
them are associated such names as Elton Ma- 
yo, Fritz Roethlisberger. and T. N. White- 
head, among others, of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration of Harvard. The 
processes of administrative management have 
since these pioneer studies been subjected to 
further careful scrutiny by such agencies as 
the Universitv of Michigan’s Institute for So- 
cial Research, to name only one. However, 
the findings of these researchers have not 
yet made their full impact on those business 
management consultants who rely almost en- 
tirely on statistical averages and the “econ- 
omic man” to explain human behavior. 


5 Harold D. Lasswell, The Decision Process: 
Seven Categories of Functional Analysis 
(College Park, Maryland, Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, University of Maryland, 
1956) offers a brief and accessible summary 
of some of his key concepts relevant for a 
behavioral analysis. 


ter off” in some way or another. But 
a man’s estimate of what it means to 
be “better off” often goes far beyond 
economic calculation. He may not even 
succeed in making entirely articulate to 
himself the “reasons” for his choices, 
since they may be bound up with factors 
in the vast realm of the sub-conscious. 


Without suggesting that case studies 
can help us plumb all of these depths of 
human motivations and behaviors, we 
can say with considerable assurance 
that a public administration case brings 
to light critical factors especially cha- 
racteristic of people involved in the gov- 
ernmental process. The case study can 
help us to examine the various levels of 
“politics” on which administrators con- 
duct the public business. The strivings 
of political parties and party leaders for 
control of various kinds of administra- 
tive decision-making may distress re- 
formers, but this struggle supplies the 
context of many an administrator’s 
choice. Moreover, contrary to some of 
our traditions of administration, admi- 
nistrators do not simply execute the po- 
licies laid down for them by legislators 
or other superior authorities. The “‘po- 
litics” of an administrator’s behavior, 
may thus derive also from his deep in- 
volvement in major policy questions. 
Administrators may also find “politics” 
injected into their decisions because 
they share with others in a struggle for 
power. That is, the “politics of admi- 
nistration” may affect decisions because 
issues of rank, position, prestige, legal 
authority, recognition, and other factors 
color the choices made. 


Often the tactics of administrative 
analysis seek to “sterilize” the processes 
of administration against the “virus” of 
the political struggle—whether among 
partisans, over policy, or within an or- 
ganization. A work simplification stu- 
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dy, for example, aims to objectify the 
working situation. The analyst may 
count the number of items; he may 
measure the distance people and things 
move; he may time the various opera- 
tions; he may plot the flow of work 
within, around, and through various sta- 
tions. His process chart seeks to con- 
centrate on the objective, the measur- 
able, the impersonal, the fixed and per- 
manent. On the whole, his tools of 
analysis produce a factual account of 
administration; a second analyst using 
the same tools would ordinarily be ex- 
pected to reproduce his findings. Such 
administrative analysis may share some 
of the qualities of predictability asso- 
ciated with the methods of science, for 
those variables of “politics” that cannot 
readily be counted have been excluded. 


Yet the advantages of this “‘steriliza- 
tion” are in practice often lost. For the 
detached, impersonal, and objective 
statement of the administrative situa- 
tion is sometimes offered as a total des- 
cription of it. What the process chart 
reveals can no doubt be accepted as 
true. But the truth of the whole matter 
may require additional insights into the 
behavior of people. It may sometimes 
even be that the partial truth of the 
process chart captures so smal! part of 
the reality of the administrative process 
that it loses its veracity. What is true 
in a limited measure, then may become 
false for those who do not understand 
its limits. 


The risks of such abuse of the tools 
of administrative analysis are heighten- 
ed in an age in which many unknowing 
and unsophisticated people are anxious- 
ly looking for the formula or the com- 
plete explanation. One observer calis 
this the “age of the formula’’, in which 
the intellectual short-cut, the Reader’s 
Digest, or even Toynbee’s “challenge 


and response” are misused to make up 
for what he calls the “decline of atten- 
tion’ demanded by the hard analytical 
work of science.6 Such perversion of 
the formula is a kind of anti-historical 
parody of the method of science. It is 
as if Einstein’s efforts to discover a uni- 
fying formulation could save the rest of 
us from the need of taking a moment’s 
thought about the perplexities of our 
world. 


Case studies can, in this context, com- 
plement the generalization derived from 
the methods of administrative analysis. 
In the “age of the formula”, case stu- 
dies of administrative decision-making 
can release the analyst from the impos- 
sible burden of seeming to explain the 
administrative process by a single for- 
mula. The case study can introduce 
once again many non-rational and there- 
fore complicating factors of human be- 
havior. Particularly, in the study of 
governmental processes, a place can 
again be found for the ramifying im- 
pacts of politics. 


Certain risks inhere in the case study 
as a complement to the other methods 
of administrative analysis. The case 
study asserts that even the most “‘scien- 
tific” of these other methods, for exam- 
ple, a process chart, cannot offer much 
illumination of some major issues. By 
the very richness of its detail, the case 
study threatens the order imposed on 


the administrative world by a formula 


such as “equal pay for equal work.” In 
place of the precise measurements of 
time and motion studies or of cost ac- 
counting, case studies introduce many 
variables yet to be accounted for. Case 
studies ask us to live with approxima- 


6 Adrian E. Cristobal, “Skip and Scat,” The 
Literary Apprentice March, 1956, pp. 24-53. 
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tions in place of the limited though ri- 
gorous descriptions of a mathematical 
formula. 


Having to live with no more than ap- 
proximations may appear at first glance 
to destroy the very possibility of a 
science of administration. It would 
seem that the administrative analyst, 
compelled to qualify his findings by the 
uncertain evidence supplied by case stu- 
dies, could no longer compete for the 
attention of management with the engi- 
neer or accountant who offers the cer- 
tain findings embodied in cold figures. 
Yet in truth, when his findings are of- 
fered without qualification, the admi- 
nistrative analyst often promises more 
than his science really supplies. For 
he cannot escape through a wishful fan- 
cy that administration might become 
quite manageable were it not for the 
people in it! To escape from this di- 
lemma requires extending the “science” 
of the administrative analyst not “sell- 
ing” it for what it cannot do. By setting 
limits, the case study may prick out the 
areas in which the established tools of 
the analyst have relevant and reliable 
application. And his contributions to 
the process of reform may thus become 
significantly larger. 


Conceivably, too, premature preten- 
sions to a science of management ana- 
lysis may actually hamper reform and 
reconstructions of administration. For 
“ordinary” people may sense by a kind 
of intuition that, for example, a rigor- 
ous system of position classification 
does not always achieve its aims, that it 
may, for example, be manipulated for 
“political” ends. So the assumed “‘cure”’ 
for the illness of unequal compensation 
may not in fact be achieved by the sys- 
tem. It may come to be viewed with 
cynical suspicion by those who see it 
fall short of what it is purported to 


achieve. To “oversell’” an administra- 
tive technique may be then to create 
barriers to the persuasive communica- 
tion of reforms. One corrective for the 
enthusiasms that lead to “overselling” 
can be devised through case studies: 
through them an analyst can make clear 
for himself and others the complex pro- 
cesses of administrative changes. 


The case study has other more posi- 
tive qualities. Analysts generally can 
use to advantage fuller insights into the 
administrative process of their own gov- 
ernment. The familiar tools of adminis- 
trative analysis have been designed 
largely in the light of experiences cha- 
racteristic of public administration in 
the United States. By contrast, case stu- 
dies, especially made around significant 
and related problems, can help identify 
some of the distinctive qualities of pub- 
lic administration here. They can point 
the way to needed adaptations of the 
standard tools of administrative analysis 
to the circumstances of this country’s 


government. p 


For example, case studies might 
probe the role that family and geo- 
graphical ties play in the government. 
From a cluster of cases around the de- 
cisions of administrators when they fill 
key positions, we might get some light 
on the meaning of nepotism, of the 
“compadre”’ relationship, of the ties 
among province and townmates. Per- 
haps such cases will permit assessment 
of various conceptions of “merit” that 
include ard give weight to family and 
geographical considerations. It may be, 
tco, that cases will show us how an ad- 
ministrator’s decisions derive some of 
their characteristics from his attach- 
ment to his family rather than from his 
pursuit of more individualistic goals. 
Cases may enable us to examine care- 
fully goal values often subsumed in dis- 
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cussions of the behavior of American 
administrators. A group of case studies 
could bring into perspective how such a 
goal as “efficiency” yields to other less 
reputable values which enter in the 
making of decisions. It may be, for ex- 
ample, that some of the non-monetary 
costs of administrative rationalization 
(such as might require rejection of fa- 
mily loyalties) are higher than many 
officials believe can be borne.” 


Clusters of cases might also tell admi- 
nistrative analysts about the personal 
ends of administrators. What is the 
point of an administrative career? What 
motives appear to govern administra- 
tors when they make the crucial choices 
that they believe bear on their careers? 
How does the consideration of promo- 
tion, opportunities for enrichment, 
ethical values, and so on, affect admi- 
nistrative choices? 

Some contemporary administrative 
practices and attitudes may have their 
origins in earlier usages under the Spa- 
nish government. For example, Spanish 
administration relied heavily on elabo- 
rate checks and counter-checks de- 
signed to keep officials from illegally 
enriching themselves or from abusing 
their powers. Do these usages of the 
past continue to affect current decision- 
making? A series of cases might help 
to describe to what extent an adminis- 
trator expects his associates to be trust- 
worthy. Or a group of cases might 
throw some light on the points at which 
administrators believe that the risks of 
discretionary action are too great, that 


7 See the ay et article by Thomas R. 
McHale, “The Pail ne 2 Cul ‘ural M atria and 
amie Develop Comment 2 (Firs 
quarter, 1957), pp. “91. 28, The application of 
many of McHale's analytical points to the 
processes of administrative change can read- 
ily be made. 





the “safe” course is to be preferred over 
aggressive and imaginative exercise of 
power because of some rigid and abso- 
lute demands of “responsibility.” 


Again, illustrative case clusters might 
be devised to aid our understanding of 
changing governmental and political va- 
lues. Fitty years ago, officials had little 
to do beyond maintaining order and col- 
lecting taxes. Today, however, they are 
often called on to make decisions in 
connection with many complex pro- 
grams, such as, for example, those de- 
signed to change rural life. Such acti- 
vities have complicated goals, and the 
means to achieve them may, for exam- 
ple, require no less than teaching peo- 
ple to cooperate in wholly unfamiliar 
ways. From fairly primitive police ac- 
tion to socio-economic reeducation in- 
volves drastic changes in the ways an 
administrator makes his decisions. From 
the circumstances of this decision-mak- 
ing technical administrative manage- 
ment issues—of organization structure, 
of work flow, of lay-out, and so on— 
take on fuller meaning and come to be 
realistically geared to the demands of 
agency purposes and programs. And 
the analyst, equipped with the richer 
insights of case studies, is the better 
able to shape his technical contribu- 
tions for telling improvement of public 
housekeeping. 

In the hands of an analyst, case stu- 
dies can heighten the insights of an ad- 
ministrator himself and provide him 
with new guides for action. Thus an 
analyst can supply not only indispens- 
able technical advice but also some mo- 
tivation for change by aiding an admi- 
nistrator to see his operations as a 
whole through appropriate cases of his 
own decision-making. As every student 
of administrative change knows, chang- 
es in administration come about only 
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with changes in the behavior of the 
people involved in the process. We of- 
ten speak of “implementing” changes. 
This means making sure that new as- 
signments are precisely defined, that 
necessary new working relations are 
identified, that fitting formal orders 
and instructions are devised and issued 
to those concerned. “Implementation” 
also asks people to share new disposi- 
tions and seeks to evoke new responses 
from the actors on the administrative 
scene. 

If the reform is to make itself felt in 
action, the administrative analyst needs 
also to communicate to those concerned 
the varied characteristics of human be- 
havior in an organization. For their 
understanding of themselves in their or- 
ganization may be the indispensable 
prelude to new actions. The process 
chart or job analysis, for example, 
shows an administrator a small, al- 
though immensely useful aspect of ad- 
ministration. The analyst can enlarge 
the administrator’s understanding of 
people’s motives and actions by draw- 
ing on the growing materials of behav- 
ioral sciences. The analyst needs also to 
aid the administrator to qualify these 
findings in the light of the characteristic 
of his own culture. Here, through case 
studies of decision-making, the analyst 
can offer access to the very processes 
from which an administrator can gain 
fuller understanding of his circumstan- 
ces. 

None of this, of course, comes easily. 
Administrative change itself is often 
painful even to contemplate. An ana- 
lyst, therefore, making proposals for 
change, appears as a dangerous threat 
to an administrator and his employees. 
Often the analyst lacks “status” to 
confront the administrator with his 
findings. He may not even gain suffi- 


cient support for his aims and methods 
to enable him to develop case studies 
that mirror the situation to be more 
fully understood. Yet none of these 
difficulties are peculiar to any one 
method of administrative analysis. In 
efforts to use the case study, however, 
implacable resistance to the goals of the 
analysis appears early. In other efforts, 
the resistance may not appear until 
the crucial changes are to be made ope- 
rative. In either case, remedies are to 
be sought in the structure of the situa- 
tion. And despite difficulty case studies 
may make this structure more readily 
intelligible. 


This is not the place to examine in de- 
tail why people resist administrative 
change or what might impel them to 
plunge enthusiastically into reform.® In 
part, the legal and political institutions 
that are the matrix of administrative ac- 
iivity may appear as formidable barriers 
to change. In part, the observable hab- 
its of people and their less well under- 
stood motives may stand in the way of 
easy progress or reform. Often,‘too, the 
administrator who must make the first 
and often key decisions on behalf of 
change fears the unforseeable conse- 
quences of new ways; however ineffi- 
cient they may be, the old ways are at 
least known by their results in his 
experience. 


To point up how case studies might 
be used here, an illustration may be 
helpful. Let us assume an office where 


8 Providing some of the most useful in- 
sights built upon socio-psychological findings 
is Herbert A. Simon, Donald W. Smithburg, 
and Victor A. Thompson, Public Administra- 
tion (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1950). This 
work does not treat the legal-political cir- 
cumstances attending administrative deci- 
sions. For the United States these are well 
set forth in David B. Truman’s, The Govern- 
mental Process (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1951); no comparable study has been made 
of Philippine politics. 
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a wage and position classification study 
has been made. Over the years, as the 
study clearly shows, a variety of job 
titles have come into use in the office. 
These do not rationally describe the 
actual division of labor and the levels 
of responsibility in fact found in the 
office. Pay rates likewise do not re- 
flect the relative distribution of the 
burdens of work in the office. After the 
most meticulous study, let us say that 
the administrative analysts devise the 
appropriate allocation of jobs. They 
propose in effect a reorganization of the 
office in the light of their findings. Let 
us assume further that the head of the 
office agrees that the new plan is a 
rational and orderly replacement for 
the earlier chaos. He agrees, too, to 
put the new arrangement into effect at 
once. 


The ultimate aim of such a reform is, 
of course, the improvement (in one 
respect or another) of the organization, 
increasing the capacity of the people 
who compose it to do their work. Every- 
one concerned, it may be hoped, will 
soon recognize that a more systematic 
arrangement of job titles and pay scales 
justifies itself. Everyone, so it may also 
be hoped. will soon note that the require- 
ments of fairness are well served by the 
new system, that equal pay is now pro- 
vided for equal work, subject only to 
the tolerable margin of error found in 
any human device. At any rate, the 
plan to be installed does not reflect any 
malice or favoritism. 


Yet, as every analyst knows, a classi- 
fication study and reform proposal does 
not always evoke the hope for response. 
Instead of being hailed as the beginning 
of a new era in the organization, the plan 
is roundly damned as the devil’s own 
devising. Instead of leading to impro- 
vement through, let us say, heightened 


morale, the new scheme seems to contri- 
bute to a slackening of the organiza- 
tion’s spirit and will to achieve its goals. 
This may not only reflect the popular 
view that any change is upsetting to 
people, but it may even go deeper. The 
organization may not show any signs 
of recovery. The “cure” turns out to 
be worse than the “disease.” 


To ascribe the outcome to human 
perversity is to miss the point of the 
problem. For it is always with such 
“perversity” that administrative mana- 
gement must deal. It is rather more 
accurate to note what has been the con- 
sistent refrain of this essay: the job 
analysis alone. may not tell enough 
about the administrative situation to 
guide aright the analyst or the 
administrator who is to take action for 
reform. Here, the added insights of 
case studies may be of aid. 

Suppose, for example, that the ana- 
lysts had probed some of the key deci- 
sions of the past out of which the chaos 
of the office seemingly came to be. They 
might have laid bare some of the rea- 
sons for the existence of the apparently 
“meaningless” job titles. They might 
have discovered how the choices of in- 
cumbents in various positions were in 
fact made. They might, through a clus- 
ter of cases, have been able to make 
clear to those concerned just how their 
relationships grew up, how a series of 
decisions affecting the distribution of 
tasks fixed the familiar patterns of 
work. A complex of case studies might 
have supplied the mirror in which the 
administrator in charge and others 
could see more clearly what their cir- 
cumstances were. The risks of the un- 
known might have been reduced by a 
kind of group self-knowledge. It is fur- 
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ther not inconceivable that the decisions 
made by analyst and administrator af- 
ter the classification study could, in the 
light of case studies, have been made 
to contribute more directly to high mo- 
rale and operations improvement. 


Without laboring the point, enlarged 
insights supplied by detailed case stu- 
dies of decisions may have significant 
bearing on people’s motivation. That is 
to say, as officials understand more ful- 
ly their own administrative condition, 
they can act to achieve a solution to 
some of their problems. In this simpli- 
fied form we are asserting that the ex- 
perience of the psychoanalyst with 
his patient can by analogy be put to use 
by the administrative analyst. The for- 
mer aids his patient to see himself more 
accurately but he prescribes no cure. 
Perhaps the latter with the help of case 


studies might also aid his “patient” to 
use self-knowledge rather than pre- 
scribe cures for which the “patient” 
may not be prepared. 


Throughout this discussion, it has 
been assumed that the administrative 
analysts play a critical role in manage- 
ment improvement. Throughout it has 
also been assumed that the method of 
the case study can in their hands be- 
come another tool to make the machi- 
nery of government perform its func- 
tions more adequately. To develop and 
use such a tool in administrative ma- 
nagement in this country holds substan- 
tial promise, for as yet the task of adapt- 
ing American and European methods is 
far from complete. The case study may 
encourage the invention of concepts 
based on new insights that will strength- 
en government as a popular instrument 
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Among the postulates of democracy 
which have long been assumed both by 
its philosophers and its practitioners are 
that democracy is a government of the 
people, for the people and by the peo- 
ple, and that the freedom of expression, 
especially as practiced by the great 
agencies of mass communication, best 
guarantees its workability and preserva- 
tion. These democratic gospels are 
not quite completely true in the 
dynamics of politics. The people in a 
democracy do not always control the 
government, and the mass media— 
press, radio and television—do not al- 
ways enjoy or always wish to exercise 
the freedom guaranteed to them by the 
Bill of Rights. 


Democratic government is one in 
which public opinion controls. Since 
the only possible basis of public opinion 
is mass information, it follows that only 
the agencies of mass communication can 
make democracy a working reality. Al- 
though it is true that, in the ancient 
Greek city states and in the colonial 
New England towns, democracy existed 
without a public press, this was possible 


* Talk delivered at the First National Se- 
minar on Human Rights sponsored by the 
UNESCO National Commission of the Phil- 
ippines, May 6-11, 1957. 
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only because, for those small communi- 
ties with their friendly and garrulous 
inhabitants, communication by word of 
mouth sufficed. The moment towns, 
cities, states, and nations acquired great 
pepulations, and their simple, primitive 
life became complicated, information by 
word of mouth also became inadequate. 
In the modern world, only the coming 
of journalism into its own has made 
democracy possible. The relatively re- 
cent advent of radio and television has 
added to the reach and effectiveness of 
mass communication. Logically, they 
should lead to the further improvement 
of democracy. 


The agencies of mass communica- 
tion in turn depend upon the free- 
dom of expression. Their effective- 
ness as hand-maidens of democracy 
can only be directly proportional to 
the degree of this freedom and to the 
extent of their ability or their willing- 
ness to exercise it. The press, radio and 
television, in other words, are the great- 
est direct beneficiaries of the freedom 
of expression. But in their exercise of 
this freedom, they serve democracy in 
at least two different ways. They make 
possible the control of the government 
by public opinion, which is the essence 
of democracy. In addition, by the de- 
gree that they exercise and preserve 
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the freedom of expression, they help to 
protect the other human rights and li- 
berties which are also part and parcel 
of democracy. 


“Freedom of speech and press is close 
to the central meaning of all liberty,” 
the American Commission on Freedom 
of the Press declares. ‘Where men can- 
not freely convey their thoughts to one 
another, no other liberty is secure. 
Where freedom of expression exists, 
the germ of a free society is already pre- 
sent and a means is at hand for every 
extension of liberty. Free expression is 
therefore unique among liberties as pro- 
tector and promoter of the others; in 
evidence of this, when a regime moves 
toward autocracy, speech and press are 
among the first objects of restraint or 
control.” 


There is then a vital relationship be- 
tween the freedom of expression as a 
human right, its exercise by the mass 
media, and democracy—a relationship 
so inseparable that one is useless and 
cannot long survive without the others. 
Together, they are the components of 
an organic whole. It follows that the 
deficiency or inadequacy of one ad- 
versely affects the others; that the di- 
sease of one is a disease of the whole; 
that the improvement of each redounds 
to the improvement of all. 

This paper is limited to an inquiry 
into the role of the press, radio and te- 
levision in Philippine democracy. Its 
purpose is to determine how healthy 
or sickly are our agencies of mass com- 
munication, and how their health or 
sickness affects the health of Philip- 
pine democracy, together with the most 
basic of human rights—the freedom of 
expression. In the absence of empirical 


1A Free and Responsible Press (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1917) p. 107. 


studies and reliable data, I shall rely 
mainly upon my impressions and obser- 
vations as a student of political science 
and as a journalist. 


Theoretically, under our Constitution 
and our laws, our agencies of mass com- 
munication are among the freest in the 
free world. The Bill of Rights in our 
Constitution expressly prohibits the 
Congress and other government agen- 
cies from enacting any law abridging 
the freedom of speech, press, and of as- 
sembly. Although we do have laws pu- 
nishing slander and libel, indecency and 
pornography, no further limitations 
may be imposed by law without being 
unconstitutional. 


The essence of our liberty of expres- 
sion is freedom from previous censor- 
ship. Any individual may utter or print 
anything he pleases without submitting 
it for government approval before its 
publication. If, however, anyone is 
harmed or offended by what is said, 
printed or published, then and only 
then may the speaker, writer ,or pub- 
lisher be made to account for his action. 


In practice, unfortunately, there exist 
many roadblocks to the free flow of 
truthful information. Among them are 
the limited economic means and the ru- 
dimentary reading habits of the peo- 
ple; the limitations sometimes imposed 
upon the working personnel of the 
agencies of mass communication either 
by themselves or by their employers; 
the deficient programming in radio and 
television and the discrimination in the 
sale of and/or the increasingly prohibi- 
tive rates of their time; the quite fre- 
quent restrictive government policies; 
and the increasing use in politics of the 
means and methods of psychological 
warfare, public relations, and other 
forms of propaganda. 
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Although since the war, the circula- 
tion of Philippine newspapers and ma- 
gazines has considerably increased, the 
sectors of our country and our popula- 
tion that until now are untouched by the 
blessings of journalism are big and 
wide. Before the war, the highest Sun- 
day newspaper circulation ever reached 
was about 80,000, and this was only a 
claim without benefit of independent 
auditing. Today, with independent au- 
diting checking circulation claims, the 
highest Sunday circulation known is 
nearly twice this figure.2 Magazine 
circulation has also corresponding- 
ly increased; however, the most popular 
magazines are vehicles of fiction and 
other materials of entertainment rather 
than of information. The provincial 
press has also relatively progressed. 
There are now militant newspapers in 
quite a few of the bigger cities outside 
of Manila, including Iloilo, Cebu, Davao 
and Dagupan. 


Nevertheless, the circulation of the 
newspapers and magazines is spread so 
thinly that they have very little effect 
or influence in most of the  pro- 


vinces and towns. Since news is 
interesting to veople in direct pro- 
portion to its freshness and the 


proximity of its locale, the attempt 
to blanket the Philippines with newspa- 
pers published in Manila and a few 
other cities does not produce very sa- 
tisfactory results. More of the cities 
and towns should have and no doubt 
will eventually have their own newspa- 


2The metropolitan papers have these ave- 
rage circulation: Manila Times—92,000 (au- 
dited); Suynday Times—125,000 (audited); 
Manila Chronicle—48,000 to 50,000; Sunday 
Chronicle-—62,000 to 64,000; Philippines He- 
rald—-40,000 to 41,500; Philippines Herald 
Saturday edition—42,000 to 45,000; Manila 
Daily Bulletin—17,000 (audited); Daiiy Mir- 
ror—18,600 to 20,000 (audited); Evening 
Neovs—28,525; and the Philippines Free Press 
—87,346. 


pers, and the total circulation of news- 
papers and magazines should be more 
in direct proportion to the total popu- 
lation. In the United States, there are 
about two newspaper copies sold daily 
for every family. 

The limited circulation and the ab- 
sence of newspapers in many communi- 
ties in the country are primarily due to 
two causes. The economic life of most 
of the communities cannot support 
newspapers of their own, and the peo- 
ple themselves, except a relatively few, 
neither have the means to buy newspa- 
pers nor the developed habit or desire 
to read them. The average citizen who 
may be said to have been adjusted to 
democracy feels strange and uneasy un- 
less he is abreast of the news by being 
able to read a daily or at least a week- 
ly newspaper regularly. 

Fortunately, the cost of newspapers 
and magazines is often a real bargain, 
thus enabling these media to render a 
two fold public service. Copies of news- 
papers and magazines are usually sold 
to the public at cost and sometimes at 
less than cost. This is possible because 
a publication derives its income not on- 
ly from subscribers but also from ad- 
verlising. In order to have a local news- 
paper, a community must therefore not 
only have enough subscribers but also 
enough businesses that can afford to 
buy advertising space. Such indispen- 
sable support simply does not exist at 
the present time in most of our com- 
‘munities. 

Not only are established businesses 
that are able to buy advertising too few 
or entirely lacking, but the generality 
of the people do not read. This is a 
strange situation in the light of the 
years of effort of the schools, through 
courses in current events, to habituate 
our youth to read newspapers and ma- 
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gazines. In spite also of the 65 percent 
literacy that we have already achieved, 
we have perhaps the lowest rate among 
nations of equal social and political de- 
velopment in book, magazine and news- 
paper readership. The basic reason for 
this situation should be thoroughly 
looked into and remedied, for it is a 
powerful factor conditioning the qua- 
lity of Philippine democracy. 

The flow of truthful information 
meets another roadblock, in spite of the 
broad liberties of expression, in the 
acts of omission and commission of 
some of the working personnel of the 
mass media. On some newspapers, the 
policies are dictated by the owners who 
not only have to protect their own in- 
terests but also curry favors from and 
play favorites among public men. Asa 
result, some public figures get into the 
headlines more often than others, not 
because they are more newsworthy, but 
simply because they are friends of pub- 
Jishers. But even in the gathering and 
displaying of news some members of 
the press, radio and television them- 
selves often abuse or fail to use the 
freedom of expression. It is a well- 
known fact that some newspaper and 
magazine writers are in the payrolls of 
the government or business offices 
whose activities they are supposed to 
report with objectivity and impartiality. 
Once they place themselves under such 
an obligation, however, they in effect 
play the role of press relations officers 
for the public officials or private bus- 
inessmen in their news beats. 

In some cases, reporters are guilty 
of inertia. Satisfied with merely wait- 
ing for the handouts in his beat, he 
seldom, if ever, develops what the news- 
paper irade calls “enterprise stories.” 
The extent of this inertia among some 
news-gatherers can sometimes be gleam- 
ed from the identity of headlines in the 


newspapers from day to day. The grow- 
ing non-competitive basis of news-ga- 
thering has some other repercussions. 

The reporting of provincial news, 
except for the handful of correspon- 
dents appointed and paid by the Manila 
newspapers, is now undertaken by a sin- 
gle press service. In most cases, no 
other newspaperman is available in a 
locality outside of the service’s corres- 
pondent to check on the veracity of his 
report. This condition is not of course 
the fault of the news service, for there 
is no prohibition against the organiza- 
tion of rival news-gathering services. 
The point is simply that at this stage 
of our country-wide news-gathering ef- 
torts, the conditions produce a verit- 
able monopoly. In the case of the 
world-wide press services — the Asso- 
ciated Press, the United Press, the In- 
ternational News Service, Reuters, and 
others—a keen competition exists, re- 
sulting in a faster, more accurate, and 
more truthful reporting and flow of 
news. 

Radio and television, which in the 
United States have virtually doubled the 
speed and volume of mass information, 
have so far made very little contribu- 
tion of this nature in the Philippines. 
It is true that wherever there are ra- 
dio and TV sets, there are also crowds 
of listeners and televiewers. And al- 
though there is only one TV station in 
the Philippines so far, outside of the 
one or two stations owned by the Ame- 
rican armed forces, radio stations have 
saturated the Manila area and there 
are other stations in Dagupan, Iloilo, 
Cebu, Davao, and Naga in the provinces. 

Even so, the coverage is limited. 
There are said to be only about 10,000 
radio sets and 1,000 TV sets in use in 
the Philippines. Many of them are de- 
pendent on batteries or on electric sys- 
tems that function only during certain 
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hours of the evening. With the strict 
limitation on the importation of sets 
and their consequently prohibitive pri- 
ces, a substantial increase in their num- 
ber in the near future is doubiful. On 
the other hand, as the old sets wear or 
go out of order, the over-all number 
may tend to drop. 

Such as they are, the bulk of the 
offerings of the stations—the commer- 
cials, the slapstick comedies and the 
propaganda of Oral Roberts—are not 
very helpful to democracy. They do 
include news broadcasts, as required by 
law, which they restrict to the mini- 
mum. During political seasons, how- 
ever, some of the stations do an admir- 
able job of covering political conven- 
tions, a few of the political rallies, and 
the actual election. In the United 
States, President Eisenhower’s press 
conferences and the sessions of quite a 
few of the state legislatures are regu- 
larly televised and radiocast. 

Theoretically accessible to all par- 
ties and all candidates, the radio and 
TV have sometimes also discriminated 
by selling their desirable hours to buy- 
ers of their choice, leaving others in the 
cold. Their rates are also prohibitive to 
virtually all but the best-heeled parties 
and candidates. It may be eventually 
necessary for the stations to divide 
their available time among parties and 
candidates equitably, or the government 
itself will step in to impose a similar 
requirement. 

Because the greatest service of the 
mass media is to disseminate informa- 
tion to serve as the raw material of 
public opinion, the bulk of the informa- 
tion they carry is about and from the 
government. This is so in the Philip- 
pines where the government intervenes 
in most aspects of everyday life. Some- 
times, however, government officials 
follow regulations or procedures which 


in effect greatly curtail the freedom of 
information. This happens when they 
put their offices off limits to newspa- 
pers, radio and television men; or when 
they discourage or obstruct newspaper, 
radio, and television reporters from 
making inquiries or digging up records 
and documents in order to develop en- 
terprise stories. It goes without say- 
ing that the government official and 
the government office that are afraid 
to take the accredited representatives 
of the mass media into their confidence 
usually have something to hide from 
the public. 


But even before we have been able 
to develop the mass media to a position 
of strength and influence, certain phe- 
nomena that have come to constitute 
another roadblock to the free flow of 
truthful information are catching up 
with us. These are the means and me- 
thods of psychological warfare, public 
relations, and other forms of propagan- 
da which politicians and political par- 
ties are employing in increasing mea- 
sure. 


These means and methods are in 
themselves relatively new develop- 
ments, but even in highly-developed de- 
mocracies with vigorous and stable mass 
media, their impact has had an upset- 
ting effect. In the Philippines, where 
the public press, radio, and television 
are relatively younger and weaker, and 
where the people may be said to be less 
sophisticated, their advent can be disas- 
trous. 


Psychological warfare was develop- 
ed during the last war as one of the 
means of harrasing and terrorizing the 
enemy. Its forms range from the weird, 
loud noises with which the German air 
blitzkriegs were heralded to the eye- 
catching, color-bright neon lights and 
arresting bill boards decorated with leg 
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art. Some of its methods are being 
adopted abroad by organizations, includ- 
ing political parties. There was also 
some talk of its use in the Philippines 
during the 1953 presidential election. 


It is the use of the more subtle me- 
thods of public relations, however, that 
is changing the face of politics in some 
countries abroad and has consequently 
drawn upon itself some of the sharpest 
criticisms. Such use is also increasing 
in Philippine politics without any cor- 
responding criticism having been 
raised so far. 


In a recent speech in St. Louis before 
a national convention on social work, 
Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, wife of the board 
chairman of the Washington Post and 
Times-Herald and a writer and civic 
leader in her own right, declared that 
“public relations experts are using 
mass media to control rather than en- 
lighten public opinion, and are a me- 
nace to democracy.” She added: “They 
are a menace to democracy because on- 
ly the political party that is well-heeled 
with money can afford their exorbitant 
fees.” 


Referring to “the Madison Avenue 
boys” — Madison Avenue, New York, 
being the citadel of the advertising and 
public relations industries—Mrs. Meyer 
further said, “Public relations experts 
have now entered the political arena 
and learned to sell personalities and po- 
licies with the same methods with which 
they formerly sold tooth paste.’ 

A recent book by Stanley Kelly, Jr., 
entitled Professional Public Relations 
and Political Power‘, exposes in great 
detail the shift of power in practical 
politics from the ward heeler to the 
mass media specialist. The book’s No. 


3 Paris Herald-Tribune, May 24, 1956. 
4 The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1956. 


1 exhibit is a husband and wife public 
relations team in California, Clem 
Whitaker and Leonie Baxter, who have 
brain-trusted a number of causes, and 
whose greatest political success is Gov- 
ernor Goodwin J. Knight of California. 
The book relates how these public re- 
lations experts controlled and directed 
the campaign to make Knight governor 
from the pictures taken of him to his 
speeches, from teaching him how to 
smile before audiences to making him 
up and coaching him for the television 
cameras. The services of this couple 
are said to be politically valuable and 
paid fabulously. Naturally, only the 
candidates with sufficient campaign 
funds can afford them. 


The book also mentions some direct- 
ly destructive uses of public relations. 
In 1929, the democratic sugar daddy, 
John J. Raskob, hired Charles Michael- 
son, then of the Associated Press in 
Washington, D.C., to undertake a 
press campaign to discredit the Hoo- 
ver Administration. With the timely 
help of the great Economic Depression, 
he succeeded marvelously. The people 
were finally calling the economic crisis 
“Hoover’s Depression.” 


The book also mentions how Sen- 
ator Millard Tydings of Maryland, sen- 
ior author of the Philippine Indepen- 
dence Law and a veteran political fi- 
gure, was defeated in his bid for re-elec- 
tion to the U.S. Senate by an unknown 
Baltimore lawyer, mainly because the 
book tells the reader of a composite pic- 
ture put together by another public re- 
lations expert whom the political new- 
comer had hired, John Jonkel of Chi- 
cago. Cuttings of the photographs of 
Tydings and Earl Browder, a commu- 
nist, were put in juxtaposition as 
though the two men were pleased with 
each other’s company. When it was 
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printed in the newspapers, the phony 
photograph suggested to the readers 
that Tydings consorted with commu- 
nists. Since this was the time when the 
late Senator Joseph McCarthy was at 
the height of his witch-hunting powers, 
the smear on Tydings was enough to 
destroy him politically. 


There is as yet no clear-cut record 
in Philippine politics of the insinuated 
power of public relations abroad. It 
can perhaps be said that its serious use 
also began in the presidential election 
of 1953, and it is quite safe to predict 
that its use in the already-raging presi- 
dential campaign will be far greater. If 
in the United States, where political 
sophistication is relatively more wide- 
spread, the political use of public rela- 
tions is regarded with apprehension, in 
the Philippines, where such sophistica- 
tion probably barely exists, its exten- 
sive use in politics should perhaps be 
regarded with alarm. 

Existing conditions in the Philip- 
pines with respect to the mass media, 


the freedom of expression, and demo- 
cracy itself are, it is hoped, transitory. 
They reflect the young and formative 
years of Philippine democracy. These 
and other institutions that are develop- 
ing as the handmaidens of popular con- 
trol are themselves still in search of ex- 
perience, tradition, and maturity. 


They have, however, all the oppor- 
tunity to improve with time, provided 
the people do their part. And their part 
is to increasingly concern themselves 
with the newspapers and magazines, the 
radio and television. The citizens and 
their leaders must ensure the healthy 
growth of these mass media by actively 
supporting their expansion, their fullest 
exercise of the guaranteed freedom of 
expression, and their twofold service to 
democracy—in short, by realizing their 
indispensable role in making democra- 
cy practical, workable, and real, and in 
assisting them in playing this role with 
dignity, efficiency, objectivity, and free- 
dom. 





Roxas On Politics 


Politics is the art of geovernment. It is the art of getting things done 
by effective leadership of the people and by effective appeal to the people 
to follow responsible leadership. That is the right kind of politics. It is 
also right that there be an honest, above-board, and straight-forward poli- 
tical organization which maintains its integrity by being at all times res- 
ponsive and responsible to the popular will. Such a political organization 
maintains its inner strength by organic unity. It maintains its power by 


carrying out the wishes of the people. 


—From an address of President Manuel Roxas at the Liberal 
Party Convention ‘on January 31, 1947 as found in Speeches, 
Messages and other Pronouncements of President Manuel Ro- 
xas, Manila, 1947, p. 339. 
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When the Nacionalista party led by 
President Ramon Magsaysay took over 
the reins of government in 1954, the 
complete overhaul of the governmental 
machinery was among its major pro- 
jects. The motive behind the project, 
according to its originators, was the de- 
sire of the new administration to re- 
deem its campaign pledge to make the 
government efficient and economical in 
its operations. 


Passed by a Nacionalista-controlled 
Congress after a long process of bar- 
gaining and compromise was a reorga- 
nization bill which the President signed 
into law on June 9, 1954. The Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1954 or Republic Act 997, 
as it was Officially called, created a 
Government Survey and Reorganiza- 
tion Commission (GSRC). The Com- 
mission was composed of four represen- 
tatives from the Senate, four from the 
House of Representatives, and another 
four appointees of the Chief Executive. 
The body had the specific task of de- 
signing reorganization plans for the ex- 
ecutive branch of the national govern- 
ment. In the performance of this task, 


the Commission was assisted by Louis 
J. Kroeger and Associates, an Ameri- 
can management consulting firm. The 
services of the Kroeger outfit were ori- 
ginally availed of in setting up classi- 
fication and pay plans for the national 
government under a contract jointly 
financed by the U.S. Foreign Operations 
Administration (presently International 
Cooperation Administration) and the 





Philippine government. The contract 
was extended to include consultant 
services for the reorganization project. 


The GSRC began its work in October, 
1954. After its task forces had studied 
existing governmental bodies, the 
GSRC drafted plans which were submit- 
ted to the President in accordance with 
the specifications of the reorganization 
act. However, Congress, in its 1955 re- 
gular session, disapproved all plans 
except that on the National Economic 
Council. The GSRC was granted ano- 
ther year within which to prepare a 
new set of plans. In 1956, it again 
presented sixty-one reorganization plans 
to the President. The latter rejected 
eight and transmitted the rest to Con- 
gress. Only thirty-three plans won the 
assent of the legislative body. 


The work of the Commission directly 
involved some 160,000 people employed 
by the national government.! Indirect- 
ly it also affected all those who transact 
business with the Philippine govern- 
ment. In terms of expenditures, the re- 
organization project drained P460,188.- 
71 from the public treasury of the Phil- 
ippines. In addition, the United States 
Foreign Operations Mission and the 
Philippine Council for United States Aid 
jointly contributed P681,468.37.2 


1 Jose V. Abueva, “Reorganizing the Gov- 
ernment,” Sunday Times Magazine, x (March 
29, 1955), 4. 

2 Figures supplied by the accounting sec- 
tion of the Management Service, Budget Com- 
mission. 
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Recognizing the great significance of 
its assignment, the work of the Commis- 
sion was covered by the metropolitan 
papers and commented on editorially. 


In the study of any government project 
such as reorganization, the views of 


the press should not be overlooked, for 
they constitute the basis of public opi- 
nion;*? and in a libertarian democracy 
public opinion, when it finds an effec- 
tive medium of expression, is a most 
potent force that helps mould the out- 
come of public projects. The strength 
of metropolitan papers as leaders of 
public opinion, however, should not be 
overestimated. Their influence may be 
strong around the Manila area and in 
some chartered cities but, as Pacis ob- 
served, “they have very little effect or 
influence in most provinces § and 
towns.’ 


This article tries to piece together 
the views of the press on reorganiza- 
tion — what they expected from the 
project and how they evaluated the 
outcome of its work. With the 
kind assistance of newspaper libra- 
ries in Manila, an inventory of perti- 
nent news items, editorials, columns, 
cartoons, letters, and feature articles 
was made. Covered were six dailies’ and 
a leading weekly newsmagazine.® 


Although objectivity in news report- 


ing is an avowed principle of journal- 
ism, deviations are not at all uncom- 
mon. Care was taken to separate, where 
practicable, opinions of reporters and 
journalists from factual statements in 


3 Vicente Albano Pacis, address given at 
the Human Rights Seminar. Complete text 
appears on pages 216-222 of this Journal. 

4Loc. cit. For an estimated population of 
twenty million, the metropolitan papers have 
these average circulation: Manila Times—$92,- 
000 (audited); Sunday Times—125,000 (audit- 
ed); Manila Chronicle—48,000 to 50,000; Sun- 
day Chronicle—62,000 to 64,000; Philippines 
Herald—40,000 to 41,500; Philippines Herald 
Saturday edition—42,000 to 45,000; Manila 
Daily Bulletin—17,000 (audited); Daily Mir- 
ror—18,000 to 20,000 (audited); Evening 
News—28,525; and the Philippines Free Press 
—87,346. 

5 Manila Times, Manila Chronicle, Philip- 
pines Herald, Manila Daily Bulletin, Daily 
Mirror, and Evening News. 

6 Philippines Free Press. 


the news items. The latter were used 
only as background materials to tie to- 
gether their views. 


The main part of this article is di- 


vided into five sections. Section I dis- 
cusses the attitudes of the press to- 
wards government reorganization in 
general. Did it consider the reorgani- 
zation project a worthwhile undertak- 
ing? 

Sections II and III are concerned with 
what they expected from the project. 
The second section is devoted to expec- 
tations before the passage of the re- 
organization law and the third, to ex- 
pectations after the law was enacted. 
These divisions may seem to overlap be- 
cause attitudes of rational beings to- 
ward an impending event are guided 
mainly by expected results. But this 
dichotomy is made on the assumption 
that attitudes tend to change after the 
coming of the event has already been 
positively decided. Initial reaction to 
an event usually is based on impulse or 
on a general and vague idea of its goals. 
That may, however, change after the 
recognition of inevitability forces the 
mind to make a more careful conside- 
ration. 


Since the problem of this paper is 
to describe the reaction of the 
press to the reorganization project, 
the main consideration should be the 
values underlying its judgment. These 
values are not formed only by 
expected results but also by the factors 
thought to have influenced the work of 
the Commission. These factors are the 
subject of discussion in Section IV. And 
the fifth section treats the role of the 
press in bringing about the final action 
taken against the reorganization plans. 


I. The Need to Reorganize 
the Government 


The wisdom of reorganization at the 
inception of Magsaysay’s administration 
was hardly questioned. It was common 
knowledge, according to press reports, 
that the capacity of the government for 
service was being sapped by inefficien- 
cy, overlapping and duplication of func- 


tions, excessive centralization, and red 
tape. In spite of two post-war reorgani- 
zations, in 1947 and in 1950, the opi- 
nion prevailed that the existing admini- 
nistrative organization was incapable of 
meeting the needs of the time. Accord- 
ing to the Philippines Herald, it had to 
be gotten rid of “cobwebs and piled-up 
bureaucratic dirt and rubbish, which 
have not only rendered it slow and in- 
efficient but also deadened its nerves 
to a point of insensibility to public cla- 
mor and reaction.’””? As a Sunday Times 
Magazine feature article described the 
Philippine governmental machinery: 


....the executive branch consists of 12 
executive departments. In addition, there 
are two constitutional bodies: the gen- 
eral auditing office, and the commission 
on elections. Under the regular depart- 
ments are a chaos of establishments 
consisting of some 32 bureaus, 18 com- 
missions, 11 councils, 10 services, 8 
committees and 31 divisions at the de- 
partmental and bureau levels, 26 boards, 
3 banks and 14 corporations. 


Some 160,000 people work in these 
national establisments. The annual cost 
of carrying out the programs of the na- 
tional government is estimated at about 
P700 million.’ 


The press recognized the shortcom- 
ings of such a governmental structure 
and even the most skeptical editorials 
hailed the reorganization project in 
principle. The exceptional view was 
made by the Philippines Herald in a 
iengthy editorial entitled “Good Man- 
agement, Not Reorganization, Needed.” 
But, like the rest, it also noted that 
there was a lot to be desired in the 
Philippine government. The editorial 
asserted, however, that the frailities of 
the government cannot be remedied by 
“reorganization” but by a reconstitu- 
tion of the bureaucracy. Change the 
men in it, the Philippines Herald sug- 
gested, and give the President greater 
leeway in the choice of personnel. 


...if he could exercise his prerogatives 
7 Philippines Herald, editorial. March 13, 
1955. 


8 Abueva, op. cit., 4. 
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without feeling that he is being ham- 
pered or imposed upon politically, we 


feel almost certain that he could select 
or draft into the government able men 
and trustworthy men, whose judgments 
he can trust to make the desired im- 
provements in public service.9 


II. Immediate Reactions to the 
Reorganization Project 


Initial reactions of the press were 
typical of public attitudes towards any 
radical step taken by a new party in 
power. Some considered it a fulfill- 
ment of a pledge, while others frowned 
at it as a devise to grab political spoils. 
A Manila Daily Bulletin reporter was 
evidently viewing reorganization hope- 
fully when he introduced his news sto- 
ry with this lead: 


The administration moved yesterday to 
bring about a general overhauling of the 
graft-ridden government machinery it 
had inherited from the Liberal Party.19 


He pointed out that because of the civil 
service protections, “the administration 
could not pull out many officials and 
employes known to be corrupt and in- 
efficient or whose services were not 
necessary.”” President Magsaysay so 
far, said the report, has resorted only 
to administrative investigations in an 
effort to cleanse his government of 
these undesirable elements. But, it ad- 
ded, 


...this procedure was found to be long 
and troublesome and, in many instances, 
to have ended without results because of 
lack of civic spirit among those who 
were in position to give evidence against 
offending public servants. 


Administration sources also said that 
the investigations had been sapping the 
vigor of the new administration and had 
diverted much of its energy from tasks 
designed to improve living standards, 
restore peace and order and to strength- 
en the national economy.!! 


9 Philippines Herald, editorial. March 15, 
1955. 
10 Manila Daily Bulletin, news item. Feb- 


ruary 10, 1954. 
11 Loc. cit. 
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Chronicle editor Ernesto del Rosario 
had a similar expectation. He said that 
the purpose of reorganization is to 
“weed out undesirable Liberal hold- 
outs.”!2, But earlier, a reporter of his 
paper cynically speculated that the ul- 
timate results of reorganization would 
be displacement of personnel and the 
influx of political favorites to govern- 
ment jobs. 


Should the bill be pushed through it will 
mean the laying off of thousands in the 
government payroll. It will then depend 
upon the new administration whether or 
not to reappoint them in the new offi- 
ces to be created under the new set up.13 


Then, in a subtle way, the reporter in- 
sinuated the motive behind the Primi- 
cias reorganization idea: 
The proposed reorganization bill calls 
for the revival of the department of in- 
tener... - 
The plan is to have Quimson!4 ap- 
pointed secretary of interior should the 
department be recreated. 


III. The Press’ Expectations 
of the Project 


Economy and efficiency are univer- 
sally considered the major goals of re- 
organization." The Philippine press 
also used these as key terms to describe 
the aims of the reorganization project 
of 1954-56. But not until it began to 
appraise the finished revamp plans did 
it clarify what it understood by these 
terms. 


There are two indices with which to 
measure economy in the government, 
namely, absolute total savings and ex- 
panded services at constant cost.’ 
GSRC Chairman Dominador R. Aytona 
explained that the current reorganiza- 
tion project of the Philippine govern- 


12 Manila Chronicle, column “Off the Beat.” 
February 15, 1954. 

13 Manila Chronicle, news item. 
12, 1954. 

14 Sofronio Quimson was formerly, governor 
of Pangasinan, Primicias’ home province. 

15 Lewis Meriam and Lawrence F. Schneck- 
bier, Reorganization of the National Govern- 
ment, What Does It Involve? (Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1939), p. 11. 

16 Loc. Cit. 
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ment will mean not only savings in 
terms of pesos but also additional ser- 
vices.'17 That statement which Aytona 
gave to a Philippines Herald reporter 
was probably prompted by a Herald 
editorial rebuking the Commission for 
plans to broaden the sphere of govern- 
mental activities and thereby to in- 
crease public expenditures. Said the 
editorial, 
Other considerations are secondary for 
what is sought in the legislation author- 
izing the work of the commission is sim- 
plified, more efficient and less expensive 
government operations.... We are not 
aware that the administration had in- 
tended to expand the public services.1§ 


The paper repeated the same idea on 

May 5, 1955: 
As we understand it, the purpose of the 
original reorganization act as approved 
in the last session of Congress was pre- 
cisely to provide a system of public ad- 
ministration that is well within our 
means to suport without saddling our 
people with an unbearable load of new 
taxes. 


A similar concept of economy can be 
inferred from a Manila Daily Bulletin 
report contrasting the original goal of 
economy to the final proposals of the 
Commission: 

While one of the original objectives of 
the proposed overhauling of the natio- 
nal government was to economize, three 
of the approved plans would standard- 
ize salaries of public officials on a ris- 
ing scale... 

Further increase in public expendi- 
tures was also expected to result from 
the expansion of certain segments of the 
national government which is partly off- 
set by the merger of some offices.19 
By striking out offices and personnel 

with unnecessary or duplicating func- 
tions, it was believed that both waste 
and inefficiency would also be elimi- 
nated. This would simplify the organi- 


or gPhilippines Herald, news item. March 29, 
opp hilippines Herald, editorial. March 13, 


19 Manila Daily Bulletin. news item. Feb- 
ruary 15, 1956. 
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zational structure and cut down red 
tape. Lack of coordinated efficiency in 
Philippine public administration was in- 
dicated as one of its most glaring de- 
fects. This was partly traced to the 
highly centralized system of govern- 
ment where local agencies exercise li- 
mited discretionary powers while na- 
tional executives are flooded with heavy 
paperwork. Observed the Manila Chro- 
nicle : 
Our bureaucratic system of government 
has grown top-heavy during the years 
because of the centralization of powers 
and duties in the national government.29 
This complaint was first raised by de- 
partment undersecretaries in a joint 
meeting with the reorganization Com- 
mission. The undersecretaries deplored 
the routine work that distracts their at- 
tention from more important matters.”! 
From the discussion in that meeting, 
the Philippines Herald gathered two dif- 
ferent concepts of decentralization, 
namely, decentralization of government 
powers and decentralization of func- 
tions and responsibilities to subordinate 
instrumentalities.22, The second con- 
cept, said the editorial, is relatively 
easier to realize since ‘all that is ne- 
cessary is for the President or Malaca- 
hang to delegate as much dispository 
power to the various branches of gov- 
ernment as he feels safe to entrust in 
the hands of subordinates.” Decentral- 
ization of government powers, on the 
other hand, is more difficult since it 
would involve a radical shift from uni- 
tarian to federal structure of govern- 
ment. For immediate results, the edi- 
torial suggested that the Commission 
. . concentratels! first on decentraliza- 
tion of functions and responsibilities. . . 
leaving the matter of decentralization 
of government powers among local gov- 
ernments for a separate study by a dif- 
ferent body . . 


The Manila Chronicle lauded the 
Commission for the idea of spreading 


~ 20 Manila Chronicle, editorial. March 15, 
1955. 

21 Philippines Herald, news item. Septem- 
ber 24, 1954. 

22 Philippines Herald, editorial. September 
25, 1954. 


out governmental services to regional 
offices. Such a plan, said the Chronicle, 
would “reverse the ‘table of organiza- 
tion’... by creating a broad base for 
the ‘government pyramid.’ ” It praised 
the plan as “the best... that has yet 
been designed to foster local autonomy 
in order to make the government more 
responsive to the needs of the people.” 

When Magsaysay became President, 
some fear of a military rule was expres- 
sed by politicians, Liberals as well as 
Nacionalistas. It was not a groundless 
fear. The President is, by constitutional 
language, commander-in-chief of the 
armed forces. Moreover, he enjoyed the 
loyalty of soldiers as Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense. As President, Magsay- 
say recruited men in the military ser- 
vice into key civilian positions. To ma- 
ny this action, when viewed against his 
popularity with the army, presented a 
dubious spectacle. 

To guarantee against the occurence of 
a military coup d’etat, Undersecretary 
of National Defense Jose Crisol endors- 
ed a plan to the GSRC designed to cla- 
rify the supremacy of civilian authori- 
ties over the military.24 Adopting the 
plan, the Commission proposed that the 
Philippine Constabulary be separated 
from the Armed Forces, that a joint 
chief of staff be created, and that the 
Armed Forces be placed under the con- 
trol and supervision of the Secretary 
of National Defense instead of the Pres- 
ident directly.25 

The “Crisol Plan,” as the newspapers 
called it, aroused a controversy that hit 
the headlines.26 Defense Secretary So- 
tero Cabahug and Armed Forces Chief 
of Staff Jesus Vargas lined up against 
it. Cabahug called it impractical be- 
cause civilians are not trained to han- 
dle military affairs. General Vargas 
argued that such a plan was uncalled 
for because the President, a civilian of- 
ficial, is already commander-in-chief of 


23 Manila Chronicle, editorial. March 15, 
1955. 

24 Manila Chronicle, news item. January 21, 
1955. 

25 Manila Chronicle, news item. February 
16, 1955. 

26 Manila Chronicle, news items. January 
21-22, 1955. 
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the military forces. This controversy 
developed to the extent that Crisol’s 
resignation was sought by some quar- 
ters. Thereupon, the Manila Chronicle 
came out to defend the Undersecretary. 


Opposition to Crisol’s plan is hardly 
tenable. Crisol merely seeks to give 
substance to the constitutional princi- 
ple that in our present form of govern- 
ment civilian authority is supreme.27 


President Magsaysay refused to fire 
Crisol but in the end disapproved the 
GSRC plan for civilian supremacy.”* 


IV. Obstacles to the Work of 
the Commission 


Except for its one-sided interpreta- 
tion of “economy,” the press had no 
questions as to the proper targets of 
reorganization. What provoked opposi- 
tion to revamp plans were the pressures 
applied on the Commission to influence 
its deliberations. 


The Manila Chronicle identified three 
factors that caused the “disaster”? met 
by the reorganization project: pressure 
of selfish economic interest, pressure 
of spoils-conscious politicians, and the 
incompetence of reorganizers.”® 


Among the commissioners designated 
by the President, two were closely as- 
sociated with a private university.*° 
When a plan was adopted to revert the 
Philippine Normal College and the 
Philippine College of Commerce to the 
status of schools, these commissioners 
received the blame. Taking the cud- 
gels for the faculty members and alum- 
ni of these government colleges, the 
— reminded the Commission 
that 


The Philippine Normal College and the 
Philippine College of Commerce have 





"27 Manila Chronicle, editorial. January 22, 
1955. 

28 Manila Daily Bulletin, news item. Feb- 
ruary 15, 1955. 

29 Manila Chronicle, editorial. April 28, 

56. 

30 President Francisco Dalunan of the Uni- 
versity of the East and Mr. H. B. Reyes, one 
of the founders of the same institution. 


their proper uses in our scheme of 
things. If they compete with the pri- 
vate institutions as claimed, it is only 
because they are doing their work 
well.31 


Opposition by those adversely affect- 
ed continued as the controversial plan 
went up to Congress for approval. At 
that juncture, the influential Philip- 
pines Free Press editorialized a defense 
of the Philippine Normal College. 


It is to be hoped that Congress acts 
with intelligence on the matter, that 
public interests, not private ones, are 
served when congressmen finally vote 
on whether or not to keep the Philip- 
pine Normal College as it is. As it is, 
it competes with some private schools 
run by politicians.32 


Then in the House of Representa- 
tives, Majority Floor Leader Artu- 
ro M. Tolentino, himself a mem- 


ber of the reorganization body, perso- 
nally led the move to scrap the plan 
on the same ground indicated by the 
press. 3 The House voted it down. 


It will be recalled that at the incep- 
tion of the government revamp project, 
there were critics who discerned the 
dirty hand of politics behind its lofty 
aims.*4 As early as January of 1954 a 
Manila Chronicle report did not hesi- 
tate to prophesy that 


The proposed wholesale reorganization 
of the executive department will result 
in the laying off of employees in 
the offices to be abolished. This will 
give the new administration its chance 
to name new men to choice govern- 
ment jobs.35 


But the politicians turned out to be 
more generous. According to 2 Chroni- 
cle editorial in 1956, 


...efficiency and economy had been de- 
31 Manila Chronicle, editorial. 
22, 1956. 

32 Philippines Free Press, editorial, March 
10, 1956. 

33 Manila Chronicle, news item. February 
21, 1956. 

34 Supra, pp. 225-226. 
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serted as standards for revising the gov- 
ernmental structure in favor of politi- 
cal expediency. That is, the politician- 
members of the Commission while dis- 
cussing the streamlining ot an office 
endlessly proposed the creation of new 
positions to accommodate proteges.36 


Reviewing the experience of Philip- 
pine government in reorganization,*’ 
the Philippines Herald observed, 


We all can agree that they were prima- 
rily political in intent and they served 
more the interest of party and patron- 
age than the common good.38 


From this the editorial drew a general 
conclusion that 


government overhauling is almost al- 
ways... motivated and implemented by 
political expediency when it comes at 
the advent of a new regime. 


Incidentally confirming the Herald’s 
theory was this startling report by the 
Manila Daily Bulletin: 


Such a merger,39 together with the 
proposed absorption of the office of 
economic coordination by a super eco- 
nomic planning agency, was reported as 
part of a plan to eliminate non-Naciona- 
listas from key posts in the government. 


The SWA is headed by Mrs. Pacita 
Madrigal Warns, head of the Women’s 
Magsaysay for President Movement in 
the last election campaign, who has been 
the target of attacks by members of con- 
gress because of her having allegedly 
ignored their recommendees for em- 
ployment. 


Administrator of the OEC is Alfredo 
Montelibano, a leader of the Democratic 
party with which the Nacionalista par- 
ty is in coalition.49 
Gat, the Manila Chronicle cartoonist, 

gave these insinuations a jocular twist. 
He portrayed the GSRC as a chef cook- 





36 Manila Chronicle, editorial. April 28, 
37 One during the Commonwealth and two 
during the Republic. 
38 Philippines Herald, editorial. March 13, 
55 


39 Social Welfare Administration and the 
Department of Health. 

40 Manila Daily Bulletin, news item. Feb- 
ruary 7, 1955. 
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ing “reorganization plans” spiced with 
““politics.’’4! 

The Manila Times also joined the 
chorus of denunciations against politi- 
cal pressure with an editorial entitled 
“Tampering with a System.” This edi- 
torial pointed at the “political” feature 
of the education revamp plan. That 
plan which Congress later rejected pro- 
vided for two undersecretaries, one for 
public education and another for pri- 
vate education. As the Times looked at 
it, the proposed set up would reduce 
the directorships to ministerial posts 
and would lodge more powers to the 
politically appointed undersecretaries: 


Another danger that may come up 
with the approval of the reorganization 
plan is that politics may get a bigger 
beachhead on the educational system. By 
having political appointees instead of 
career men make the decisions, the sys- 
tem is in danger of being overrun by 
all sorts of political proteges and influ- 
enced by all kinds of political conside- 
rations. 


The Department of Education is one 
government agency where partisan con- 
trol and influence shall be resisted. The 
present set up has been successful in 
assuring career men of a chance to get 
to the top, and it should be maintained.42 


Even the management consulting 
firm of Louis J. Kroeger and Associates 
did not escape censure. Those who 
found objectionable parts in the GSRC 
plans usually pointed an accusing fin- 
ger at the “American experts.” 


A signed news report was given front 
page prominence by the Manila Times 
with this headline: 


REVAMP DUE FOR DEFEAT 
IN CONGRESS, IGNORANCE OF 
EXPERTS BARED*“ 


This report by Times staff member Jose 
L. Guevara told the story of the congres- 
sional deliberations on the education 
plan. According to the report the plan 


March 14, 
1955. 
42 Manila Times, editorial. March 2, 1956. 


43 Manila Times, news item. February 21, 
1956. 





41 Manila Chronicle, cartoon. 
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betrayed the “ignorance” of manage- 
ment consultants who were “especially 
imported” from the United States. The 
“experts who plague the government 
today’’** shared with the “economic in- 
terests” the ire of the press for the 
plan to demote the Philippine Normal 
College and the Philippine College of 
Commerce because, as the Manila Chro- 
nicle explained, 
More in the nature of a clincher than 
anything else, they furthermore ad- 
vanced the argument that their recom- 
mendation was based on the counsel of 
experts.45 


The Daily Mirror commented, 


Imported experts hired to streamline 
the government apparently were tread- 
ing on unfamiliar ground when they 
tackled the Philippine Normal College. 


In the first place it will be recalled 
that it was previous “foreign” advice 
that led to the raising of the school to 
college level. Only, that was one good 
advice the experts gave.‘6 


The reorganization Commission also 
supported its proposal on the Philip- 
pine Normal College with a statement 
that it was duplicating the functions of 
the University of the Philippines’ col- 
lege of education. The Daily Mirror* 
and the Philippines Free Press *® coun- 
tered that there could be no duplica- 
tion because the PNC trains elementary 
school teachers, while the U.P. college 
of education prepares instructors on the 
secondary level. Thus the experts were 
said to have failed to grasp such a very 
fundamental fact. 


In 1955 the Manila Chronicle and the 
Philippines Herald advocated the rejec- 


ition of all revamp plans. They argued 
that these proposals were “too sweep- 
ing” and that the Commission did not 
make the thorough study they deserved. 
In an effort to meet the deadline, de- 
clared the Manila Chronicle, the experts 


44 Manila Chronicle, editorial 

45 Loc. cit. 

46 Daily Mirror, editorial. 

47 Loc. cit. 

48 Philippine Free Press, editorial. March 
10, 1956 


just copied the Hoover reports without 
taking into consideration the peculiar- 
ities of Philippine conditions.‘ 


The Philippines Herald in a two-col- 
umn editorial opined: 


...we are constrained to say that per- 
haps the Reorganization Commission 
may not have proceeded with its task 
in the only manner they should have 
undertaken. First and above all, the 
problems that actually confront the dif- 
ferent agencies of the government 
should have been the basis of reorgani- 
zation studies. Next and finally, over- 
hauling plans should be proposed with 
a view to the more adequate solution 
of such problems.50 


It cited the case of the Department of 


Public Works and Communications. 
The GSRC suggested that the number 
of bureaus be increased from three to 
nine with an additional undersecretary. 
And, moreover, one bureau created on- 
ly the previous year was recommended 
for abolition and its functions redistri- 
— to the other bureaus new and 
old. 


“If this is the pattern of what may be 
expected...”, concluded the editorial, 
‘“‘we can only imagine the confusion that 
will prevail throughout the entire year 
of its implementation or probably for 
a longer time after that.” 


On its part, the Manila Chronicle edi- 
torially advised the Commission to 
“delve into the reasons behind the pro- 
posed abolition or absorption of one of- 
fice by another in order not to demo- 
ralize or unnecessarily weaken the me- 
rit system of hiring government work- 
ers,”"51 


The Chronicle continued, 


From various memoranda reaching us, 
we have found that recommendations 
for the absorption of at least two offi- 





49 Manila Chronicle, editorial. 
1956. 
a Philippines Herald, editorial. March 13, 
1955. 


March 30, 


April 28, 


ee Chronicle, editorial. 
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ces by others are so unsound that, far 
from achieving efficiency and economy, 
the absorption of these offices may re- 
sult in confusion and disruption of the 
valuable services they are now perform- 
ing. 


Two cases were cited to prove that 
the reorganization plans did not receive 
serious study from the experts and the 
members of the Commission. The 
Commission proposed that a Land Titles 
Division be created to assume the func- 
tions of the Land Registration Commis- 
sion. This Division was to be placed 
under the Bureau of Lands. But, ac- 
cording to the Chronicle, the functions 
of the Land Registration Commission 
are judicial in nature. They should not 
therefore be given to a division of the 
Bureau of Lands. 


The plan to abolish the Fertilizer 
Administration was likewise criticized. 
The proposal was to transfer the job of 
selling and distributing fertilizers to the 
Agricultural Credit and Cooperative 
Financing Administration. But fertili- 
zer, being an agricultural commodity, 
should be a matter properly belonging 
to the Department of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources, the Chronicle ar- 
gued. 


Considering all these defects the Ma- 
nila Chronicle bluntly stated that 

It is plain at this juncture... that the 

Government Survey and Reorganization 

Commission had failed to do the task 

entrusted it two years ago.52 


On the other end, a commendatory 


attitude towards the Commission and its 
plans was adopted by the Manila Times. 
While the other papers harped on the 
charge that it had succumbed to outside 
interference, this most widely circulat- 
ed daily congratulated the commission- 
ers and their technical staff for work 
well done. While other sectors of the 
press were pounding on them, the Ma- 
nila Times wrote this consoling passage: 
It is of interest to note that despite po- 


litical interference (from the executive 
and legislative departments), the com- 





52 Manila Chronicle, editorial. April 28, 1956 


mission has done a remarkably good job. 
The layman with more than a passing in- 
terest in the government set-up will 
readily note, for instance, that offices 
which have outlived their usefulness or 
which perform functions that are dupli- 
cated by others have been recommended 
for abolition. President Magsaysay will 
be freed from the infinitely taxing re- 
sponsibilities of petty detail and will be 
given bigger leeway in the matter of 
enunciating policy and initiating action. 
Decentralization keynotes the new struc- 
ture, in keeping with democratic pro- 
cesses and the parlous times in which 
we live.53 


To allay fears that the plans would be 
mutilated in Congress to suit the 
schemes of crafty politicians, the edito- 
rial added, 


This... interference is likely to conti- 
nue in congress when the overall plan 
is submitted. It is timely to point out 
that the membership of the commission 
itself was so constituted as to avert tam- 
pering with or extensive revisions of the 
program that might entirely defeat the 
purpose of reorganization. 


When the reorganization plans were 
up for final consideration in 1956 op- 
position continued to mount. Again the 
Manila Times came out for the project 
with an editorial entitled “Judging Re- 
vamp Plans.” 

None of the reorganization plans be- 
fore congress can escape criticism. In 
each one will be found proposed chang- 
es that are going to step on someone’s 
toes. For the most part the people who 
may be hurt are going to attack the re- 
organization plan which hurt them. So 
to a large extent we hear about the var- 
ious reorganization plans are arguments 
about their adoption. 


We cannot overlook the powerful opi- 
nions in favor of the revamp plans. They 
do not gain the front page like the view 
of the antis do. The proponents are apt 
to be objective. And they reached their 
conclusions after much _ give-and-take 


~ 53 Sunday Times, editorial. March 13, 1956. 
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discussions by a widely representative 

group.54 
The Times pleaded “to everyone to stu- 
dy the reorganization plans with the 
same objectivity as the Commission. 
Criticize them, yes, but let us not be 
carried away by the criticisms of indi- 
viduals and groups whose opposition is 
largely selfish.” It also appealed to 
“those who favor any of the various 
reorganization plans to come out and 
express their support, as vehemently 
as the selfish-interest people who op- 
pose the plan express their opposi- 
tion.””5 


V. Opposition to Implementation 
of Plans 


Since the beginning, certain events 
threatened to discard the reorganization 
project. In 1954 legislators quarreled 
among themselves over the composition 
of the reorganization Commission. 
Again in 1955 hopes for a streamlined 
bureaucracy dimmed as Congress en- 
gaged Malacanang in a tug-of-war. The 
fight started when the President vetoed 
the first bill to extend the life of GSRC 
with a provision that the GSRC be em- 
powered to implement its plans. Irked 
by the President’s action, legislative 
leaders prepared to retaliate by voting 
down the land tenure bill.°6 Then in 
1956 Liberal and Nacionalista solons 
questioned the validity of the reorgani- 
zation bill on the ground that the pro- 
vision limiting the power of the legis- 
lative body to approving or disapprov- 
ing plans in toto was tantamount to le- 
gislation by default.*”? But the reorgani- 
zation project successfully survived all 
these tribulations. 


Only after the Commision folded up 
—after the implementing details of all 
approved plans were ready for execu- 
tion — did the project face strong or- 
ganized opposition. The Philippine Gov- 
ernment Employees Association took 
the offensive barraged by editorials of 


54 Manila Times, editorial. April 4, 1956. 

55 Loc. cit. 

56 Daily Mirror, news item. May 4, 1955. 

57 Manila Chronicle, news item. February 
16, 1956. 


the Manila Chronicle and the Philip- 
pines Free Press. 


A Philippines Free Press editorial-car- 
toon complained that “department sec- 
retaries have taken advantage of the 
plan to promote favorites and place 
them in choice positions.”** And as 
early as January 6, 1957 the Manila 
Chronicle decried the use of reorgani- 
zation to oust civil service eligibles so 
as to accommodate political proteges. It 
called public attention to cases in the 
Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Natural Re- 
sources wherein names of offices were 
allegedly changed even when they re- 
tain the same functions, thus allowing 
politicians to put in new men. 


In suport of the PGEA rally pleading 
that President Magsaysay put aside the 
reorganization plans, the Manila Chroni- 
cle charged that 


...in implementing the Reorganization 
Aci, department and bureau heads had 
violated the seniority and merit systems, 
and had, in certain cases, forced quali- 
fied employees into resigning.59 


The President was also reminded of his 
promises when he affixed his signature 
to the GSRC plans that (1) “not a sin- 
gle qualified government employe 
would be thrown out of work as a re- 
sult of reorganization”, and (2) that 
‘the overhaul of the executive branch 
of the government would not preju- 
dice either the senority or the merit 
system.’’6° 


In the end President Magsaysay ac- 
ceded to the pleas of the government 
employees because “he did not want 
any injustices committed in the reorgan- 


ization of the government as provided 
in the law and outlined by the 
joint executive-legislative reorganiza- 
tion commission.’’*! He suspended im- 
plementation of the reorganization 
plans. 


58 Philippines Free Press, editorial-cartoon. 
February 16, 1957. 

59 Manila Chronicle, editorial. 
1957. 

60 Loc. cit. 

61 Manila Times, news item. March 5, 1957. 
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A few days after that, Magsaysay died 
and Vice President Carlos P. Garcia 
took over. The Chronicle resumed its 
diatribes and lambasted “the very peo- 


ple whose schemes were frustrated by 
Mr. Magsaysay’s action” and who were 
again agitating for the implementation 
of the reorganization plans.** In “Dan- 
gers of Reorganization” the paper re- 
minded President Garcia about the po- 
litical strength of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment Employees Association. The 
Chronicle said that 


...it would be better for Mr. Garcia to 
remember that the Philippine Govern- 
ment Employees Association itself is 
against the full implementation of reor- 
ganization plan now. And the PGEA 
represents the hundreds of thousands 
of government employees throughout 
the country who would be prejudiced by 
a rash implementation of the reorgani- 
zation act.63 


The next day, March 27, 1957, Pres- 
ident Garcia met his Cabinet and decid- 
ed to lift the suspension of the plans 
for the Department of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources and the Department 
of Labor.** In fact, the implementation 
had already been effected. But the rest 
of the reorganization plans remained 
suspended. 


Thus organized opposition strength- 
ened by the voice of a sympathetic 
press forced the hands of two Presid- 
ents to set aside the plans prepared by 
the Government Survey and Reorgani- 
zation Commission. With the plans hav- 
ing been suspended, the House appro- 
priations committee decided to slash 
P10,200,000.00 from the 1956 budget.® 


This money was intended for the partial 
installation of the position classification 
and pay plans which proposed salary 


62 Manila Chronicle, editorial, March 26, 
1957. 

63 Loc. cit. 

64 Manila Chronicle, letter to the editor 
from Manuel E. Estares. May 13, 1957. 

65 Emma Arce, “Death of a Program,” Phil- 
ippines Free Fress, XLVIII (May 18, 1957), 
30 


66 Loc. cit. 
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increases for 115,000 government em- 
ployees.* 


A Philippine Free Press feature arti- 
cle reported that 


After the ten-million slash, the PGEA, 
realizing its grievous mistake, changed 
its stand and said that it was for the 
implementation of the reorganization 
plans, especially the position classifica- 
tion and salary plans.67 


After the House committee slashed 
the ten million pesos the Manila Chro- 
nicle tried to clarify the PGEA stand 
with respect to reorganization.®* If facts 
were correctly cited, it appears that the 
PGEA and probably the Chronicle also 
were not totally opposed to reorganiza- 
tion but only to some parts of the reor- 
ganization plans. 


The administration should understand 
that government employees are not 
against the reorganization of the gov- 
erment. When they appealed for sus- 
pension of reorganization plans to the 
late President Magsaysay last month, 
they merely wanted the elimination of 
provisions which would violate the ci- 
vil service system. (italics supplied) 


There would be no controversy over 
the proposed reorganization if only the 
politicians did not take advantage of 
the move to accommodate their proteges 
in well-paying public offices. But this 
is precisely what the politicians did, and 
the Reorganization Commission was not 
able to frustrate them. 


When the Philippine Government 
Employees Association appealed to Mr. 
Magsaysay, it was merely to ask that 
its representatives be given a chance to 
discuss the flaws of reorganization plans 
with the administration’s own experts. 
It was not demanding that the plans be 
scrapped entirely, for it was aware that 
most of the plans were the products of 
dedicated and well-meaning service of 
highly-paid and competent experts. 


67 Loc. cit. ae 
68 Manila Chronicle, editorial. March 30, 
1957. 











After the PGEA had proposed neces- 
sary changes, the administration, if it 
has time, could proceed to implement 
the plans, the most important provision 
of which is readjustment of salaries. 
Congress by that time would perhaps be 
willing to appropriate the P10 million 
needed to standardize the salaries of 
government employes.®9 


Congress later restored the ten mil- 
lion pesos, but how it can be spent 
when the proposed plantillas of all 
agencies are still suspended is a ques- 
tion currently under study.” It is per- 
tinent to note that in lifting the suspen- 
sion of the agriculture and labor plans, 
President Garcia ruled that the plantil- 


las of even these two departments can- 
not be installed until after presidential 
approval.”! But up to the time of writ- 
ing he has not acted on any one of 
them. 


CONCLUSION 


Until the President orders the im- 
plementation of the remaining enacted 
reorganization plans, the Philippine 
government, denounced for waste and 
inefficiency, will continue to function 
essentially within the old framework. 
And only after these plans shall have 
been tested in actual operation can the 
success or failure of the reorganization 
project be properly appraised by the 
press and by public opinion in general. 


Even at this stage when the greater 
bulk of the reorganization plans are sus- 
pended, it cannot be said definitely that 
the project was a total flop. Since 1955 
the National Economic Council has been 
operating within the organizational 
framework designed by the GSRC.” 
The Department of Agriculture and Na- 
tural Resources and the Department of 
Labor have also been overhauled ac- 
cording to its proposals. And that part 
of the Department of Commerce plan 


69 Loc. cit. 
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pertaining to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration has been implemented 
upon order of the President.” 


Above all these direct ‘“accomplish- 
ments,” the project resulted in many 
more changes in the structure and prac- 
tices of Philippine government. In those 
instances where legislative sanction is 
not needed, some agencies tried to 
adopt GSRC suggestions. A prominent 
example is the Department of Health. 
The Commission recommended that the 
Quarantine Hospital lying idle at Mari- 
veles, Bataan be reactivated to relieve 
the congestion in Manila hospitals. 
Without waiting for the implementation 
order, the health department converted 
the Mariveles Quarantine Hospital into 
an annex of the overcrowded mental 
hospital at Mandaluyong, Rizal. The 
Department of Finance has also partly 
adopted the decentralization scheme of 
the Commission by appointing field ope- 
rations officers.™4 


After the reorganization Commission 
ended its term of existence on Decem- 
ber 31, 1956 the Management Service 
of the Budget Commission, a new unit 
which absorbed the Filipino staff of the 
GSRC, recommitted to Congress in its 
1957 session some of the plans it disap- 
proved in the previous year. In the 
1956 session the power of the legislative 
body over those plans was limited to 
approval and disapproval in toto. It was 
hoped that the plans junked in 1956 
could be passed in 1957 with the desired 
amendments. But only the plan to es- 
tablish the National Development Auth- 
ority as a holding company of all gov- 
ernment corporations was pushed 
through. As expected, the solons mo- 
dified the plan and the most important 
modification is a provision that the 
N.D.A. budget and those of corporations 
under it shall require approval of Con- 
gress. 


In a memorandum to the chief of the 
Management Service, a management 
analyst opined that such a provision de- 
feats the intention of the reorganizers 
to extend greater autonomy to govern- 


73 Sunga, interview. 
74 Sunga, interview. 

















ment corporations.”> It was pointed out 
that by the nature of their corporate 
existence flexibility and promptness in 
approving their budget is necessary. 
But under the present set-up this is im- 
possible because Congress meets only 
once a year. 


But even if all plans were rejected by 
the President or by the Congress, and 
all proposals met the opposition of the 
press and the sneer of public opinion, 
still the reorganization project could 
have wrought changes in Philippine 
public administration. The discussions 
in the newspapers and the self-appraisal 
by government officials of their orga- 
nization and practices as a result of 
GSRC criticism — these contributions 
alone might have indirectly resulted in 
no insignificant improvements. It might 
also be hypothesized that the survey and 
reorganization project was a valuable 
educative process. It impressed upon 
the minds of government officials, jour- 
nalists, and the public in general the 
need for techniques of recognizing the 
defects of Philippine bureaucracy and 
of finding remedies to them. 


It could be observed above that no 
paper adopted wholly consistent atti- 
tudes, favorable or otherwise, to the 
project. On the whole, the Manila 
Times was Satisfied, but in at least two 
instances it lashed at the reorganization 
Commission.”* The Philippines Herald, 


75 Arcadio N. Sunga, “Highlights of Bill 
creating the National Development Authority 
(S. No. 560 and H. No. 6459).” Unpublished 
memorandum to Leon M. Lazaga, Chief, Ma- 
nagement Service. 
76“The Civil Service System,’ an edito- 
rial on August 20, 1954 and “Tampering the 
System,” an editorial on March 2, 1956. 
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on the contrary, was generally hostile 
but it did not fail to appreciate the plan 
on the Department of Labor.” 


More than any other newspaper, the 
Manila Chronicle could be credited for 
having put the project before the pub- 
fic. It was the first to carry a story 
about it when on January 12, 1954 it 
reported the plan of Senator Primicias 
to file a reorganization bill in Congress. 
The Chronicle also printed the widest 
variety of opinions. In the later part, 
however, its stand was clear and defi- 
nite for suspending implementation of 
all reorganization plans. 


Although the intensity of the in- 
fluence of the press upon the reorgani- 
zation project was not measured in this 
article, it may be surmised from it that 
grievances and commendations regard- 
ing the project found a popular channel 
of expression in the pages of metropoli- 
tan papers. Sufficient evidence does 
exist to document the reinforcing role 
of the press vis-a-vis those that opposed 
the reorganization plans. 


77 The Herald in an editorial on December 
10, 1956 said. 

There seems no doubt that under the 
new labor department scheme which is 
expected to be immediately implemented, 
labor would get a much better deal from 
the government, and the labor depart- 
ment generally would be in a much more 
effective position not only to give labor 
its due but also to see to it that the in- 
terests of the laboring masses are not ex- 
ploited by unscrupulous people who go 
about pretending to be their champion. 
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Some Problems Of Executive 
Leadership In The Government* 


By Luis MA. ARANETA 


President, Philippine Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and Vice-President, Gregorio Araneta, Inc. * * 





Sometime, not so long ago, the Com- 
missioner of Customs, Mr. Manuel Ma- 
nahan, was the guest speaker of the Ma- 
nila Jaycees. I sat next to him and due 
perhaps to our long acquaintance he 
confessed to me that one of the things 
he disliked most was to speak before 
the public. He asked me what I thought 
he should talk about, and I ventured to 
suggest that he talk on the topic he 
liked most. Commissioner Manahan be- 
ing, as we all know, a patriot and one 
most devoted to his government posi- 
tion, spoke on his experiences during 
the war, his fight in the underground 
movement, his fight for a good govern- 
ment, his part in the organization of 
the President’s Complaint and Action 
Committee, and his present work and 
experiences in the Customs Bureau. He 
delivered one of the most stirring talks 
I have thus far heard—one that ge- 
nuinely came from the heart. He ended 
his speech by challenging the Jaycees 


* This speech was delivered on November 
15, 1956 by Mr. Araneta as member of a panel 
of the Conference on Public Administration, 
sponsored by the Society for Public Adminis- 
tration of the Philippines and held at Manila 
from November 11 to 17, 1956. This was also 
published in the PJCC Newsletter, Nov.-Dec., 
1956, pp. 5, 6, and 8. 

** Mr. Araneta is also Vice-President of 
Refrigeration Industries, Inc., Phil-American 
Drug Co., Carmen Zaragoza, Inc., Carmel 
Farm Inc., and Hacarin Dairv Farm, Inc. 


to volunteer and make themselves avail- 
able for jobs in the government. But, 
to his challenge, there was no response. 

After the program, I met with some 
of my colleagues. We wondered why 
was it that while three years ago there 
were many among the Jaycees who 
would have jumped at the first oppor- 
tunity to serve in the government, now 
there were none eager to accept a gov- 
ernment job. The reasons seemed ob- 
vious—that while three years ago was 
an era of “great expectations”, today 
every one has awaken to the “stark real- 
ity”; that our government service today 
is still very much like that of the pre- 
vious administration; that while im- 
provement has been achieved to a cer- 
tain extent, it has not been evident in 
its proportions 


It is true that many who joined the 
government during the days of “great 
expectations” are still devotedly and di- 
ligently serving the government today. 
But it is also true that many others 
have fallen out in utter disappointment. 

If we look at the causes which have 
brought about the fallout of the many 
brilliant men, with great capabilities, 
from the government service, we shall 
come to the sad conclusion that the gov- 
ernment, in many instances, has, unwit- 
tingly perhaps, not only discouraged but 
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actually prevented the young men from 
blossoming into executive leaders and 
executive leaders from acquitting them- 
selves creditably. It is true that to be- 
come or be a good executive leader in 
the government is much harder than to 
become or be an executive leader in pri- 
vate business or industry. 


To illustrate my point better, ladies 
and gentlemen, allow me first to explain 
what I mean by an executive leader and 
his essential qualifications. 


A good executive may perform a 
function entrusted to him creditably 
and gainfully well; he may be a good 
executive insofar as his own particular 
function is concerned, but that is not 
sufficient to make a good executive 
leader. An executive leader must do 
much more than just perform his func- 
tions creditably well, for undoubtedly 
in his own field he must excel, but 
above and beyond the needs of his own 
particular functions, he must have intel- 
ligence, integrity, initiative and indus- 
triousness. 


It goes without saying that intelli- 
gence is an essential qualification for 
an executive leader. He must know his 
business, and the factors that influence 
his business, plus a dose of foresight. 
He must have a vision to enable him 
to determine the climate and time suit- 
ed to his ventures. 


Integrity is a great factor that is es- 
sential in an executive. An executive 
leader must be honest, devoted, coura- 
geous and upright. He must possess 
these qualities so that his subordinates 
will believe in him and respect him. 


Initiative is a requisite to the compo- 
sition of an executive leader. It is of 
paramount importance that the mind of 
an executive be constantly on the look- 


out for new ideas, new fields of endea- 
yor, new improved methods, and new 
projects upon which to embark. Un- 
less an executive has these qualifica- 
tions, he will just be another of the 
thousands of executives who just do 
their jobs creditably. 


It is also of great importance to the 
executive to be industrious and hard- 
working. He must be willing to forego 
relaxation and pleasure and stay behind 
his desk even after office hours, so that 
he may study and implement the execu- 
tion of policies. Unless he has these 
qualifications, he shall never fall within 
the category of an executive leader. The 
executive must be an _ indefatigable 
worker because no matter how brilliant 
he may be in his ideas and in the exe- 
cution of the same, if he dves not have 
the industriousness to back up his own 
ideas he will never garner the enthu- 
siasm of his co-workers, which is so es- 
sential to the success of every under- 
taking. 


The four essentials which 1 have just 
mentioned—intelligence, integrity, ini- 
tiative and industriousness—are perhaps 
the qualifications necessary for an exe- 
cutive leader in private enterprise. How- 
ever, these are not enough qualifica- 
tions for an executive leader in the gov- 
ernment service. For while an execu- 
tive leader, with these qualifications, 
might do excellently well in private en- 
terprise, yet it is no guaranty that he 
will not fail in the government service, 
for while private enterprise demands 
much less, it offers more. In private 
enterprise generally a junior executive 
is given the incentive to use his initia- 
tive and is given due credit for all his 
successes. Thus, encouraging him. In 
the government service, a junior execu- 
tive is relegated to the background, 
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with the headman taking all the credit 
and hugging all the show. 


Private enterprise usually has the 
tendency to show that its enterprise is 
in good hands and takes pride in show- 
ing off its efficient staff. Yet in the gov- 
ernment service, command responsibili- 
ty and command glory are emphasized. 
The giving of credit to whom it is due 
in private enterprise has fostered loyal- 
ty and promoted initiative among its 
junior executives. Private enterprise 
has also found means and devices to in- 
sure its executives by giving them that 
feeling of security, which is not the case 
in the government service. Political ex- 
pediency has found its way to ease out 
those who do not play ball with the po- 
wers that be. Likewise, a good execu- 
tive leader in the government service 
must have resourcefulness, dexterity 
and fortitude to resist political pressure 
detrimental to the interest of the gov- 
ernment even at the risk of losing his 
own job. 


You may say that my criterion for an 
executive leader in the government may 
be beyond the realm of reality and that 
it is actually impossible to find such 
men. 


You may ask this question: Where 
can we find these good leaders? We 
surely can find them among many of 
our present crop of government em- 
ployees and we can also find a lot of 
them outside of the government ser- 
vice, in business and industry. It is a 
well known fact that there are many 
brilliant men outside who are highly 
qualified to take over important govern- 
ment positions. In fact, some of them 
were formerly in the government ser- 
vice. But they are shying away from 
government positions for many good 


reasons. For instance, the pay in the 
government is lower than the pay in the 
private business and industry. It is 
very difficult for an executive to accept 
a government position which pays bare- 
ly half of what he would be getting in 
private enterprise. 


Another reason is that under our pre- 
sent governmental setup, the executive 
in the government does not have 
enough flexibility as he has in a private 
business organization. Take the exam- 
ple of Mr. X, a business executive. He 
might find that certain items needed for 
the operation of his department are sell- 
ing at unusually low prices at a certain 
date. He would like to take advantage 
immediately of the situation before it 
changes and he, therefore, decides to 
acquire these items. Due to the simpli- 
city of methods and the efficiency of 
the organizational setup, he is able to 
act on his decision without any delay. 
Generally speaking, this situation sel- 
dom exists in a government office. 
There he will find it quite difficult to 
act on his decisions due to various obs- 
tacles, like government red tape. In 
other words, in a government job, Mr. 
X will not have as much flexibility. 


Another reason, which is the great 
factor, why a good executive shies away 
from a government position is the fear 
on his part that his name might be 
smeared in probes, special investiga- 
tions and the like. He may be a man of 
great integrity but this is no guarantee 
today that his good intentions and offi- 
cial actions will not be twisted and made 
to appear anomalous to further the in- 
terests of some political groups. It is an 
unfortunate situation when, at the 
slightest hint of fraud, government exe- 
cutives are suspended and publicly in- 
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vestigated with all the accompanying 
newspaper headlines and all other sorts 
of damaging publicity. There is nothing 
wrong with investigations provided they 
are carried out in a more discreet man- 
ner especially when the character and 
moral integrity of a public official are 
at stake. How many times have there 
been investigations which were widely 
publicized and which after all ended in 
the exoneration of the government of- 
ficial. True enough, the findings of the 
investigating committees are publicized 
but this is not sufficient to erase all the 
shadow of doubt that has_ been 
cast on the name of the government 
official involved. Even in the case of 
men who were once eased out from gov- 
ernment jobs and who later on were res- 
tored to positions of even greater res- 
ponsibility have lost to a certain degree 
the prestige they once enjoyed. 


One more reason why an executive 
leader may not be inclined to accept a 
position in the government is that the 
tenure of the job is very unstable. Each 
time a new political party is elected to 
power, many officials are relieved and 
changed with the proteges and follow- 
ers of the new party. Hence, many 
would rather work with private firms 
where they can make careers out of 
their jobs. 


Let us now take a look at the other 
source of executive leaders for govern- 
ment positions. I refer to the present 
crop of government employees them- 
selves. If we look carefully, I am sure 
that we can find among our minor gov- 
ernment employees several who are 
good material for key positions. These 
men are potential leaders and they 
should be given all the opportunity to 
develop themselves. 


I have been giving you my observa- 
tions on the problems of executive lead- 
ership in the government. I am sure 
many will disagree with me, as my ob- 
servations might not be true in the case 
of departments which have fortunately 
been placed in the hands of good exe- 
cutive leaders. But I believe that it 
would help attract to government 
service other men of high executive 
caliber if, I may venture to suggest: 


(1) that the government should in- 
crease the salaries for key posi- 
tions in the government. The sa- 
lary level does not necessarily 
have to equal the one prevailing 
in business and industry but it 
should be fairly comparable. 


(2) that the government executive 
should be given more flexibility 
in the operation of his depart- 
ment by improving general sys- 
tems and methods so that gov- 
ernment red tape will be mini- 


mized if not totally eliminated. 


(3) that the reputation of govern- 
ment official should be valued 
highly so that in cases where the 
honesty and integrity of that of- 
ficial are being questioned, the 
investigation should be done 
quietly and devoid of any undue 
publicity. Only when it has been 
proven that the official is guilty 
should such investigations be 
made public. 


at 


— 


thai most of the key govern- 
ment positions should be con- 
sidered as career positions and 
should be immune from the in- 
fluences of politics. I would 
grant that certain government 
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positions like the cabinet jobs 
may be filled by the incumbent 
president with men of his own 
choosing and that these same 
men may be replaced by a new 
president due to the nature of 


should not be affected by poli- 
tical events. 

I realize that it may not be possible 
at present to implement all of these sug- 
gestions. However, if some of them are 
adopted even in a small scale, I believe 
the government will be making a sig- 


their jobs. But most other jobs nificant step in the right direction. 


Reorganization Story 


Washington today is full of well-intentioned people who are eager to 
reorganize federal agencies and operations. Tne way some of them are 
going about their tasks reminds a reader of a revort a reorganization expert 
is alleged to have made on a symphony orchestra after attending one of 
its concerts. 


The report, author unknown, follows in part: 


“For considerable periods the four oboe players had nothing to do. 
The numbers should be reduced, and the work spread more evenly over 
the whole of the concert, thus eliminating peaks of activity. 


“All the 12 first violins were playing identical notes. This seems un- 
necessary duplication. The staff of this section should be drastically cut; 
if a large volume of sound is required, it could be obtained by means of 
electronic amplifier apparatus. 


“Much effort was absorbed in the playing of demi-semi-quavers. This 
seems an excessive refinement. It is recommended that all notes should 
be rounded up to the nearest semiquaver. If this were done, it would be 
possible to use trainees and lower grade operatives more extensively. 

“There seems to be too much repetition of some musical passages. 
Scores should be drastically pruned. No useful purpose is served by re- 
peating on the horns a passage which has already been handled by the 
strings. It is estimated that if all redundant passages were eliminated, the 
whole concert time of two hours could be reduced to 20 minutes, and there 
would be no need for an intermission. 


“The conductor agrees generally with these recommendations, but 
expresses the opinion that there might be some falling-off in box office re- 
ceipts. In that unlikely event it should be possible to close sections of the 
auditorium entirely, with a consequential saving of overhead expense— 
lighting, attendance, etc. 


“If the worst comes to worst, the whole thing could be abandoned and 
the public could go elsewhere.” 


—From Jerry Kluttz’ column in 
Washington Post, September 25, 1953. 
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Polo-Torres Bugallon: A Study of 
Educational Leadership“ 


By the Participants in the Cooperative 


Leadership Education Program * * 





THE COOPERATIVE LEADERSHIP 
EDUCATION PROGRAM (CLEP) 


The program of leadership education 
being conducted in the University of the 
Philippines is the nucleus of CLEP. 
First started in the summer of 1956, 
it ended the academic year 1956-57 
with administrators from the Bureau of 
Public Schools, an assistant professor 
of the Philippine Women’s University, 
and the principal of Ifugao Academy in 
attendance. 

The approach to the program is in- 
terdisciplinary. Furthermore, the pro- 
gram attempts to integrate scholarship 
and research, theory and practice, on- 
and-off-campus study. This explains the 
research activities in the field laborato- 
ry which cooperative effort between the 
College of Education of the University 
of the Philippines and the Division of 
Bulacan made possible. 





* Reprinted by permission of the College 
of Education, University of the Philippines, 
and the authors. 

** Jose V. Aguilar, Coordinator, Coopera- 
tive Leadership Education Program; Survey 
Group — Emilio Avenido, Sabino Acorda, 
Damaso M. Bangaoet, Gaudencio Hernandez, 
Jose D. Forbes, Remigia Carpio-Laus, Mar- 
celo San Juan, Venancio Uyan; Cooperating 
School Administrators — Mariano Nicolas, 
Fidela Domingo, Felicita Bernardino; Con- 
sultants— Antonio Isidro, Paul Fawley, 
Frederic Shipp, Robert VanDuyn, Roman L. 
Santos, Santiago G. Roxas, Jose A. Sugay, 
Laureano Avendano. 


The material contained in this article 
is an attempt, under CLEP, at grassroots 
study of leadership in public education. 


WE EVOLVED A SURVEY DESIGN 


Designing: A Problem of Research. 
Like the architect who faces the prob- 
lem of designing before construction is 
started, the educational researcher de- 
signs the approach to his problem. His 
is a more difficult one for, unlike the 
architect who deals with objects, he con- 
siders the intangibles in human beings. 
These intangibles are in terms of per- 
sonal traits, abilities, attitudes, etc., and 
they manifest themselves in varying sit- 
uations, conditions, and events. They 
are never fixed. 


With these intangibles serving as ma- 
terial, we worked to design our study 
of educational leadership in the field 
laboratory. Our design was not to be 
one of the usual research problems in 
connection with graduate study. It was 
to be applied research calculated to 
bring about functional use of, and sig- 
nificance to, our findings. Since we had 
neither guide nor pattern for the job, 
we had to consider it as creative 
project in which the formulation of hy- 
potheses would be the starting point. 


Our Hypotheses Take Shape. We 
started with our resources from expe- 
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riences, readings, and basic understand- 
ings related to educational leadership as 
it manifested itself in different situa- 
tions. We knew that leadership in- 
volved patterns of relationships better 
described as personal traits and profes- 
sional abilities. But we did not know 
how it manifested itself in Polo and Tor- 
res Bugallon. If these competencies in- 
hered in situations as we believed, then 
it would be possible to hypothesize that 
a school administrator is an educational 
leader if, under varying conditions, he 
displays these competencies. Further- 
more, educational leadership may be 
ideniified only in its relationship with 
teachers, parents, and other lay people 
in situations under which they work to- 
gether. These thoughts led us to formu- 
late the following hypothesis to guide us 
in this phase of the survey: 


HYPOTHESIS I. A school adminis- 
trator is an educational leader if he pos- 
sesses professional abilities and perso- 
nal traits that enable him to enter into 
working relations with teachers, par- 
ents, and other lay people. 


We were next concerned with our cul- 
ture that has derived much of its inspi- 
ration from social settings in other 
lands. If we desire to achieve self-reali- 
zation, we cannot afford to draw persis- 
tently from foreign cultures, lest we 
lose our very own. There is a pressing 
need to study ourselves, and to improve 
and build upon our own. 


The school, through its curriculum, is 
a potent agency that can help about a 
new orientation. If this be so, its po- 
tency may be judged by the manner 
the educational leader organizes the re- 


sources of the community for the pur- 


poses of learning in classrooms. The 
organization of these materials being a 
complex task, our second hypothesis, 


given below, vests the educational lead- 
er with this responsibility: 


HYPOTHESIS II. The educational 
leader needs to consider the people’s 
culture in the organization of materials 
for curriculum purposes. 


How to secure cooperation among 
people in their common task has been 
an ever-present problem awaiting solu- 
tion. This problem became more acute 
when governmental and voluntary ser- 
vice agencies vied with each other in 
carrying out the program of community 
development. In many instances, petty 
jealousies have resulted in more harm 
than good. 


From these experiences, we judged 
that educational leader must possess 
certain specific qualities that would en- 
able him to work successfully with re- 
presentatives of other agencies. These 
qualities are attributes of partnership. 
It was assumed that if, in thought and 
deed, he exercises these attributes, the 
educational leader would contribute 
more fully to permanence in community 
development. We then formulated a 
third hypothesis, thus: 


HYPOTHESIS III. Other things be- 
ing equal, the educational leader who 
enters into partnership with represen- 
tatives of other agencies contributes 
more fully to community development. 


THE SURVEY DESIGN IN 
OPERATION 

Need for a Technique. The success of 
any educational program, nay, any hu- 
man enterprise depends mainly upon 
the kind of leadership that stirs it. This 
is a fact that is generally accepted. But 
leadership does not “just exist’; neither 
is it something that one may so expe- 
ditiously get hold of and use. While 
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it existed, obviously, in Polo and Torres 
Bugallon, the study of it confronted us 
with the challenges of: 


Knowing how and to what extent it 
manifested itself; 


Determining what gap, if any, existed 
between its theory and its practice; and 


Making the results of this work help 
in narrowing the gaps that have been 
discovered, thereby bringing about the 
desired improvements or the much 
needed remedies. 


With these considerations, this type 
of study of educational leadership 
could not be so easily done as said. It 
required a technique, a kind of treat- 
ment that would involve all those con- 
cerned in the task. 


Our Survey Design. The instrument 
that we developed in the form of a sur- 
vey design called for a delineation of 
jobs and responsibilities for everyone of 
us and for each small group among us, 
yet working together cooperatively in 
resolving the common problems. We 
worked in this fashion in attempting to 
check, explain, and evaluate the follow- 
ing hypotheses which we formulated to 
serve as bases of operation in the field 
laboratory: 


HYPOTHESIS I. On professional abi- 
lities and personal traits expected of an 
educational leader. This hypothesis, 
like the others, was evaluated in the 
light of findings, classifiable under the 
three challenges stated earlier, in the 
field laboratory. Samples of situations 
and conditions that manifested profes- 
sional abilities and personal traits were 
gathered and categorized into compe- 
tency patterns in educational leader- 
ship. These competency patterns were 
then evaluated in terms of our readings, 


experiences, and ideas of frontier think- 
ers in education with a view to deter- 
mining what gaps, if any, existed be- 
tween theories and practices as we 
found them in the field laboratory. 


HYPOTHESIS II. On the educational 
leader’s need to know the people’s cul- 
ture for purposes of curriculum deve- 
lopment. This hypothesis presupposes 
the utilization of the people’s culture in 
curriculum development. The course of 
action taken was, therefore, to take 
stock of the culture of the people in the 
field laboratory and to find out how 
the educational leadership had used it 
to advantage for classroom purposes. 


HYPOTHESIS III. On partnership 
which, as a factor in the educational 
leader’s equipment, promotes contribu- 
tions to community development. Com- 
munity development is a common en- 
terprise of service agencies. As such, 
its success depends greatly upon how 
effectively human relations can coor- 
dinate them to achieve the desired 
goals. We were concerned, therefore, 
with the task of finding out how the 
school administrators and the represen- 
tatives of existing service agencies have 
collaborated in effecting community 
development. We also looked into the 
effectiveness of the educational leaders 
in securing the participation of other 
government agencies and lay groups 
that were not originally involved active- 
ly in the local development program. 


The data used in this study were in 
no way exhaustive, and the findings 
should not be taken as conclusive. It 
is presumed, however, that a project 
such as this will go some way toward 
the attainment of the goals earlier 
stated. 
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WHAT WE DISCOVERED 
I 


Hypothesis: A school administrator is 
an educational leader if he possesses 
professional abilities and personal 
traits that enable him to enter into 
working relations with teachers, pa- 
rents, and other lay leaders. 


How We Went About It. 


We prepared blanks where actual 
situations involving leaders were to be 
recorded, and distributed them to 
teachers, parents, and lay leaders of the 
community. We also interviewed peo- 
ple whom we thought were in a posi- 
tion to appraise the leaders in varied 
situations. 


A “situation” in this study is the sto- 
ry of a particular incident in which the 
principal or the supervisor has partici- 
pated. From these situations, we drew 
the abilities and traits which they mani- 
fested. 


From 125 situations gathered, a total 
of 254 abilities and traits were extract- 
ed. The next step was to classify the 
abilities and traits, including those de- 
rived from readings on Philippine com- 
munity schools, into nine categories. 
Categorizing presented a challenge be- 
cause of its subjective nature, a trait 
or ability being classifiable under seve- 
ral categories. It was only after several 
revisions that the difficulty was mini- 
mized. 


Here Is What We Found. 


We found that each of the nine cate- 
gories was really a cluster of abilities 
and traits, indicating a norm of adminis- 
trative behavior which may properly be 
called competency pattern. These nine 
competency patterns ramify into many 


activities of the school administrators of 
Polo and Torres Bugallon. 


1. The knack of bringing about good 
public relations. This is possible be- 
cause of the possession of an irreproach- 
able character and of a personality that 
is approachable, sincere, persistent, 
energetic; of a personality that is sen- 
sitive to the needs of its constituency, 
yet intolerant of abuse; of a personality 
devoted to duty, yet can have time to 
do the many little things that count, 
such as taking time out to please and 
say “Hello!” or writing a letter of 
thanks to those who helped entertain 
visitors during an inter-district seminar; 
and of a personality that is unselfish 
enough to make the resources of the 
school available to the community, such 
as opening the school clinic to the peo- 
ple, making the school “newsletter” 
reach as many parents as possible, and 
letting the teachers make home demon- 
strations in cooking. 


2. Disposition to recognize, appre- 
ciate, and give credit for good work 
done. Everybody feels important 
through publicity on the bulletin board, 
in the local paper, or in letters of re- 
cognition; everybody shares honors co- 
veted; every member present at meet- 
ings sees his name checked on the list 
posted on the board. 


3. A keen sense of the developmen- 
tal process achieved through training. 
This is manifested in the up-grading of 
standards of: 


a. The school through teachers’ observa- 
tion of classes, visitation, demonstrations, 
meetings, seminars, conferences, and work- 
shops in which are discussed various prob- 
lems of teaching the different subject areas; 
the selection and use of curricu!um materials; 
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the methods of teaching and evaluation; the 
institution of pupil guidance; the utilization 
of the home-room P.T.A.’s; conducting field 
trips and unscheduled off-campus classes; and 
the recognition of the teachers’ efforts to 
improve. 


b. The community through cooking de- 
monstrations, seminars to which lay leaders 
are invited as resource persons, as auditors, 
or as participants; the establishment of adult 
classes in knitting; and the proper guidance 
of community social and civic gatherings. 


4. Inclination to foster and maintain 
democratic practices. This is shown in 
the involvement of the constituents in 
the formulation of plans; in the execu- 
tion of projects, policies and decisions; 
and in the delegation of responsibility. 
A principal delegated her job of presid- 
ing at a Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting to a barrio lieutenant who, at 
first, was indifferent. During the first 
meeting, the principal presided; during 
the second meeting, the principal pre- 
sided with the barrio lieutenant at her 
side; during the third, the barrio lieute- 
nant presided alone. Another princi- 
pal called a meeting of teachers and 
parents of the graduating class where 
they planned the program and decided 
what the students should wear on the 
occasion. 


5. Resourcefulness in tapping all pos- 
sible material and human resources of 
the community. Whenever there are 
visitors to the school, the leaders solicit 
the help of the pooks and other entities 
who donate foodstuffs. Some persons 
with particular skills or abilities are 
chosen as resource persons, thus mak- 
ing them feel indispensable. Even the 
girl scouts help in guiding visitors. 


Putting up the permanent fence of 
the Polo Elementary School required re- 
sourcefulness on the part of the princi- 
pal. The school alumni, in their re- 


union, saw the need for it; they gladly 
raised the money to put up the fence. 


The principal saw also the need of 
establishing an adult class in knitting. 
She gathered the women and had a re- 
source person from the National De- 
velopment Co., the Mayor, and the Pres- 
ident of the Rural Bank. After exchang- 
ing ideas, the organization of the knit- 
ting class was started. The Mayor do- 
nated two months’ salary for the teach- 
er, and the Rural Bank President pro- 
mised to lend money for the purchase 
of knitting machines. 


6. Willingness to communicate pur- 
poses and actuations. An educational 
leader who communicates his purposes, 
discussions, and actuations through 
such media as periodic reports, bulletin 
boards, local papers, and announce- 
ments of meetings stands to be under- 
stood and free from suspicion. The re- 
cords of accounts of the cafeteria, of the 
lottery held to finance the clinic and the 
store, and the graduation expenses are 


an open book. 
é 


7. Ability to formulate and execute 
plais. The ability to map out short- or 
long-range plans and projects and to 
execute them is indispensable to a suc- 
cessful and continuing leadership. A 
building program had been drafted, and 
the principal was able to tap the public 
works funds for the province for con- 
struction needed by the town elemen- 
tary school. 


The teachers’ workshops and semi- 
nars at the begining and at the end of 
the school year are carefully planned, 
executed, and recorded. The two mi- 
meographed volumes of the 1955 and 
1956 workshop proceedings showing all 
committee members, their areas for 
study, the deliberations, and excerpts, 
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are indications of the planning and the 
execution of projects and activities. 


8. Possession of a business acumen. 
To meet the multiple needs of the 
school, the principal, with the help of 
the community, raised funds through 
lottery, alumni reunions, caroling dur- 
ing Christmas, New Year’s greeting 
cards, and the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 


When the school cafeteria was new- 
ly inaugurated, it just served the pur- 
pose of supplying the needs of the chil- 
dren during recess. The foods served 
were prepared outside on consignment. 
Later, it was discovered that by hiring 
a cook at P3.00 a day to do the prepa- 
ration, the cafeteria began to earn un- 
til the average income reached the 
amount of P100.00 a month. The cafe- 
teria saves the school the cost of enter- 
taining visitors. 


9. Predisposition toward coordina- 
tion of effort among various agencies. 
This mind-set manifests itself when va- 
rious agencies like the Parent-Teacher 
Association, the pook organizations, the 
Barrio Council, and the school meet for 
the purpose of discussing common prob- 
lems or of synchronizing their work; 
when two politically antagonistic peo- 
ple, who obstruct community improve- 
ment, are put on friendly terms. The 
school works together with the other 
agencies in effecting improvements and 
the educational leader’s favorable atti- 
tude toward coordination makes this co- 
operative work possible. 


Conclusions and Generalizations. 


The study of the competency patterns 
of the school administrators of Polo and 
Torres Bugallon suggests two conclu- 
sions: (1) already possessed of quali- 
ties and potentialities of good leader- 


ship, the supervisor and principals of 
the area are working on a level that is 
considerably advanced and (2) on the 
whole, the school administrators under 
study bear the marks of a progressive 
and, to a growing extent, of a democra- 
tic leadership. 


The first conclusion inevitably leads 
to the thought that this leadership is a 
growing one. Nevertheless, there can 
be a danger to inbreeding and self-satis- 
faction. This is particularly the case 
when encomium comes generously and 
steadily. Encomium, self-satisfaction, 
and inbreeding can arrest a leadership 
at any advanced level. Decay is attend- 
ant upon this period of arrest. Poten- 
tialities, therefore, need to be continu- 
ously nurtured. For instance, the lead- 
ership may look to higher studies from 
which to derive the scientific tools need- 
ed for researches in the development 
of the Filipino child or in the organi- 
zation of curriculum materials to meet 
his need or in the complicated task of 
evaluating community development. 
This statement would appear applicable 
to the educational leadership at any le- 
vel, but would apply to that of Polo 
and Torres Bugallon particularly well 
at this stage. 


The second conclusion shows advanc- 
ing democratic leadership at grassroots. 
This type of leadership, apparently, is 
confined to promotional activities in 
program development, with minimum 
support from such administrative 
measures as local participation in educa- 
tional financing, teachers’ appointment, 
personnel management, etc. This area 
of school administration may be des- 


_cribed as monolithic, and is controlled 


at the top. Advancing democratic lead- 
ership in program development prob- 
ably can never reach full flowering un- 
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til a fair measure of responsibility in 
the strictly administrative area is shared 
at grassroots. 

Il 


Hypothesis: The educational leader 
needs to consider the people’s culture 
in the organization of materials for 
curriculum purposes. 


Challenge in the Hypothesis. 


Our hypothesis implies two aspects: 
first, a desirable goal, that is, culture 
development to be attained through the 
curriculum; and second, a procedure for 
achieving the goal, that is, stock filing 
of evidences from community resources 
that may be organized for classroom 
use. The hypothesis serves as a basis 
in the search for facts, and is a chal- 
lenge to educational leadership. 


The survey group and the cooperat- 
ing school administrators worked toge- 
ther to solve the following two specific 
problems: 


1. What aspects of the people’s culture in 
Polo and Torres Bugallon should be consi- 
dered by the school administrators in orga- 
nizing curriculum materials? 


2. How have the administrators made use 
of the people’s culture in curriculum deve- 
lopment? 


The Search for Facts. 


Using the field laboratory, we tapped 
evidences by means of interviews, ques- 
tionnaires, and documentary frequency 
studies. The interviews with non-lite- 
rates were conducted in the native 
tongue, and with school officials, teach- 
ers, and literate lay people, in the se- 
cond language, English. Facts and opi- 
nions were obtained from 42 persons 
each from Polo and Torres Bugallon, as 
follows: 14 teachers, 14 literate laymen 
and 14 non-literates. 


The survey group limited its field of 
study to beliefs, frustrations, and ideals. 
The premise was that, used as sources 
for teaching materials, these three cul- 
ture aspects might be made a starting 
point for culture change. Our instru- 
ments for securing data included the 
following details under each of the 
three categories: 


(1) Beliefs in Divine Providence, super- 
natural powers, spirits, dreams, omens, and 
fortune telling; 


(2) Frustration caused by economic inse- 
curity, low social standing, sickness or death 
of a dear one, misfortune, disappointement, 
jealousy, loss from gambling, and trying to 
attain things beyond reach; and 


(3) Ideals held on the bases of standards 
set by religion, tradition, sayings, readings, 
parents, teachers, associates, historical fi- 
gures, living persons admired, educational 
attainment, and social position. 


Evidences from the Community. 


Our survey shows that the people’s 
beliefs, frustrations, and ideals abound 
in different degrees and hues, depicting 
the way of life in the community. There 
are considerable evidences that the peo- 
ple of Polo and Torres Bugallon are 
moored in the ugali as old as the Fili- 
pino race. For instance, they are as una- 
nimous in their faith in Divine Provi- 
dence as our Malayan ancestors were 
solid in their belief of Bathala. 


The population, by and large, enter- 
tain superstitious beliefs as shown by 
the responses of the subjects studied. 
However, reaction vary in degree de- 
pending upon the education and social 
background of the individual. Six per 
cent of the teachers, 13% of the 
schooled laymen, and 42% of the non- 
literates definitely believe in supersti- 
tions like supernatural powers, spirits, 
dreams, omens, and fortune telling. 
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There are some who evince changing 
values, for they reply “sometimes” in- 
stead of making a categorical stand on 
these beliefs. Inversely, 71% of the 
teachers, 49% of the schooled lay per- 
sons, and 28% of the non-literates defi- 
nitely do not believe in superstitions. 
Apparently, education, however faulty, 
has a telling effect upon these aspects 
of the culture. 


The subjects studied also show that 
they are deeply concerned with some 
frustrations in their daily life. The most 
aggravating among them are economic 
insecurity and sickness or death of an 
immediate member of the family, the 
first being recognized by 64% and the 
second by 61% of the interviewees. Low 
social standing is a frustration to 45% 
and misfortunes and disappointments to 
40%. Some are self-denying, and they 
show appearances of contentment with 
their lot. Only 11% trace frustration to 
lack of planning, and 16% consider 
“trying to attain things beyond reach” 
as a cause of grief. They do not appear 
to be bothered in their placid flow of 
life; seemingly, they are resigned to 
their fate. 


Furthermore, the subjects studied al- 
so show that they judge their acts by the 
standards of their religion, parents, his- 
torical figures, and individuals with 
high educational attainment. The fore- 
going items are supported by these per- 
centages: 69%, 78%, 57%, and 76%, 
respectively. While 64% of the teach- 
ers and 61% of the literate lay people 
base their acts on standards derived 
from their teachers and from their read- 
ings, the non-literates base their acts 


on tradition, this group constituting - 


71%, and on native sayings, this group 
constituting 64%. The gap separating 
the schooled and the unschooled is suffi- 


ciently marked to indicate the problem 
of how to treat tradition, with its con- 
comitant beliefs, as the springboard for 
progressive change. 


Teaching Materials Based on Culture. 


An examination of teachers’ lesson 
plans and pre-planning materials and 
of pupils’ theme notebooks and project 
albums shows that incidental teaching is 
the sole medium of bringing beliefs, 
frustrations, and ideals into lessons in 
social studies, elementary science, and 
language arts. Occasionally, topics in 
written work are drawn from activities 
connected with customs, traditions, 
practices, taboos, and mores about All 
Saints’ Day, Christmas, planting and 
harvesting season, fiesta, birthday, bap- 
tism, and wedding. 


There is no evidence in the field la- 
boratory to show that the school admi- 
nistrators are attempting a systematic 
organization for classroom use of facts 
dealing with the material and non-ma- 
terial aspects of culture. On the other 
hand, there is some evidence of confu- 
sion as to how these facts may be made 
a basis for achieving progressive culture 
change. 


Conclusions and Generalizations. 


This study, using a technique that 
needs further refinement, is admittedly 
limited in scope. With all its limitations, 
it points up three conclusions: (1) the 
school administrators of Polo and Tor- 
res Bugallon have encouraged teachers 
to make use of certain aspects of the 
people’s culture in their teaching; (2) 
no attempt has yet been made systema- 
tically to organize teachable materials 
from the resources of the community; 
and (3) there appears to be some con- 
fusion on how beliefs, frustrations, and 
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ideals may be made the point of de- 
parture for culture change that seems 
to be so greatly desired. 


The first conclusion attests to the de- 
centralizing influence that the commu- 
nity-school idea has had no curriculum 
development. Basic to the idea is the 
principle that education must lead the 
Filipino to full self-realization. By en- 
couraging the classroom use of certain 
culture aspects, the school administra- 
tors in the field laboratory have taken 
the first step towards the goal. 


The second conclusion should, logic- 
ally, be the outcome of the first. The 
systematic organization of local teach- 
able materials for use in the classrooms 
requires a high order of educational 
leadership, one that has a fair under- 
standing of the tools of research and a 
command of needed facilities. Curricu- 
lum development in this sense is a job 
for which the leadership still has to ac- 
quire grounding in scientific tech- 
niques. 


The third conclusion may be charged 
to the current cultural situation in the 
locality, which reflects the national pat- 
tern. The centuries-old drive for an 
outside culture has deepened the 
thought that to cut loose from the peo- 
ple’s beliefs, frustrations, and ideals is 
to hasten culture change. There are 
now some proofs that culture change is 
achieved more quickly by positive treat- 
ment, leavening it with the people’s 
ideals of negative beliefs that cause 
frustrations. Between these two ex- 
tremes in educational concepts there 
must of necessity be temporary confu- 
sion in the manner local curriculum ma- 
terials are handled in classrooms. 


Ill 


Hypothesis: Other things being equal, 
the educational leader who enters in- 


to partnership with representatives of 
other agencies contributes more fully 
to community development. 


Our Problem. 


To provide the foregoing hypothesis 
with a working basis, we formulated the 
following questions the answers to 
which, we believed, would help us in as- 
sessing the school administrators of Po- 
lo and Torres Bugallon: 


1. What are the partnership qualities of an 
educational leader? 

2. How does educational leadership in the 
field laboratory measure up to these quali- 
ties? 

Partnership is an alliance or an asso- 
ciation of persons joined together for 
the prosecution of a common business 
end. In this article, it specifically re- 
fers to the cooperative association of the 
educational leader with the representa- 
tives of other agencies in order that he 
may help promote community develop- 
ment. It is a specific area, isolated from 
competency patterns for detailed treat- 
ment, because of its importance to the 
current community development pro- 
gram. 


How We Proceeded. 


We made extensive use of these tech- 
niques in educational research: refer- 
ence readings, observations, interviews, 
and examination of documentary mate- 
rials. For answers to the first problem, 
we made use of readings, but leaned 
heavily on interviews with persons who 
work extensively with leaders of differ- 
ent agencies and on class discussions of 
elements conditioning cooperation. Ten 
of these partnership qualities are dev- 
eloped in this manner, and another was 
added after scrutiny of documentary 
materials. In answer to the second, we 
utilized observations of the school admi- 
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nistrators in action, interviews with re- 
presentatives of other agencies, and ex- 
amination of available school records. 


These We Found. 


A. PARTNERSHIP QUALITIES OF AN 
EDUCATIONAL LEADER 


1. He is sensitive to the needs and 
problems of other agencies. While it is 
his important duty to look after the wel- 
fare of his own agency, yet he should 
not overlook the needs and interests of 
his associates. He is willing to defer 
the consideration of his project, if he 
sees that his associates have equally im- 
portant undertakings to present to the 
group. He makes it a point to show 
that his agency is only as important as 
the others. 


2. He is slow to claim credit for him- 
self for a job well done, but quick to 
give it to others to whom due. A really 
good leader waits for others to give the 
credit to him for work well done. He 
does not “blow his own horn.” He is 
alert in recognizing merit and in giving 
commendation for that merit. This type 
of educational leader is generally liked 
by his associates. 


3. He feels that he is dispensable. No 
man, no matter how great or wise he 
may be, can ever hope to leave a va- 
cuum in a vacated position. Someone is 
always available to occupy the place he 
vacates. Hence, a leader who can play 
the role of a follower without being 
slighted, or that of a leader without be- 
ing arrogant, can always expect a “soft 
spot” in the hearts of his co-workers. 
But one who considers himself as al- 
ways the “cheese” will easily court the 
disfavor of his associates. The ultimate 
result is withdrawal from his leadership 
or companionship. 


4. He is keen in recognizing the ca- 
pacities and potentialities of people with 
whom he works as well as in utilizing 
the same for a good purpose. One who 
is quick to recognize and utilize the 
strengths of his co-workers is an effec- 
tive leader. Instead of doing the job 
alone, he gets competent helpers to as- 
sist him. 


5. He is adaptable or adjustable. A 
leader who can easily fit in with any 
situation is likely to succeed in his job. 
He gets along with all sorts of people, 
and is not easily thrown off balance by 
any sudden change of environment or 
situation. A leader of this type main- 
tains lasting association with his asso- 
ciates. 


6. He knows his role well. A leader 
working within a group consisting of 
leaders from different agencies is care- 
ful not to step on somebody’s shoes. He 
is aware that misunderstandings usual- 
ly result when one, either for over-en- 
thusiasm or for sheer ignorance of his 
role, assumes the place of another. The 
ultimate result is for the affected party 
to begin relaxing his relations with him. 
All of a sudden, this kind of leader 
wakes up to find himself alone in the 
group. 

7. He is a master of the art of proper 
timing. An effective leader waits for 
favorable climate before pressing his 
project with his associates. A leader 
of this kind usually succeeds in getting 
what he wants from others. But one 
who is an opportunist usually is disap- 
pointed. 


8. He is broadminded and tolerant. 
He knows his strengths and weaknesses. 
He graciously accepts criticisms and 
suggestions, knowing fully well that he 
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is fallible like any other human being. 
He takes no offense when someone dif- 
fers with his thinking or ideas. 


9. He is cooperative. A true leader is 
helpful. He hates to stand on the way 
to progress. He is ever willing and rea- 
dy to lend a helping hand to a common 
undertaking, knowing that a job is done 
better and faster with many hands 
working together. A cooperative leader 
will always find effective helpers 
around him. 


10. He is tactful. To secure and main- 
tain the respect and cooperation of 
one’s associates, he should be tactful. 
He avoids making offense against any- 
body. He takes time and effort to say 
words, no matter how unpleasant they 
may be, in a nice way. The tongue is 
sharper than the blade, and its effect 
is more painful than the latter. One 
who lacks tact cannot expect to secure, 
cultivate, and maintain wholesome 
relations with his co-workers. 


11. He is patient and persevering. A 
good amount of patience and persever- 
ance is needed by a leader if he wants 
to succeed. One who is easily discourag- 
ed at initial failures cannot go far as a 
leader. But one who sticks to his job 
until victory is attained is a real leader. 


B. EVALUATION OF THE SCHOOL ADMI- 
NISTRATORS 


In evaluating the school administra- 
tors on the 11 partnership qualities, we 
took note of the fact that the Communi- 
ty Development Program, with the 
Barrio Council as its cornerstone, was 
not yet in full operation in Polo and 
Torres Bugallon. Cooperation among 
the various government agencies, as 
usual, was being forged, using the 
Coordinating Council of the pooks as 


medium of cooperative effort in the 
community. 


Three of these partnership qualities 
elicit particular interest. On adapta- 
bility, interviews point, in one case, to 
partiality for a local political contender, 
threatening thus to split the ranks dedi- 
cated to purely service activities. On 
tact and on broadmindedness and 
tolerance, lay leaders interviewed could 
not cite specific situations in which the 
school administrators displayed these 
qualities. On the other hand, they could 
not point to instances in which these 
administrators exhibited narrow-mind- 
edness, intolerance, and _ tactlessness. 
They simply said, “Our educational lea- 
ders are good people.” 


Now, about the remaining eight 
partnership qualities. Sensitivity to 
needs: a principal worked with repre- 
sentatives of the Health Bureau in the 
construction of the puericulture center, 
and the other principal caused the esta- 
blishment of the barrio clinic on the 
school grounds. Patience and perseve- 
rance: a leader of the Woman’s Club 
said of the principal, ‘She comes to see 
me again and again on her project until 
they are accomplished.” Cooperation: 
The Rural Health Unit physician said 
of the school administrators, “They 
cooperate with us in our health cam- 
paigns.” To whom to give credit: lay 
leaders said of a principal, “She never 
claims any credit for herself but for 
the people who made possible the ac- 
complishments.” Dispensability and 
recognition of potentialities: the school 
administrators stay in the background, 
although ready to assist, in the consid- 
eration of vital matters about the school 
and the community; lay leaders are en- 
couraged to preside meetings. Exercise 
of role: representatives of other agen- 
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cies and lay leaders could not point to 
an incident in which the _ school 
administrators encroached upon other’s 
functions. Proper timing: the principals 
are masters of the quality; well-timed, 
at an inauguration program and at a 
visit to the school, they presented their 
construction needs which, in both cases, 
were honored by the officials in position 
to give aid. On these eight partnership 
qualities, observations and interviews 
point to the leaders under study being 
positive. 


Conclusions and Generalizations. 


The sources from which partnership 
qualities have been drawn being mainly 
of indigenous origin, these qualities 
indicate changing concepts of leader- 
ship among frontier thinkers. Applied 
to school administrators in Polo and 
Torres Bugallon, these instruments of 
evaluation lead to tentative conclusions, 
the facts gathered not being of wide 
coverage. With this caution, it may be 
tentatively concluded that (1) the edu- 
cational leadership in the field labora- 
tory is aware of the new trends toward 
the development of partnership quali- 
ties so necessary in total community 
development and (2) the developing 
community-school idea is changing the 
character of educational leadership to 
embrace cooperative work with other 
service agencies. 


The trend in community leadership 
seems to point to a gradually changing 
focus from school-initiated to communi- 
ty-operated program of development. 
This trend appears to receive support 
from the educational leadership, as a 
policy. If this trend holds, there is like- 
ly to be all-around development of hu- 


man resources with consequent better 
utilization of material resources. The 
foundations, quite evidently, are being 
laid for achievement on a faster tempo 
upon better organization of an integrat- 
ed Community Development Program. 


WE RECOMMEND 


That leadership competency patterns 
growing out of situations, as in Polo and 
Torres Bugallon, be a subject of wide 
study, analysis, and evaluation by admi- 
nistrators of public education. The com- 
munity-school idea, greatly expanding 
the administrator’s field of responsibil- 
ity and operation, has left him consider- 
ably behind in understandings and tech- 
niques currently demanded. As new si- 
tuations develop, this demand will be- 
come sharper. There will ever be con- 
tinuous need to upgrade educational 
leadership to meet new demands. It 
seems appropriate to say that excellent 
beginnings in leadership, as in Polo and 
Torres Bugallon, may be accelerated 
with heavier accent on consultant ser- 
vices made available to it on the spot 
by central and intermediate offices. 


That educational administrators con- 
cern themselves more seriously with the 
organization and use of indigenous cul- 
ture resources in curriculum develop- 
ment. The efficient use of these re- 
sources, perhaps more than any other 
single factor, is basic to the community- 
school idea. Handling of these resources 
will reauire research skills, scholarly at- 


' titudes, and teaching abilities. Above all, 


it will require of educational leaders a 
grounding on the researcher’s techni- 
ques and on the scholar’s insights. 
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That partnership qualities, which con- 
stitute a special field in competency pat- 
terns, be subjected to further researca 
as they operate in situations, conditions, 
and events. Polo and Torres Bugallon, 
as small communities, are multiplied 
many times in the country. Yet they dif- 
fer in many respects from other com- 


nities, there is, now, developing the 
problem of integrating efforts toward a 
Community Development Program. The 
educational administrator must have his 
share in the solution of that problem. 
Administration will have to develop into 
a cooperative educational leadership to 
be able to meet expanding demands 








munities. In every one of these commu- from the community. 








Public Office Is a Public Trust 


I cannot ... give you even a relatively good government by myself 
alone. I might work twenty-four hours every day, kill myself working, 
but I would not be able to do it alone. In order that I may accomplish 
my purpose, I must have the cooperation of all the officials of the Natio- 
nal Government as well as all the officials of the provincial and munici- 
pal governments. 


I want to say to all officials of the national, provincial, and 
municipal governments of the Philippines, that it is not a difficdlt task 
to give the people of this country the best government they ever had. 
All that is necessary is that every official of this Government, from the 
President of the Philippines down to the last town policeman, should 
know that the office is not given to him for the purpose of his own per- 
sonal aggrandizement or profit, nor with the idea of permitting him to 
abuse the powers of that office. Public office is given to a man in the 
interests of the people of the country. The office is not the personal 
possession of the man who occupies it. The office is given to a man as 
a trust for him to administer for the public welfare. 


—Manuel L. Quezon, “Public Service and Loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment” (Speech delivered at Ilagan, Isabela, February 28, 
1936) found in Message of the President, Vol. 2, Oct. 1, 1937, 
pp. 54-55. 





The In-Service Training Program: 
First National Conference of 
Government Training Officers* 


By JOSE D. SOBERANO** 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


From the time service-wide training 
was first seriously considered by the 
government in 1952 to the holding of 
the First National Conference of Gov- 
ernment Training Officers in May of 
this year, a pool of reportable train- 
ing experience accumulated. This ar- 
ticle attempts to provide an overview 
ef the training program launched by 
the government some five years ago. 
Part I is a brief review of the history 
of training. Part II is a summary re- 
port of the Conference. It analyzes the 
long-run significance of the Confer- 
ence, the spirit in which it was called, 
and the important points presented in 
the four panel papers read. Part III 
concludes the article and projects the 
training program into the immediate 
future. 

I 

Although systematic, government- 
wide in-service training has just found 
a niche in the scheme of governmental 
management in this country, its short 
history reveals its checkered course. 


*This article was prepared with the assist- 
ance of Carlos P. Ramos, Director of the 
U.P. Institute of Public Administration, par- 
ticularly in the historical development of in- 
service training and on policy pronounce- 
ments. Credit also goes to Miss Caridad C. 
Semana for her able research assistance. 

**Chairman, Conference Committee on 
Reports and Publications. 
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Thinking within the government on in- 
service training on a comprehensive 
scale started early in 1952. High level 
discussions on the subject resulted in 
a plan for the establishment of an in- 
service training board at the depart- 
mental level to formulate and pres- 
cribe policies. Under this set-up, the 
board was to be assisted by an in-serv- 
ice training coordinator who would 
head a small staff to handle adminis- 
trative details.’ 

The establishment of the Institute of 
Public Administration (IPA) as an in- 
tegral unit of the University of the 
Philippines in 1952 was a boon to the 
in-service training proposals.2 As a 
center for research, academic, and in- 
service training, and consultation ser- 
vices in public administration, the In- 
stitute was not only sympathetic to the 
government’s efforts toward a systema- 
tic training program. It later proved 
to be an arm in the planning, organiza- 


i“First Semi-Annual Report on the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, University of 
the Philippines’, November 30, 1952. 

2The Institute was established under a con- 
tract between the University of the Philip- 
pines and the University of Michigan. This 
project was jointly financed by the Mutual 


Security Agency (now International Cooper- 


ation Administration) of the United States 
and the Philippine Council for United States 
Aid (now a part of the National Economic 
Council). 
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tion, and implementation of the prog- 
ram. Under the original in-service 
training plan, the then proposed Insti- 
tute was to cooperate closely with the 
board and the training coordinator and 
through them, with government agen- 
cies desirous of technical training as- 
sistance. This arrangement would have 
made the Institute perform a “back- 
stopping” function by making available 
its library facilities, its classroom space, 
and the specialists on its staff. Actual 
training was to be based upon the 
agencies’ assessment of their needs and 
conducted largely within the agencies 
by their own personnel.* With a sup- 
porting function in view, the Institute 
accordingly created an In-service 
Training Division with only a small 
staff. 


The failure of the authorities to act 
on the foregoing plan for some nine 
months prompted the President of the 
University of the Philippines, on the 
suggestion of the Institute director and 
the Institute’s In-service Training dir- 
ector to devise a new plan in January, 
1953. Inaction on the pending propos- 
al was indicative of the need to demons- 
trate the value of training to Filipino 
officialdom. Moreover, deterioration in 
the quality of the public service was 
evident, and training appeared to be 
an effective solution. The Institute, in 
spite of its small In-service Training Di- 
vision, provided the needed leadership. 
Several individual discussions with key 
Cabinet officials were held following 
the presentation of the new plan. The 
PJresident and his Cabinet approved 
the plan on February 20, 1953. The 
scheme of training as adopted created 
a Government Advisory Board for In- 
Service Training (G.A.B.LT.) which 


3 “Second Semi-Annual Report on the In- 
stitute of Public Administration, University 
of the Philippines,” May 31, 1953. 


was to give the Institute the benefit of 
“advice and testimonial support of a 
high-level committee established by 
Cabinet decision to carry out a govern- 
ment-wide mandate’ for in-service 
training. Under the new plan, the In- 
stitute, through its In-service Training 
Division, was to operate not only as a 
technical and planning staff but more 
so as an arm of the Government Advis- 
ory Board for In-service Training to 
handle direct training responsibilities. 

Thus, from April, 1953 to September, 
1954 the Institute conducted an exten- 
sive program of direct training of gov- 
ernment officials and employees. 
Trainees were chosen by their respec- 
tive agencies. Three types of training 
programs were offered: a short course 
in first-line supervision, an executive 
development course for administrators, 
and specialized conferences for specific 
management functions such as person- 
nel administration, budgeting, records 
management, and agency library ad- 
ministration. Under the terms of the 
contract which established the Insti- 
tute, a number of prominent American 
specialists were brought to the Philip- 
pines as consultants to the Institute’s 
in-service training program. In this 
initial, or demonstration phase, of in- 
service training by the Institute, some 
2,599 government employees and offi- 





4“Fifth Semi-Annual Report of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, U.P.”, Novem- 
ber 30, 1954. 

According to Annex A, Memorandum to 
the President from the Chairman, Govern- 
ment Advisory Board for In-Service Train- 
ing (mimeographed) dated April 20, 1955, 
2,606 government employees and officials at- 
tended in-service training courses given by 
the Institute. The Directory of all trainees 
of the Institute of Public Administration 
from April 7, 1953 to November 9, 1954 
which was prepared by the In-service Train- 
ing Division reveals that only 2,471 govern- 
ment personnel underwent and completed 
in-service training courses offered by the 
Institute. 
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cials participated, while 400 attended 
courses given by other agencies with 
Institute help.‘ 

A reexamination of the ongoing 
program of direct in-service training by 
the Institute led to the conclusion that 
enough had been done in selling the 
idea of training as a tool of manage- 
ment in realizing savings and efficien- 
cy and in creating wholesome working 
attitudes. Moreover, with more than a 
year’s experience in direct training, it 
was felt that the heavy demands on the 
small training staff could not go on. 
The alternative was to enlarge the In- 
stitute’s training staff. In view of the 
approach of contract termination and 
the consequent departure of American 
training specialists, the Institute was 
directed to fall back on its original 
“back-stopping” function in relation to 
the Government’s training efforts. In 
a meeting held by the Government Ad- 
visory Board for In-service Training on 
September 27, 1954, it was decided 
that “the efforts of the Institute should 
be directed toward helping agencies 
develop their own training programs 
and materials and toward serving as a 
training center for new training offic- 
ers and others with training responsibi- 
lities.”® The Institute was to serve as 
a “coordinating and reviewing agency 
to collect information on_ successful 
training programs and practices used 
by some agencies” with a view to mak- 
ing this information available to all 
agencies for possible adaptation.* Thus, 
decentralized training seemed to be the 
way out. Government agencies had to 
conduct their own training programs in 
accordance with their training needs. 
The necessity for decentralized train- 
ing was most clearly demonstrated by 
the fact that direct training, with all 


"Fifth Semi-Annual Report, op. cit. 
6Tbid. 





its burdens on Institute facilities and 
staff, resulted in the training of only 
2,999 personnel. This figure was in- 
significant in the face of some 278,452 
people in the public service.’ 

Several months elapsed with very 
slow progress made in the new direc- 
tion. Finally on April 4, 1955, the Gov- 
ernment Advisory Board on In-service 
Training met and recommended the es- 
tablishment of a Training Coordination 
Council to be composed of the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of each department 
and major office of the government. 
This was the first important project of 
the newly appointed Filipino chief of 
the In-service Training Division. The 
proposed council was charged with the 
primary function “to proceed with the 
identification of the immediate train- 
ing requirements of the various offices 
and agencies of the government and to 
initiate, coordinate, and _ facilitate 
training activities.”® The creation of 
the Training Coordination Council was 
a strategic move to make possible the 
actual installation of the new decen- 
tralized plan within the operating 
agencies of the government. The ad- 
ministrative officers who constituted 
the Council played a key role in the 
administration of their respective de- 
partments or agencies. They were the 
centers around which many important 
matters of administration revolved. For 
instance, the administrative officer 
handled directly all matters dealing 
with departmental records and commu- 
nications. Furthermore, the depart- 
ment secretary most often relied on 
him for advice, and at times, for direct 


7Figures were taken from the files of the 
Bureau of Civil Service for 1957. The ac- 
tual number of people working for govern- 
ment might even be larger than the Bureau 
of Civil Service data. 

8“Sixth Semi-Annual Report on the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, University of 
the Philippines,” May 31, 1955. 











action on matters of budgeting, person- 
nel management, and other policy-de- 
termining decisions. By involving him 
in policy formulation and in the execu- 
tion of the training program in his de- 
partment or agency, it was felt that the 
backing of the administrative officer 
was assured. The decentralized train- 
ing program could not have obtained 
a better representative in the power 
group that governs every major gov- 
ernment entity than the administrative 
officer. 


President Magsaysay in conference 
with his Cabinet approved on May 11, 
1955 a memorandum requesting the is- 
suance of a presidential directive urg- 
ing “in the interest of good govern- 
ment the earnest and _ whole- 
hearted cooperation and support” of all 
government personnel for the revised 
training program.’ On the first of June, 
the In-service Training Division began 
implementing it. In this new phase of 
the Institute’s training program, em- 
phasis was placed on the training of 
agency training officers “‘with a view to 
making possible a government-wide 
program of in-service training on a de- 
centralized basis.”!° This was a major 
departure from the previous program 
of direct instruction of trainees who 
were drawn from various management 
levels. Before the first batch of train- 
ing officers could finish their training 
in the Institute, the President promul- 
gated Administrative Order No. 121 
which formally created the Training 
Coordination Council. The council 
was “to coordinate and facilitate, in ac- 
cordance with such policies as the 
Government Advisory Board for In-ser- 


*Tbid. 

10“Seventh Semi-Annual Report on the In- 
stitute of Public Administration, University 
of the Philippines”, November 30, 1955. 
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vice Training may adopt, the in-service 
training activities of the different de- 
partments, bureaus and offices of the 
government, and to determine, in con- 
formity with procedures which the In- 
stitute of Public Administration may 
prescribe, the special training require- 
ments of said offices as basis for deve- 
loping and carrying out their respec- 
tive in-service training programs.’’!! 
The council functioned actively during 
the period when the Institute trained 
the first four groups of training offic- 
ers who came mostly from national gov- 
ernment agencies. The council deter- 
mined governmental training needs on 
the basis of which the Institute devel- 
oped the syllabi for training officers’ 
courses. It also established standards 
for the selection of government offi- 
cials to participate in the Institute’s 
Training Officers’ Course. Finally, it 
provided some assurance of necessary 
administrative and financial support 
for the training programs to be insti- 
tuted by training officers in their res- 
pective agencies. : 


To further the decentralized ap- 
proach to training, the G.A.B.LT. ex- 
tended the scope of the national prog- 
ram to include officials and employees 
of provinces and chartered cities. Thus, 
the fifth to the seventh group of train- 
ing officers were mainly composed of 
these local officials. The participation 
ef local governments in the Training 
Officers’ course offered by the Insti- 
tute brought to a focus problems which 
had arisen in preceding groups. First 
was the need for readjustments in 
course content in the light of new de- 
velopments and experience in the train- 
ing program. Revisions in course con- 
tent naturally affected the length of 


11Administrative Order No. 121, June 22, 
1955. 
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time needed to complete the course. It 
took the first group of training offic- 
ers four weeks to finish the course; the 
second to the sixth group, six weeks; 
and the seventh group, eight weeks. 
The four-week course was certainly a 
trial or pilot project, for the Institute 
was still groping for insights and ex- 
perience in conducting a newly con- 
ceived program for “training officers.” 
The course was a novelty in the field 
of in-service training and might be pro- 
perly designated as “original” with 
this country. Local government parti- 
cipation in the Training Officers prog- 
ram was deliberately postponed to a 
later date when the Institute had ac- 
cumulated some experience in the new 
course and had revised and improved 
its content and extended its duration. 
The shortcomings of the earlier train- 
ing experience could be compensated 
for by refresher courses in the Insti- 
tute and by direct Institute assistance 
to agency training programs. 


One other problem which was high- 
lighted by local government participa- 
tion in the training officers program 
centered on how to secure support for 
training from within the bureau, or the 
provincial or city government itself. 
Training at the local level would bring 
the decentralized approach to its far- 
thest end. It was realized that if 
training were to be a continuing acti- 
vity within an agency, support for it 
must be built at that level. In the over- 
all organization for training before lo- 
cal government participation, the two 
principal sources of support for the 
training program were the G.A.B.LT. 


and the Training Coordination Council. | 


Both were atop the hierarchy; the for- 
mer at the Cabinet level, the latter at 
the departmental level. Both types of 
support, moreover, were effective only 


insofar as national agencies, practical- 
ly all of which are in Manila, were con- 
cerned. Having secured top manage- 
ment support in our unitary govern- 
ment through continued policy guid- 
ance from the G.A.B.LT., the existence 
of a second-rung support to the prog- 
ram as provided by the Training Coor- 
dination Council appeared merely as a 
complicating factor in the whole 
scheme. 


In view of the foregoing considera- 
tions, the Council was abolished early 
this year. In its place there grew 
training advisory committees organized 
by training officers within the agency 
of operation. These committees were 
felt adequate to take over the functions 
which the council performed for the 
several executive departments and 
other large organizations. For  in- 
stance, they could more precisely de- 
termine the training needs of the agen- 
cy, establish training standards which 
would square with agency peculiarities, 
and at the same time assure both finan- 
cial and mass employee support to the 
training program. Thus, the Institute 
looks forward to a more serious use by 
training officers of this institutional de- 
vice. The vast potential support it pro- 
mises for a training program is worth 
exploiting adroitly. 


To date, the Institute has graduated 
224 training officers distributed all 
over the Philippines.'2 With an eighth 
group scheduled to take the Training 
Officer’s course in early August, the In- 
stitute will have provided all important 
agencies of the national government as 
well as the several provinces and char- 
tered cities with a training officer. 
Training officers are expected to install 


12Three of the total 227 training officers 
graduated by the Institute were Indonesians. 
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and carry on a continuous training 
program as befits the peculiar needs 
of the agency. This is the practical 
meaning given to the decentralized ap- 
proach to the in-service training re- 
quirements of the government. But de- 
centralization did not mean hopeless 
disintegration nor a confused training 
program. There should be “unity in di- 
versity,” to quote a trite but meaning- 
ful phrase. Decentralization must be 
unified. Accordingly, the Institute’s 
implementation of the decentralized 
training program was immediately ac- 
companied by a proposal, approved by 
the G.A.B.I.T., for the installation of a 
government-wide training organization 
within the government service, prefer- 
ably in the Bureau of Civil Service. The 
coordination of activities of all agency 
training officers was to be under the 
responsibility of Government  Train- 
ing Coordinator operating within the 
framework of the Bureau of Civil Ser- 
vice. In order to familiarize himself 
with the activities involved in the train- 
ing program, the Training Coordinator 
held office at the Institute and was for 
a year included in the Institute’s pay- 
roll. However, no one has been per- 
manently appointed as Training Coor- 
dinator in spite of the existence of a po- 
sition for this official under the bureau. 


II 


The First National Conference of 
Government Training Officers was held 
at the Pines Hotel, City of Baguio from 
May 22 to 26, 1957.13 The Conference 
was called under the sponsorship of the 
Institute in cooperation with the newly 
organized Government Training Offic- 
ers Association of the Philippines. 


13A fuller account of the Conference pro- 


ceedings will be published separately by the 
Institute. 
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Eighty training officers, eleven observ- 
ers from various government agencies 
and a combined faculty and secretarial 


team from the Institute attended. The 


guest speakers were Executive Secre- 
tary Fortunato de Leon who spoke on 
“The Successful Implementation of the 
Program of this Administration”; As- 
sistant Executive Secretary Mariano 
Yenko, Jr. on “The Concept of Public 
Servant in the Government of the 
Philippines”; Mr. Fred C. Crawford" 
on “Fundamentals in Developing Hu- 
man Resources’; Mr. Donald McInnis 
who read a panel paper; and Mr. Ro- 
land L. Robinson’® who spoke several 
times during the Conference. 


Looking back, the auspicious begin- 
ning and the successful ending of the 
Conference present a multi-faceted sig- 
nificance. In the first place, the Con- 
ference showed the existence of a con- 
scious group of training officers which 
could, with proper motivation and un- 
der an able and imaginative leadership, 
adequately discharge its rgsponsibili- 
ties in bringing about an effective pub- 
lic administration. It was asserted that 
at the time the Institute was established 
in 1952 in-service training on a govern- 
ment-wide basis was non-existent. The 
Baguio Conference indicated a drastic 
change of the situation in 1957. Now 
there is a potent pool of government of- 
ficials who were trained as training of- 
ficers in the Institute. It can bargain 
as a group for a more rewarding offi- 
cial recognition of its value in improv- 
ing the public service. 


The Baguio Conference might well 
be significant too in creating an insti- 
tutional opportunity for training offic- 


4Chief, Public Administration Division, 
United States Operations Mission, Manila. 

15Formerly, training specialist, U.P. Insti- 
tute of Public Administration and present- 
ly, training specialist, ICA, Thailand. 
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ers to meet as a professional group. At 
the conference they can exchange ex- 
periences and thresh out common prob- 
lems with a degree of detachment and 
perspective which can be gained only 
away from the place of operations. The 
climb to Baguio was symbolic of the 
twin effort for perspective and detach- 
ment (1) on the part of training offic- 
ers in assessing their individual and 
group accomplishments and in figuring 
out their strategies in the solution of 
difficult problems, and (2) on the part 
of the Institute in evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of its in-service training prog- 
ram. For the Institute, particularly, 
the event was significant in that it 
showed the enthusiasm that it had en- 
gendered in many government agen- 
cies, as evidenced by their willingness 
to spend money and to spare the time 
of their training officers who attended 
the conference. The Institute, more- 
over, looks upon the conference as the 
germination of an institution through 
which it aims to accomplish three 
things: first, to get in contact with the 
officers it has trained in a face-to-face 
situation to identify individual and 
group problems and to help them in ar- 
riving at both technical and strategic 
solutions; second, to update the train- 
ing officers in their chosen field and 
to broaden their training; and third, to 
periodically check on the efficacy of its 
training program in the improvement 
of the government service. 


In regard to the third objective, Dir- 
ector Carlos P. Ramos of the Institute 
of Public Administration set forth in 
his keynote address the inquiring and 
stock-taking spirit of the Conference: 
“This Conference has been called here 
in Baguio City for the purpose of exam- 
ining and intelligently solving the prob- 
lems we are meeting in our govern- 





ment-wide in-service training program. 
We are here to evaluate our training ac- 
tivities ... .”” So as not to be misunder- 
stood, the director repeated this con- 
ference theme in another part of his 
address: “It is not the purpose of this 
Conference to pat ourselves on the 
back. No. The purpose is to assess 
our programs especially in this early 
stage to enable us to promote a defi- 
nite and effective course of action to- 
ward a better public service in the 
Philippines through training — not on- 
ly under this administration but under 
all administrations to come.” 


The sobering note the director 
struck in his opening speech was a fit- 
ting answer to the many flattering com- 
ments on the in-service training prog- 
ram. For, from the director’s point of 
view, there were problems as there 
were accomplishments. He emphasized 
that government-wide training was still 
in its infancy and could vigorously de- 
velop only through foresight and ex- 
perience. The fundamental question, 
therefore, to which he called the at- 
tention of the conference was: “how 
effective or how valuable has our ser- 
vice-wide training been?” In relation 
to this basic question, he spelled out 
four principal objectives the G.A.B.LT. 
had set for the program: ‘“(1) to help 
government agencies plan and organize 
training programs; (2) assist agencies 
in the development of adequate train- 
ing materials and devices; (3) assist 
agencies in getting newly installed 
training programs off to a good start; 
and (4) to help train persons who will 
assume responsibility for training in 
the agencies.” He commended the 
training officers for significant suc- 
cesses in all these objectives but at the 
same time called their attention to con- 
commitant weaknesses, some of which 











he identified. He pointed to the sev- 
eral panel and workshop topics sched- 
uled for discussions by the conferees 
which were designed to bring out the 
problems being met. He then enjoined 
the conferees to “contribute some mea- 
sure of effort, knowledge and exper- 
ience in our deliberation on those prob- 
Jems.” He expressed the hope that 
when the conference should have end- 
ed, the conferees would go back to 
their agencies more aware of difficul- 
ties in their training job yet reassured 
by the fact that they were eaual to the 
task. 


For the purpose of assessing the over- 
all effectiveness of its in-service train- 
ing program, the Baguio Conference has 
has provided the Institute a number of 
cues. Based cn these insightful obser- 
vations, a more systematic study of the 
program is underway with a view to 
consolidate gains and to strengthen 
points of weakness. The attendance at 
the conference is revealing of both suc- 
cess and failure. If spending money and 
sparing valuable time of delegates to 
the conference were a proof of full 
agency support and recognition for in- 
service training, the eighty training of- 
ficers in attendance were a measure of 
the program’s success. We could then 
state that, through their efforts, the 
Institute had succeeded in selling in- 
service training and had proven its va- 
lue to many a_ public administrator. 
Considering the fact that training was 
scarcely appreciated in government cir- 
cles in 1952, this, indeed, is no meager 
success. 


Looking at the opposite side, how- 
ever, the Institute has every reason for 
concern. To date 224 training officers 
have been graduated by the Institute. 
This means that 144 of those it has 
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trained failed to attend the conference 
for a variety of reasons.'* By the same 
yardstick with which we measured Ins- 
titute success, the number of absences 
would indicate the degree of failure. 
It would follow that the Institute had 
neither sold nor proven the value of 
training to roughly two-thirds of those 
who have, so far, manifested some in- 
terest in training. How much of the 
failure could have been prevented by 
the Institute and how, is presently the 
subject of an Institute evaluation study. 


The Baguio Conference was a broad- 
ening experience for training officers 
as might be suggested by the abstracts 
of the major papers read and discuss- 
ed. The conference theme, “Education 
and Training of Public Servants for 
Effective Administration”, was cons- 
ciously made broad. Not only specific 
skills and on-the-job training would be 
proper subjects for evaluation but also 
the general orientation and educatio- 
nal background of agency training of- 
ficers in relation to their training res- 
ponsibilities. 


Plenary panel sessions were held in 
the mornings. Each panel was com- 
posed of a chairman who read a paper 
on a specified subject and four mem- 
bers who commented on the panel pa- 
per. The conferees participated in the 
discussions in an open forum which 
ended each panel session. Workshops 
followed in the afternoons in which 
smaller groups discussed selected as- 
pects of the morning panel topics. Each 
workshop had a chairman who acted as 
discussion leader, a resource person, 
and a recorder. The workshops were 


16The training officer of the province of 
Pangasinan, according to the Governor of the 
province, failed to attend the conference be- 
cause of the flu epidemic then grounding a 
great many people. 
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expected to come up with specific so- 
lutions to the problems raised in_ the 
morning. 


Under the general theme of “Pro- 
gram Planning and Implementation for 
Successful Training’, Panel I proceed- 
ed to mull over the topic “Some Ques- 
tions on Training Needs—Planning the 
Training Program.” Professor Jose 
V. Abueva!? who chaired the panel out- 
lined in-service training programs into 
five component parts for purposes of 
analysis, namely: “the discovery of 
training needs, analysis of these needs 
and their translation into contents of 
a training program, organizing for 
training needs, actual conduct of train- 
ing and supervision, and evaluation and 
feed back of training experience.” He 
suggested that training programs 
should be approached as a “never-end- 
ing cycle.” Feeling that the selling of 
in-service training to government ad- 
ministrators was still far from accom- 
plished, he underscored the need for 
well-conceived and carefully thought 
out training programs. ‘Where training 
is not generally recognized as an es- 
sential management function a_ high 
premium rests upon initial success, for 
nothing builds confidence and support, 
where none exists, like initial success.” 


This ended Abueva’s discussion on 
the nature of training in its narrow 
sense. He directed attention to more 
fundamental problems underlying the 
fabric of the government-wide training 
program itself. “My purpose,” he em- 
phasized, “is to reexamine with you 
some of your assumptiens, concepts, 
and practices in your role as training 
officers, particularly as you begin to de- 
velop your training programs.” The 





17 Assistant Professor and Acting Chief of 
Research, Institute of Public Administration, 
U.P. 
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training officer, Abueva insisted, should 
be able to spot and isolate agency pro- 
blems in cooperation with other staff 
personnel and to single out to his chief 
those which are capable of solution 
through training and how and by 
whom. 


Realizing that a successful training 
program does not depend only upon 
skills in conducting training courses 
and in identifying training needs, Abue- 
va postulated a series of questions in 
the nature of a self-examination which 
would make training officers aware of 
the realities of their standing with their 
agency chief and other staff personnel. 
The personal as well as the official re- 
lationships between the training officer 
and management were, to Abueva, a 
crucial factor in the success or failure 
of a training program. Awareness of 
one’s actual standing in an agency was 
thought to lead to corrections of mis- 
conceptions or other difficulties which 
might prove fatal to an otherwise well- 
conceived training program. In the 
event that the agency atmosphere is not 
favorable to training on account of mal- 
adjusted personal or official relation- 
ships or simply a lack of management 
2ppreciation of the value of training, 
Abueva thought it a wise move on the 
part of a training officer to imaginative- 
ly plan for “rectifying strategies.” 


In-service training, in Abueva’s 
terms, requires a measure of sophistica- 
tion in agency organization and manage- 
ment if it were to be effective. ‘The 
classification of positions, job evalua- 
tion, performance standards, and an 
employee evaluation system are essen- 


ial prerequisites to effective, continu- 
p 


ing training.” If they have not been 
established yet, “an important basis for 
training does not exist.” In that event, 











“the training officer might help create 
a demand for these prereauisites as a 
priority ‘training need’ ”’. 


Basing his observations on project 
manuals submitted by training officers 
and training programs now in the files 
of the Institute, Abueva called the at- 
tention of the conferees to a rather nar- 
row view of public administration on 
the part of many training officers. He 
lamented the tendency of training of- 
ficers to equate public administration 
with “management’ narrowly conceived, 
the latter taken to consist of supervi- 
sion, human and public relations, per- 
sonnel management, organization and 
methods and work simplification. This 
equation, Abueva thought, underlies the 
tendency among training officers to 
view management procedures and tech- 
riques as ends in themselves. He there- 
fore stressed the need for adopting a 
functional or “public service” approach 
to training which would focus atten- 
tion on purposes, functions, and pro- 
grams and on the evaluation of manage- 
ment personnel and processes on the 
basis of their contributions to the 
achievement of substantive goals. After 
all, the panel chairman stated, “Govern- 
ments are not instituted to provide a 
paradise for managerial experts... .” 
Training programs which stress the end 
purposes of government would correct 
the perspective of staff men who per- 
form “housekeeping” functions, includ- 
ing training, as they deal with operat- 
ing officials concerned with direct pub- 
lic services. Abueva did not qualify, 
however, what constituted a “correct” 
perspective in the relationship between 
staff and auxiliary personnel on the one 
hand, and line or operating officials on 
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the other.18 


Abueva further suggested an expand- 
ed concept of “training needs.” In his 
own words, “many of the organization 
and management problems that cannot 
be solved by training alone are ‘train- 
ing needs’; the training officer and his 
fellow experts in management can bring 
these problems to the awareness of the 
administrators in the agency. In this 
sense and in inducing the administra- 
tors to think about and to take action 
on them, the training officer is trans- 
forming these line problems into ‘train- 
ing needs’; and in doing so the train- 
ing officer is training his bosses and fel- 
low specialists in management.” It 
would flow naturally from Abueva’s 
conception of “training needs” that a 
training officer needs much more than 
actual training skills. To distinguish 
problems which could be solved through 
training from those needing some other 
administrative devices certainly needs a 
much broader educational preparation 
than is now required of government 
training officers. 


If we grant Abueva’s view of the role 
of a training officer in his agency, a 
four-week, six-week or even eight week 
training in the Institute would appear 
inadequate on the surface. It is quite 
reasonable, however, to assume that 
many training officers have had quite 
adequate education and experience in 
performing the role Abueva would 
make them assume even before their 
training in the Institute. Yet Abueva 
was careful in suggesting an alterna- 
tive method of determining “training 


18Dimock and Dimock would approach the 
problem on a cooperative basis in their con- 
cept of “meshing line and staff.” Leonard 
White, on the other hand, would distinguish 
staff, ‘auxiliary and line functions with the 
implication that the judgment of operating 
officials should be controlling. 
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needs’, for less sophisticated training 
officers as well as for the sophisticated, 
which might enhance their effectiveness 
indirectly and subtly. Says Abueva: 
“An alternative method of determining 
training needs and planning a training 
program is to find and provide the occa- 
sions in which key officials of an agency 
can discover for themselves the problems 
of their agency. In other words, the train- 
ing officer should not carry on his shoul- 
ders the whole burden of determining 
training needs and devising training pro- 
grams .... He can capitalize on the com- 
mon desire for self-discovery, and self- 
correction of all self-respecting indivi- 
duals. Instead of making supervisors, 
staff and auxiliary people feel that he is 
an all-knowing, super-trouble-shooter, the 
training officer should make them feel 
that his job is to assist them willingly 
and ably in strengthening their manage- 
ment roles. By working with them and 
through them, the training officer can be 
a welcome and effective ally.” 


The working topic set for discussion 
in the second panel was “Selecting the 
Instructional Method for Most Telling 
Effect.”” The panel chairman, Profes- 
sor Ramon M. Garcia,'® raised questions 
mostly on method. He was alert in re- 
lating instructional devices to the sub- 
stantive ideas the training officer would 
hike to impart to his trainees. ‘The 
development of wholesome attitudes 
and understanding, training in skills 
and education for public servants re- 
quire that the training officer knows 
why and when to use the variety of 
training methods now available to 
him.” In other words, to Garcia, ins- 
tructional method follow functions. He 
noted several methods of instruction 
sich as lectures, rotation, workshops, 
case study, guided experience, counsel- 
‘ing, role playing and others. Each of 
them should be evaluated as to their ef- 


~ 19Assistant Professor and Training Spe- 
tialist, 
U.P. 


Institute of Public Administration, 
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fectiveness in facilitating the learning 
process. 


To get at the full impact of Garcia’s 
paper on the “instructional method for 
most telling effect,” it might be appro- 
priate to briefly investigate here the ba- 
sic nature of communication. Training 
is primarily a matter of communication 
the transmission of ideas from one 
person to another. There are four ele- 
ments in a communication system, 
namely: the communicator, the idea 
wished to be communicated, the com- 
municatee or receiver of the idea and 
the response to the idea. In terms prac- 
tical to the training officer, we might 
substitute the four elements in a com- 
munication system with the training of- 
ficer (as the communicator), the idea 
he wants to transmit, the trainee who 
receives the idea (as communicatee) 
and the response of the trainee to the 
idea. The question arises: which ins- 
‘ructional method should the training 
officer choose in order to secure the 
“most telling effect,” i., in transmit- 
ting a particular idea or set of ideas to 
his trainees and in securing a healthy 
response? 





Garcia’s answer was “it depends!” 
He could not give a categorical answer, 
for nobody can. All four elements of 
communication are variable and the in- 
structional method should fit variations 
of the four elements. Thus, in consider- 
ing the “learner at the time of learn- 
ing” as an element in the communica- 
tion system, he cautioned the training 
officers to consider “his age, his past 
experiences, his motivations and his na- 
tive intelligence.” Again, insofar as the 


. training officer is himself an element in 


the teaching process, Garcia postulated 
a number of questions: “Is he capable 
of teaching because he has a good grasp 

















of the subject matter as well as a mas- 
tery of human relations? Is he willing 
to teach? Does he like teaching? .. . 
Is the teacher capable of adjusting his 
lesson plans to the students so that he 
knows what and when the students are 
ready to learn? Does the teacher moti- 
vate the students? Does he sustain 
their interest?” “Another factor that 
should be considered,” said Garcia, “is 
the kind of material (ideas to be trans- 
mitted) to be taught; materials which 
are meaningful to the learner can be 
absorbed rapidly.” And on the particu- 
lar instructional method to be used, he 
gave the example that the training of- 
ficer “cannot use the conference if the 
trainees are inexperienced and inade- 
quately informed about the subject 
matter or if a trained conference lead- 
er for the group is not available. 


Garcia was careful in bringing to the 
attention of the conferees the crucial 
character of the choice of method, par- 
ticularly in the initial stages of the 
training program. ‘Inappropriate me- 
thods’, he pointed out, “may not only 
result in the failure of a particular 
training project but may also create ne- 
gative attitudes among the trainees 
which might jeopardize all types of dev- 
elopment and training in the agency. 
And when the training officer is just 
starting his training program, the use of 
inappropriate methods may spell the 
doom of the project. The word of fail- 
ure will get around, and since the learn- 
er has to be considered in all training 
programs, (who by now has developed 
a resistance to training) it might prove 
aifficult to get him back to a more re- 
ceptive attitude. To get him for train- 
ing through orders from his superiors is 
to violate a fundamental law of pedago- 
gy, namely, that learning is not a mat- 
ter of force.” Further limitations on 
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the choice of a training method was not- 
ed by Garcia to be simply lack of ade- 
Guate resources. ‘We have some ins- 
tances,” he said, “where effective me- 
thods cannot be carried out because the 
training room situation is such that the 
chosen method cannot be effectively 
applied. Most government agencies 
lack adequate training room facilities.” 


The use of particular teaching aids in 
the transmission of ideas was discussed 
in Garcia’s panel. He called the atten- 
tion of the conference to the limita- 
tions of the universal, and at times 
overused, lecture method in training. 
He thought that effective lecturing 
would need appropriate facial expres- 
sions, physical movements, a simple but 
adequate language and a_ powerful 
voice which rises and falls according to 
the required emphasis on a given sub- 
ject matter. The use of field trips in 
training, according to Garcia, would be 
self-defeating if not carefully planned 
and made meaningful to trainees. He 
further suggested a need for evaluation 
of field trips, for “observation is not 
mere perception anymore than study is 
mere reading.” He lamented the fact 
that audio-visual aids such as training 
films are not locally available and Ins- 
titute efforts to acquire a sizable libra- 
ry of these aids through the foreign aid 
program have yielded no material re- 
sults. However, he was quick to men- 
tion the potentialities of charts and 
graphs which can be produced cheaply. 
On this he cited the case of the train- 
ing officer of Tarlac province who inge- 
niously reproduced charts at nominal 
cost and the Bureau of Post which mi- 
meographed and distributed handouts 
on appropriate subjects before the start 
of the training sessions. 


In the matter of selecting instructors 
or lecturers in a training program, Gar- 
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cia thought it wise for a training officer 
to first look for available and able indi- 
viduals in the agency itself. “All things 
being equal, an insider would make a 
better instructor inasmuch as he knows 
the trainees personally. Moreover, he 
is aware of the problems confronting 
the agency which he can cite and dis- 
cuss to help make the instruction on a 
practical and meaningful level.” This 
is also one way of getting top manage- 
ment personnel involved in the train- 
ing program. It might well lead to all- 
out management support for training in 
the agency to solve problems which top 
management itself perceives or disco- 
vers as needing immediate remedies 
through training. 


Two panel sessions were held in suc- 
cession on May 24 as in the previous 
morning. The general theme for the 
day was “The Management of Training 
Programs.” Mr. Donald McInnis 2° who 
chaired Panel I read a paper entitled 
“Some Guides for Making Training Ef- 
fective.” He opened the panel session 
by indicating some “slippery” problems 
attaching to a definition of “effective 
training.” Noting the difficulties of a 
precise definition, he suggested a short 
but workable one: “that training is ef- 
fective which achieves defined goals 
within reasonable cost tolerances.” In 
McInnis’ view, therefore, ‘effective- 
ness” is a function of two variables: the 
character and magnitude of the goal and 
the cost, in terms of resources, which 
we are willing to underwrite. Hence, 
McInnis hastened to add that “this type 
of definition . . . pushes the iob of fix- 


ing evaluation criteria back to the goal- . 


20 Personnel Adviser, USOM, Manila, and 
President, Hawaii Chapter, American Socie- 
ty for Personnel Administration. 


setting and program planning stage 
which is probably the best place for it 
to be, anyway.” 


McInnis identified what he called “in- 
gredients” of success for an in-service 
training program. He singled out “the 
existence of competent, balanced train- 
ing staff” as the first ingredient and 
“in many respects the indispensable 
one.” “No matter how much the role of 
line supervision in training is stressed,”’ 
he added, “the need for one or more 
staff specialists to help plan, organize, 
and guide the overall training program 
continues to be well recognized.” Thus 
the goal of the Institute has been to 
provide every government agency with 
at least one “competent” training of- 
ficer who can plan, organize, and guide 
training programs. To McInnis, how- 
ever, “competence” of a training staff 
means more than mere “possession of 
basic pedagogical knowledges; more 
than skill in selling and organizing 
(training programs); more than the 
ability to speak well; more than the 
possession of a likeable personality.” A 
good training officer is “first and fore- 
most a good developer.” And a good 
developer is one who “makes people 
comfortable with uncertainty, molds 
them to a high batting-average of be- 
ing right but encourages them to make 
mistakes.”?! McInnis further explained 
that “the good developer instils the con- 
fidence necessary to assume initiative, 
venture ideas, and make mistakes. The 
main thing in a training situation is that 
the trainees should desire to strive for 
self-betterment; and therefore the im- 
planting of this desire is the first ob- 
jective of the training officer, and suc- 


21 McInnis citing the Society for Personnel 
Administration, Pamphlet No. 9, “Executive 
cae in Action.” (Washington, D.C., 
1955). 
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cess in so doing the best test of his com- 
petency.”? 


The difficulties of getting budgetary 
support for a “balanced staff’ of train- 
ing specialists was ably brought to the 
attention of the conferees. “One of the 
surprising contrasts of the manage- 
ment scene in the Philippines,” McInnis 
observed, “is the existence of a wide- 
spread enthusiasm and support for in- 
service training alongside a widespread 
in-attention to the need for establishing 
full-time training staffs.” Tc this fi- 
nancial problem, he related a second 
“ingredient” for effective training, 
namely, the adequacy of training facili- 
ties. He asked: 


“How are we to obtain a large, light, 
well-ventilated classroom in an _ office 
building which is already so overcrowded 
that employees are working in the corri- 
dors? How are we to procure a sound- 








22 Mcinnis sought to strengthen his ideas on 
“self-learning” as the best approach to train- 
ing by quoting Prof. F. J. Roethlisberger who 
says: “We should stop giving supervisors ‘the 
word’. This I imagine is going to be diffi- 
cult for some of us. ‘Do you mean,’ I can 
hear someone ask, ‘that we can no longer 
tell supervisors anything?’ Let there be no 
mistake about it; I mean just that. We have 
to stop telling supervisors how they should 
behave and what their attitudes should be. 
We have to stop talking down to supervisors, 
lecturing them, giving them pep talks and 
little sermonettes. We have to give up our 
precepts, maxims, wheezes, and even their 
more dignified manifestations called ‘princi- 
ples’. 


“Why must we stop these things? For 
the simple reason that once and for all we 
are going to take seriously the idea that su- 
pervisors learn by themselves from their 
own experience, and that what we can do 
most effectively is to help them in this pro- 
cess. Let us remember that our new ob- 
jective is to assist people in learning from 
their own experience. We are no longer 
trying to change them; we are giving them 
the opportunity to change themselves, if they 
wish, by reflecting upon and re-evaluating 
their own experience.” 


movie projector when the organization is 
seriously deficient in good typewriters? 
How can we justify the acquisition of fur- 
niture, films, slapboards, fans, tape recor- 
ders, amplifying systems, etc., when half 
of the key officials in the agency are sit- 
ting in chairs perfectly designed to pro- 
duce sacro-iliac backs and the other half 
are required to type their own letters and 
file their own papers for want of clerical 
assistants: 


The budgetary “inattention” which Mc- 
Innis deplored is the rather low posi- 
tion of in-service training in the prior- 
ity scale of the Government in distribut- 
ing its meager resources. 


The inadequacy of the national in- 
come to meet governmental require- 
ments poses a formidable limit to the 
desire for a greater governmental ap- 
preciation of the value of training in 
terms of greater financial support. 
Training, along with other administra- 
tive activities of the government, is 
generally considered an overhead cost 
mn developing the entire economy. Thus, 
in the assignment of resources, it is of- 
ten far below in the priorities for dev- 
clopmental projects. The size of our 
national income is the ultimate determi- 
nant of the amount that can be devoted 
to supporting overhead or housekeep- 
ing activities. Our present undeveloped 
economy would leave much to be de- 
sired, therefore, in the amount of fi- 
nancial support made available to train- 
ing as a housekeeping function. This 
means that training officers in the fore- 
seeable future will operate amidst in- 
adequate finances. 


McInnis was quick, however, to find 
some palliative to the adverse conse- 
quences of insufficient financial support 
in “dynamism of . . . instruction and 
leadership” although ‘not completely 
and not for long.” It is thus a great 
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challenge to every training officer to 
make the best use of available resourc- 
es without being complacent or cynical 
about remediable financing problems. 


McInnis underscored what he called 
a third “must” in an effective training 
program: “topside support.” Support 
irom top management, to him, need not 
come from “the man at the very apex 
of the organization, but the power group 
which immediately surrounds him.” It 
is enough that someone close to the top 
maintains “a lively interest in, and un- 
derstanding of in-service training and 
provide the indispensable support to 
the training program.” There is little 
hope in obtaining adequate facilities 
and personnel for the program, accord- 
ing to McInnis, “unless positive sup- 
port is forth-coming from the top.” As- 
suming the existence of a training pro- 
gram, he suggested several methods to 
“widen and strengthen the existing 
sources of support.” One way was to 
keep management informed. In his 
words, “one of the most serious mis- 
takes a technical program can make is 
to neglect the making of periodic re- 
ports to topside.” 


A second method proposed by McIn- 
nis was to keep top management in- 
volved. As in a previous panel paper, 
McInnis emphasized that ‘from the out- 
set the wise training director will in- 
volve the power group of the organiza- 
tion in the training program, and keep 
it involved. The determination of train- 
ing needs, the formulation of a training 
policy, the setting up of specific pro- 
grams, the instruction of individual 
groups—all present ample opportuni- 
ties for the participation of the first- 
echelon officials.” 


In the event that some top officials 
are not sold to training, McInnis sug- 
gested a third method: “analyze points 


of resistance and try to crack them. 
The astute training staff will keep a 
watchful eye on the recalcitrant officials 
and make definite efforts either to cap- 
ture them or contain them” for they 
might be elevated to a decisive position 
of authority, and this will be a perma- 
nent set-back to the program. “One fre- 
quently effective technique for over- 
coming resistance,” he added, “is the 
familiar one of talking the reluctant of- 
ficial into a ‘pilot’ project and then 
making the project a resounding suc- 
cess. But a healthy application of Dale 
Carnegie salve is usually the best way 
of curing these organizational sore 
spots.” 


In view of the general reluctance of 
subordinate officials to exercise initia: 
tive and to assume responsibility, a 
most important suggestion of McInnis 
in getting “topside support” was fot 
training officers to “assume maximum 
delegation of authority to proceed with 
training.” Within certain limits, McIn- 
nis emphasized, “a training director 
may properly assume .. . that the du- 
ties of his position automatically give 
him the authority to do many things 
without specific approval from above. 
If he then acts confidently, and with 
imagination and energy, I cannot help 
but feel he will have won new ground 
for himself and his program.” 


A fourth and final determinant of 
the effectiveness of training, according 
to the panel chairman, is a sustained in- 
terest of the mass of employees and 
supervisors in the program. To secure 
mass support, McInnis thought that the 
full indorsement of the program by “top 
management should be made known to 
all, especially in the form of a training 
policy.” To enhance its efficacy, this 
top support should include “off-duty 
study grants, scholarships, and sabba- 























ticals’’ and an adequate recognition for 
participation in the training program. 
High-quality training kept at a practical 
level and varied in form would evoke 
employee enthusiasm. High-quality 
training, obviously, requires highly qua- 
lified training officers and training 
equipment such as audio-visual aids. 
This brings us back to the question of 
financing. 

The panel chaired by Prof. Carlos P. 
Ramos?’ had for its topic “The Role of 
the Training Officer in Developing 
Trained Manpower for the Government 
Service.”24 In defining that particular 
role of the training officer, Director 
Ramos called attention to the broader 
aspects of the training concept. Accord- 
ing to him, “training for the public ser- 
vice means more than just the develop- 
ment of mechanical skills or operation- 
al techniques. It also involves training 
in constructive attitudes, positive out- 
look and the acquisition of ‘administra- 
tive morality’ and conscience. It is just 
as much the responsibility of manage- 
ment as it is the responsibility of the 
community.” He related this concept of 
training to the immediate needs of the 
government. 

“One needs only to ponder over the 
complex business of government today to 
realize the enormous ‘training needs’ of 
the public service. The services required 
by government range from that of the un- 
skilled laborer to that of the scientist. 
Yurthermore, the expanding interest of 
our government in social and economic 
development has precipitated a deviation 
from the traditional demand for close-col- 


jared lawyers and tax collectors reminis- 
cent of Spanish times, to an ever increas- 
23 Director, Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, U.P 
24 This report is a reconstruction of the 
panel proceedings from the chairman’s notes 
and the observations of Institute staff mem- 
bers who attended the Conference. The tape 
recording of the discussions in this panel can- 
not be located. 
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ing demand for engineers, agriculturists, 
veterinarians, medical men, economists, 
sociologists, anthropologists, psychologists, 
statisticians and professional public admi- 
nistrators.” 


Ramos proceeded to delimit the res- 
ponsibilities of the training officer. He 
noted the impossibility of carrying on 
an in-service training for the professions 
now providing technical services to the 
government. “In-service training should 
be left to the resources of the profes- 
sions themselves outside the govern- 
ment service.” For the training offic- 
er, the “area within which . . . he moves 
end acts is delimited by administrative 
boundaries.” Obviously, Ramos had in 
mind the entire field of public adminis- 
tration as within “administrative boun- 
daries” and, therefore, still too large an 
area for the training officer’s prepara- 
tions. He thus cautioned the training 
officer to desist from “thinking and act- 
ing like a miracle man.” 


“Frequently, the agency head assumes 
that because of his successful, completion 
of the course at the Institute of Public 
Administration, the training officer has 
become somewhat of a so-called expert in 
management, reorganization, and other 
technical aspects of administration. Please 
remember that you have been trained as 
training officer, nothing else. It would 
be unwise to heed the urge to show off 
and to start changing things in your of- 
fices and throw everything into chaos. 
You are training officers, and your role 
should be confined to the solution of ad- 
ministrative problems that can be solved 
through training. Only through the full 
realization of this role can the training 
officer most effectively contribute to the 
training requirement of the government.” 


The administrative problems “that 
can be solved through training’’ re- 
volve around work simplification, gen- 
eral supervision and orientation, hu- 
man and public relations, and a few 
others. Even in these limited areas, 


to 
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however, some difficulties of training 
the older employees may be anticipat- 
ed. Adults as they are, to use Freudian 
ideas, government employees in gen- 
eral have already stabilized their emo- 
tions, proclivities and prejudices. Their 
minds no longer tabula rasa, adults can 
be taught new ideas and better  out- 
look only by replacing the old _ ones. 
This is not an easy task, for fresh ideas 
are bound to be suspect while the old 
ones afford the ‘mature’ employee 
some sense of security. These would 
probably explain the statement of 
Ramos that “many of us seem at 
peace with ignorance.” 


Ramos discussed the support now 
gained in this country for training. “We 
never quite realized a few years back 
that this training program we had de- 
vised and installed would be rapidly 
catching fire in the agencies throughout 
the country. More than one half of the 
total agencies of the government today 
have training officers planning and car- 
tying out all sorts of training activities. 
The officials of government, from the 
highest down, are on the whole, giving 
the program a great deal of support. 
Philippine Congress itself is seeing a 
good deal of good in the efforts of the 
Institute and the Executive to better 
governmental administration through 
the training program.” Ramos named 
many congressmen who committed 
themselves to some positive action in 
support of training. He took exception, 
however, at “some officials who still are 
ambivalent, apathetic, even hostile to 
the training idea.” He thought that 
“these official must be those who be- 


long to the old moldy school whose fos- . 


silized notions and ways are now being 
threatened by the modern training tech- 
niques. Such officials as these should 
be handled with extra care. The irre- 


trievable cases may be allowed to fade 
away.” 

Feeling that the training program has 
been sold to governmental manage- 
ment, Ramos exhorted the training of- 
ticers to “maintain, consolidate and fur- 
ther expand” what has been gained. 
‘Our main problem today is to give the 
assurance that we in the training pro- 
fession are not going to let our sup- 
porters down. We have secured public 


and governmental support. This makes . 


our responsibility for success all the 
more disconcerting.” 


Picking up the point he stressed ear- 
lier on the need for motivational and 
attitudinal training in the public ser- 
vice, he reminded the training officers 
not to concern themselves merely with 
«administrative skills in their training 
programs. “The role of the training of- 
ficers is much more basic than this. 
The general development and effective- 
ness of government personnel is his 
concern. The foundation for good gov- 
ernment is stabilized only when we are 
able to continually produce competent, 
intelligent and well motivated public 
servants.” 

This being a presidential election 
year, the panel chairman expressed 
concern for training officers who en- 
gage in politics. “It is your responsibili- 
ty,’ Ramos warned the conferees, “to 
keep politics out of the training room.” 
Mr. Epifanio Sedigo picked up this point 
in his comments on the chairman’s 
talk.2° He referred to the special case 
of local government training officers, 
many of whom were political appoint- 
ees. He thought that these training of- 
ficers should be able to balance politics 
and administration. ‘Whether he likes 


25 Training Officer, Dumaguete City, and 
member of the panel. Briccio Salvana, 
Training Officer of Cagayan de Oro initially 
brought up this point from the floor. 
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1t or not, the training officer is in poli- 
tics. He knows he is in politics and yet 
he knows as well that he must stay out 
ct politics to more effectively fulfill his 
role.” 


Sedigo’s observation yields an impor- 
tant insight into practical administra- 
tion. In fact, Sedigo was only a step 
away from saying that politics and ad- 
ministration intertwine at several 
points and actually merge with one 
another in higher administrative levels. 
Yet, a great many officials and employ- 
ees of the government today still insist 
on separating the two processes. Strict 
separation between politics and admi- 
nistration is not only undemocratic; it 
also sterilizes administration. Whether 
or not training officer Sedigo is meet- 
ing outstanding success in his training 
program because he knows how to “ride 
on the waves” of politics is an interest- 
ing question his colleagues in the train- 
ing profession might well explore.?é 


Il 


Pending the results of the current 
evaluation of the training program by 
the Institute, any pronouncements as to 
the program’s success or failure is 
hound to be impressionistic. Moreover, 
it will not be surprising at all if this 
writer’s biases will unintentionally tilt 
his present conclusions toward the more 
comforting word “success”. However, 
awareness of this eventuality when add- 
ed to this writer’s indirect participation 
in the training program, will probably 
permit a close approximation to the 
findings of an impartial observer. 


In perspective, the decentralized ap- 
proach to the training needs of the gov- 


26 Mr. Epifanio Sedigo was among the few 
medalists of the Conference for initiating 
and implementing an “outstanding training 
program” in Dumaguete City. 
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ernment holds promise of success. For 
the moment, there seems to be no com- 
peting alternative to decentralized 
training to meet.the training require- 
ments of more than a quarter-million 
officials and employees in the public 
service. And the need for a continuing 
in-service training program in all gov- 
crnment agencies is all the more felt 
in view of recent legislation making ci- 
vil service eligibility “permanent”, the 
increasing number of ‘“non-eligible”’ 
employees in the service, the readiness 
with which special eligibilities are giv- 
en applicability to a wide variety of po- 
sitions requiring different qualifica- 
tions, the passionate attachment to the 
seniority rule as a basis for promotion, 
and of the rapidly expanding and 
changing character of governmental 
functions which require new imple- 
menting techniques unknown to old- 
time public servants. In answer to these 
peculiarities of the service, it might yet 
be necessary to further brpaden the 
training of training officers than what 
they presently have. 


The potential training capacity of the 
224 training officers so far graduated by 
the Institute is tremendous. Along the 
lines in which the Institute expects the 
training officers to formulate and im- 
plement training programs, the Insti- 
tute’s training capacity is potentially 
multiplied by the number of training of- 
ficers graduated. It is, therefore, in 
“the training of trainers” for the seve- 
ral government agencies that the Insti- 
tute can make a lasting and effective im- 
pact in the training field. Partial re- 
ports received by the Institute from se- 
veral training officers are encouraging. 
A tabulation of these reports are repro- 
Cuced below. 
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Number of Courses Number of 
Courses Participants 
38 Supervisory DGvVelOpment ... 2... civic cccccccccdcweeses 1437 
44 EE TO i nd acs pind tec cacede ene SA eau Gem éeels 7292 
12 eee TSE UNI TROUONITED oo ie ccc wc cccccecseves 470 
24 Institutes (conducted by the Agricultural Credit 
and Cooperative Financing Corporation) ............ 2531 
16 Accounting, Auditing, Budgeting and Public Finance .... 843 
7 oc hac aha as Sanchar elu: pe O Ona MET a Te Ge ee os: 6 169 
4 Work simplification and Administrative Analysis ........ 241 
1 pe | 22 
+ IG NG 5 56.5 6 5 & wicce .d/0in « cieteiniew tei banisaane’s 180 
z so a 4 ns wl HIN WialW 4 wee waCG 50 
23 THOTT BUMUENE COMES. ove cee cc erecccecennsevececenes 1580 
Ree? 8) wererun meet eel De ee PR ea ak ben Shee es 14,815 


The numbers indicated in the above 
iable, although incomplete, are already 
impressive. No judgment wili be made, 
however, on training quality. Many iso- 
lated impressions prevent assurance of 
quality training. Inadequate clerical, 
library, and physical facilities are 
broadly evident in practically all gov- 
ernment offices. The failure of many 
agencies to provide full-time training 
officers, not to mention the inadequate 
pay for present full-time and part time 
training officials, argue against making 
such an assurance. Finally, the Insti- 
iute has had barely two years of expe- 
rience in the “training officers’ course.”’ 
As indicated earlier in this article, the 
{irst few groups of training officers took 
the course at a time of drastic changes 
in course content and in the length of 
time to complete the course. While di- 
rect Institute assistance to agencies 
noused in Manila might be a plausible 
remedy for earlier inadequacies in the 
training course, not much has been done 
in this direction on account of demands 


for staff time and effort for other pri-— 


mary activities such as academic train- 
ing, research, special conferences, and 


consultation. The termination in 1956 
of the University of the Philippines-Uni- 


versity of Michigan contract which es- 
tablished the Institute meant the with- 
drawal of American personnel. The Fili- 
pino staff, which has never been in full 
strength on account of leaves of ab- 
sence of its members for study abroad, 
was left on its own resources. Only one 
American visiting professor assists the 
Institute as consultant under a Rocke- 
‘eller grant. Available staff time for 
in-service training continues to be used 
in the “training of trainers” to carry 
out the G.A.B.LT.’s policy to provide 
every major government agency with a 
iraining officer. 


Projecting the program into the next 
few years, there are several areas in 
which the present program may be fur- 
ther improved. Upon completion of the 
course by the eighth group of training 
officers in October, 1957; staff time and 
effort for training might be directed to- 
ward: First, an intensive study of the 
course with a view to “packaging” it 

(a) to meet the limited time allowed by 

agencies to their training officers for 
the course;27 


27 Training officers take the course on of- 
ficial time with full pay. 
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(b) to give future training officers, in re- 
placement of those who will be sepa- 
rated, promoted, or retired, or to di- 
rect the training programs of smaller 
agencies not vet provided for, maxim- 
um training possible under stringent 
time limitations; 


second, a research program in the field 
of training to discover and record in- 
digenous materials and experience—a 
phase of the program in which little 
has been done; third, the preparation 
and institution of refresher courses for 
training officers which would enable 
them to expand their training capabili- 
ties; fourth, the formulation and con- 
duct of advanced courses for outstand- 
ing training officers; and fifth, the hold- 
ing of executive development courses 
which training officers cannot handle 
by themselves alone. This should ans- 
wer the complaints of not a few train- 
ing officers about executive apathy to 
training programs in the agencies. 

The Institute director, who at the 
same time is the chief of the In-service 
Training Division, has plans for the 
creation of regional training centers. He 
conceives of these centers not only as 
vn organizational facility for the ex- 
change cf experience between training 
officers within the region but also as 
research outposts for the Institute. 
“lembers of the staff would be detailed 
to these centers from time to time to 
eet as catalysts and consultants in the 
recording and exchange of training ex- 
perience. The director sees in this ar- 
rangement a possible ‘adjustment of 
took knowledge to local problems.” He 
expressed concern over the extensive 
use of foreign materials in the various 
‘raining programs. 


The plan is plausible but not devoid 
of problems. The financing of the 
centers and the hiring of additional 
staff members for regional assignment 
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gre yet to be reckoned with. The pre- 
cent staff of the Institute is small com- 
pared to the magnitude of its tasks. 
On top of this difficulty, the research 
equipment and experience of govern- 
ment training officers, as in the case of 
some Institute staff members themsel- 
ves, are meager. In view of the priority 
that research in training should get, 
these needs and difficulties preclude 
the talked-about expansion of Institute 
activities into other training areas 
such as personnel, police, civil service 
reform conferences and similar insti- 
tutes. 


Other important phases of the train- 
ing program which can stand a good 
deal of improvement are the recruit- 
ment for and staff follow-up of train- 
ing programs. The present require. 
ment that those who will train in the 
Institute must have a permanent posi- 
tion in the agency, is a step in the right 
direction but needs stricter implemen- 
tation. Institute assisitance to agency 
training officers, on the other hand, 
should be in the determination of 
iraining needs, formulation of new 
training programs and the manner of 
implementation, rather than in deliver- 
ing lectures in already existing pro- 
grams. 


Top support for the program is for 
the moment shaky. The untimely 
death of the chairman and a member of 
the G.A.B.LT. and the lack of a perma- 
nent president of the University of the 
Philippines who could make final deci- 
sions as member of the G.A.B.LT. , de- 
prived the program of policy guidance 
and a voice in the top councils of gov- 
ernment. The vacancy of the post of 
training coordinator under the Bureau 
of Civil Service also robs the program 
ef continuing coordination and over- 
sight of ongoing agency training all over 
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the country. Uncertain support from 
ihe top does not encourage support at 
ihe agency level in the form of higher 
salaries, permanent positions, and bet- 
‘er facilities for training staffs. Many 
training officers have failed so far to 
form training advisory committees 
which would give support to the pro- 
gram within the agency. Whether or 
not the newly organized Government 


Training Officers’ Association, which 
came about as a by-product of the pro- 
gram, can secure greater governmental 
support, is a possibility worth explo- 
ring. In the ultimate analysis, however, 
any continuing support for the pro- 
eram must be justified by the intrinsic 
usefulness of training officers in bring- 
ing about an improved public service. 


Magsaysay’s Program of Government 


Heretofore, social justice has raised fervent but frustrated hopes 
in the hearts of our less fortunate citizens. We must not permit social 
justice to be an empty phrase in our Constitution. We must bring it 


to life — for all! 


In consonance with this purpose, my administration shall take po- 
sitive, energetic measures to improve the living conditions of our fel- 
low citizens in the barrios and neglected rural areas and of laborers in 


our urban and industrial centers. 


Democracy becomes meaningless if it fails to satisfy the primary 
needs of the common man, if it cannot give him freedom from fear 
and freedom from want. His happiness and security are the only foun- 


dations on which a strong republic can be built. 


His happiness and 


security shall be foremost among the goals of my administration. 


We must develop the national economy so that it may better satis- 


fy the material needs of our people. 


The benefits of any economic or 


industrial development program shall be channeled first to our com- 
mon people, so that their living standards shall be raised. 


—From the Inaugural Address of President Ramon Mag- 
saysay delivered on December 30, 1953. 
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A Look at the Government's Supply System‘ 
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Supply is a vital supporting function 
of any large scale enterprise. A cardi- 
nal requirement for the effective con- 
duct of military operations, a well-knit 
supply system can spell the difference 
hetween victory and defeat in the bat- 
tlefield. Many a proud and seemingly 
formidable army have been denied the 
blessings of Mars due to a dysfunction 
of the supply mechanism. In civilian 
agencies, conceding that the role of the 
supply system may not be as decisive, 
:ts contribution to effective public man- 
agement cannot be taken lightly. Eco- 
nomical and efficient purchasing faci- 
litates the implementation of govern- 
mental programs. Contrariwise, ineffi- 
cient supply devices are a stumbling 
block to the achievement and mainten- 
ence by the State of a desired level of 
public services. 


Estimated annual expenditures for 
supplies of Philippine government 
amount to a hundred million pesos. In 
view of the tremendous costs involved 
and the importance of a smooth flow 
of needed items and non-personal serv- 
ices to the using agencies, it is essen- 


*Parts of this paper draw heavily upon a 
report to the chairman of the Task Force 
on Administrative Services of the Govern- 
ment Survey and Reorganization Commission 
written by Jose V. Abueva in 1955. 


tial to have a supply system which as- 
sures that the right kind of supply is 
available at the proper time and place 
and at a reasonable price. 

Our purpose in this article is to de- 
imneate the several phases of the supply 
system, highlighting the essential fea- 
tures, problems and deficiencies, as well 
as proposed reforms. Included in the 
discussion are the purchasing organiza- 
tion and procedure, standard specifica- 
tions, purchase negotiations, foreign 
buying, traffic management, stockpil- 
ing, payment, property utilization, pro- 
posed reforms and our final comments. 
We have sought to view the supply 
system comprehensively by extending 
the scope of the paper to embrace as- 
pects of a modern procurement system 
which are currently diffused and un- 
coordinated in Philippine government. 
Although the proposed center for sup- 
ply management! would also coordinate 
supply in the military establishment, 
this particular area is deemphasized. 


1One major recommendation made by the 
Government Survey and Reorganization Com- 
mission is the consolidation of auxiliary or 
“housekeeping” functions—procurement, sup- 
ply, maintenance and custody of real prop- 
erty, property utilization, records manage- 
ment, printing and other reproduction serv- 
ices in a Department of General Services. 
Under the proposed set-up, a Bureau of Sup- 
ply Coordination will be established to serve 
as a center for supply management. 
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Purchasing Organization & Procedure 


In Philippine government, the pur- 
chasing function is centrally lodged in 
an integral unit of the Department of 
Finance—the Bureau of Supply. Direct- 
ly responsible for the conduct of the 
multi-faceted procurement program is 
a Purchasing Agent who heads the bu- 
reau. The central purchasing agency 
is organized into three main divisions— 
Administrative, Buying, and Supplies. 
Annual appropriations for the agency 
during the last three fiscal years aver- 
aged a little over two hundred thou- 
cand pesos. Its personnel of approxi- 
mately one hundred attend to the car- 
rying out of three major projects, — 
namely, procurement, warehousing and 
delivery, and general administration. 


As a rule, purchases of supplies? for 
the ten executive departments, their 
constituent divisions, bureaus and other 
subsidiary units are conducted through 
the bureau. At the local level, the bu- 
reau services the supply needs of fifty- 
three provinces, twenty-eight chartered 
cities, 1135 municipalities and 173 mu- 
nicipal districts. With the creation of a 
separate procurement unit in the Of- 
fice of Economic Coordination, govern- 
ment owned and/or controlled corpo- 
rations have shifted their traditional re- 
liance on the Bureau of Supply for the 
filling in of supply requirements. The 
Armed Forces of the Philippines until 
June of 1956 was permitted to procure 
supplies without the intervention of the 
central purchasing agency. The Uni- 


2Section 2042 of the Revised Administrative 
Code defines supplies as including “every- 
thing except real estate, which may be need- 
ed in the transaction of official business or 
for public use, whether of the nature of fur- 
niture, equipment, stationery, materials for 
construction, livestocks, foodstuffs or perso- 
nal property of any sort. In this paper, the 
term “supply” is to be construed as includ- 
ing non-personal services. 
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versity of the Philippines, the Philip- 
pine General Hospital, and the National 
Economic Council also buy their sup- 
plies independently. 


Normally, the initial phase of the pro- 
curement cycle is concerned with the 
planning of agency supply needs. Re- 
auisitioning offices are required to send 
an estimate of the kinds and amounts 
of needed supplies to the central pur- 
chasing agency three months before 
the end of the current fiscal period, or 
at the latest, soon after the enactment 
of the annual appropriations act for 
the ensuing fiscal year. This particu- 
lar requirement however is honored 
more in the breach than in observance. 
This lack of preparation is a glaring 
deficiency of our supply system. 


The procurement cycle commences 
with the filling out of the prescribed 
requisition form (B. S. Form No. 1). 
Requisitions are prepared in quiniupli- 
cate and distributed as follows: the 
original and a carbon copy to the Pur- 
chasing Agent, one carbon copy each 
to the agency official processing the 
requisition and to the approving offi- 
cer. The fifth is retained by the re- 
quisitioner. Requisitions coming from 
executive agencies have to be certified 
vy the accounting officer as to the 
availability of funds against which ex- 
penditures for supplies are sought to 
be charged. Requisitions from district 
engineers should be certified by the 
provincial treasurers as to availability 
of funds and are forwarded to the Bu- 
reau of Public Works and to the Depart- 
ment of Public Works and Communica- 
tions for approval. When requisitions 
are made by division superintendents of 
schools or district health officers, ap- 
proval of the Education and Health bu- 
reaus and departments, respectively, 
are required. Formerly, requisitions ori- 
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ginating from local units of government 
had to be coursed through the Depart- 
ment of Finance. This circuitous proce- 
dure has been remedied somewhat by a 
1954 provincial circular which provides 
that such reauisitions are to be sent di- 
rectly to the Bureau of Supply when 
the amount involved does not exceed 
P1,000.* 


In specified instances, the Bureau of 
Supply may accept a requisition direct- 
ly from the requisitioning office. As a 
rule, purchases involving P1000 or more 
require as many as six or more approv- 
als before they can be accepied by the 
Bureau of Supply as valid documents 
in support of procurement. 


Another frequent source of delay lies 
with the requisitioning office. This ce- 
lay occurs when the estimated cost is in- 
sufficient to meet the actual cost, or 
when specifications are not clearly stat- 
ed. This is time-consuming; and in most 
cases observed, delays occur in making 
the necessary adjustment. In the mean- 
time, the Bureau of Supply cannot or- 
der the supplies, but is nevertheless 
criticized for not procuring them. A 
common complaint levelled at the Bu- 
reau of Supply is that too much time 
elapses between the issuing of a requi- 
sition and the receipt of supplies. Act- 
ually, the processing of a requisition 
may take up a big part of this interval. 


Standard Specifications 


The heterogeneous character of the 
supply requirements of agencies, toge- 
ther with the accepted principle that 
government should not be a dumping 
ground for substandard supplies and 
commodities, underscores the need for 
standardization of supplies. An ade- 


38Provincial Circular (Unnumbered) March 
17, 1954, par. 3. 
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quate machinery for developing and 
enforcing standard up-to-date specifi- 
cations would eliminate considerable 
waste in government purchasing result- 
ing from lack of a steady supply in the 
market of needed items, delays in pro- 
cessing requisitions, and the purchase 
of unsuitable supplies and equipment. 
It is a sad commentary on our public 
supply system that standardization of 
supplies as a distinct advantage of cen- 
tralized purchasing remains virtually 
untapped. 


At present, the responsibility for 
preparing specification standards is 
vested in a Committee on Standardiza- 
tion of Supplies‘ composed of the Pur- 
chasing Agent as Chairman, the Di- 
rector of Public Works and the Director 
of the Institute of Science and Techno- 
logy, as members. The Committee is 
handicapped in the performance of its 
duties due to its composition by full- 
time agency heads and the absence of 
a regular expert staff.6 Serving as ex- 
officio secretary is a full-time section 
chief of the Bureau of Supply. Under 
these conditions, the fact that the first 
post war meeting was convened only on 
May 6, 1957, would evince little sur- 
prise. Prior to this, the committee re- 
sorted to a referral method in which 
one member channeled his recommen- 
dations concerning standards to his col- 
leagues for comment and approval. 


Poor planning and unsystematic de- 
termination of supply needs start off a 
“compounding of errors” which, cou- 
pled with limited funds precluding 
quantity purchasing to any appreciable 


4Executive Order No. 21, promulgated 
March 28, 1916, by Governor Francis B. 
Harrison. 

5A move to decentralize committee func- 
tions was initiated very recently with the 
creation of sub-committees entrusted with 
drawing up standard specifications for parti- 
cular items of supplies. 
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degree, has reduced supply administra- 
tion into a mechanical routine of calling 
for bids, abstracting of offers, and issu- 
ance of purchase orders. It takes at 
least two days to open, abstract, and 
decide on bids, four days to prepare 
the purchase order (including the at- 
testation of the auditor), and seven or 
inore days for dealers to deliver the 
goods. Normally, it takes at least a 
month after receipt of a valid requisi- 
tion by the bureau for the requisition- 
ing office to receive the goods ordered. 
Few wholesalers and importers are in- 
terested in this type of business. The 
bureau, therefore, deals mostly with 
middlemen, peddlers, and retailers who 
generally charge higher prices. 


That public bidding is advantageous 
in a number of ways is conceded. Bid- 
ding assures equality of treatment (sub- 
ject to existing legal preferences)* and 
serves as a safety valve against collu- 


6The Philippine Material Law (C.A. 138, 
Nov. 7, 1936) gives preferences both to na- 
tive products and Filipino suppliers. Phil- 
ippine products are preferred to foreign ones 
subject to the application of the following 
graduated scale: 


When the lowest for- Award shall be made 


eign bid (including 
customs duties) 


a) does not exceed 
P2 


b) exceeds P2 but 
does not exceed 
ID it ea acence 


c) exceeds P20 but 
does not exceed 
ae are ae 


d) exceeds P200 
but does not ex- 
ceed P2000 ..... 


e) exceeds P2000 .. 


to the lowest domes- 
tic bidder provided: 


his bid is not more 
than: 100% in ex- 
cess of the foreign 
bid. 


50% in excess of the 
lowest foreign bid. 


20% in excess of the 
lowest foreign bid. 


15% in excess of the 
lowest foreign bid. 


As to the competitive advantage enjoyed 
by Filipino suppliers, a 15% preferential 
margin over foreign suppliers is provided 


for by law. 


sion and fraud between suppliers and 
supply officials. Most corporations, 
however, maintain that public bidding 
is expensive and time-consuming and 
that the inflexible requirement of pur- 
chase through bidding often results in 
a case of wasting pesos in a cumber- 
some and costly procedure to save cen- 
tavos. Two such instances may be typi- 
fied: one is when the quantity and 
amount of the purchase is small and 
the need for the item is urgent; another 
is when periodic bidding results in the 
purchase of different brands or types 
of a particular equipment, in which case 
availability and interchangeability of 
spare parts and access to repair serv- 
ice (“economy and efficiency’) are 
often sacrificed to the competitive va- 
lue of public bidding. 


Executive Order No. 298 provides for 
the procurement of supplies and non- 
personal services through bidding, ex- 
cept for authorized emergency and di- 
rect purchases. These exceptions, how- 
ever, do not give administrators suffi- 
cient discretion, where advantageous, to 
procure supplies or non-personal servi- 
ces by negotiation. The consent of 
the Auditor General, the Secretary of 
Justice and the Secretary of the De- 
partment concerned, as well as the ap- 
proval of the President, are necessary 
before a negotiated purchase can be 
made by the Bureau of Supply. The 
only other exception is when supplies 
are sold by an exclusive dealer or man- 
ufacturer selling at lower prices and 
for which no suitable substitutes can be 
obtained at more advantageous terms 
to the government. 


Requisitions received by the Bureau 
of Supply from various national agen- 
cies and local units of government are 
routed to the Buying Division for action. 
Bid requests prepared by the Buying 
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Division fall under either of two cate- 
gories — the “buyer’s daily request for 
prices” and the “circular proposal”. 
The former originates with the buyer 
in the Bureau of Supply and is the me- 
dium by which he secures bids on small 
and recurring requests from various re- 
quisitioners. A circular proposal, on 
the other hand, is a bid reauest which 
originates in the Circular Proposal Sec- 
tion of the Buying Division and is the 
means by which bids are secured on 
proposed purchases and procurement 
for stockpiling purposes.’ 


In the Bureau of Supply, purchase 
orders up to P500 require the approval 
of the Assistant Chief Buyer; those in- 
volving more than P500 but less than 
P1,000 are approved by the Chief Buy- 
er; those involving P1,000 and up but 
less than P5,000, by the Secretary of 
Finance. All these purchase orders are 
attested to by a representative of the 
Auditor General. Purchase Orders can- 
not be legally issued without the lat- 
ter’s attestation. 


The bids are opened in the presence 
of participating dealers and representa- 
tives of the central purchasing agency 
and of the General Auditing Office. 
Once the bids are opened, the Bureau of 
Supply prepares the abstracts of prices 
and corresponding awards are made to 
the lowest responsible bidder. 


In the acquisition of supplies involv- 
ing large sums of money which are us- 
ually assigned to the Circular Proposal 
Section of the Buying Division, the de- 
cision as to awards is made by the Com- 
mittee on Contracts composed of the 


7Clarence O. Sayler and Isaac F. Warren, 
“Report on Survey of Bureau of Supply” in 
Odell Waldby, Philippine Public Administra- 
tion, Institute of Public Administration, Uni- 
= of the Philippines, 1954, Manila, p. 


Purchasing Agent as Chairman and re- 
presentatives of the General Auditing 
Office and of the requisitioning office 
as members. 


Foreign Buying 


Only the Armed Forces of the Philip- 
pines operates foreign procurement of- 
fices, one in New York and another 
in Tokyo. Civilian agencies import di- 
rectly when authorized by the Cabinet. 
Government corporations import with 
or without Cabinet authorization. Some 
agencies course their requisitions for 
imports to the Bureau of Supply. In 
fiscal year 1956, the bureau acted on 
requisitions covered by 59 foreign or- 
ders sent to the Philippine Consulate 
General in New York and to suppliers 
in England and Japan. The amount in- 
volved P1,370,683.28. 


The Bureau of Supply hardly imports 
for replenishment of its stock. Since 
1954, annual imports by the Bureau 
of Public Works averaged P5, million; 
by the AFP, P2 million. No figures 
are available for the government cor- 
porations, although it is believed that 
their foreign buying represents a sub- 
stantial portion of the government’s to- 
tal importation. Contracts are awarded 
after bidding or negotiation with local 
representatives of foreign suppliers or 
directly with such suppliers. Civilian 
agencies and government corporations 
avail of the services of Philippine con- 
sulates where practicable. 


Inspection 


Inspection is an important step in the 
procurement process. Proper inspec- 
tion of public purchases affords a mea- 
sure of assurance that the government 
obtains full value for purchases made 
and deters unscrupulous suppliers 
from putting one over the State. For 
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the fiscal year 1956, pecuniary savings 
in the form of audit disallowances of 
defective deliveries amounted to near- 
ly three hundred thousand pesos. 


The inspection function is performed 
by the General Auditing Office. With- 
in the latter, a separate unit called the 
Property Audit Department, is main- 
tained for the purpose of (a) inspecting 
all property delivered to and for use 
by the government; (b) enforcing pre- 
ferential laws on governmental pur- 
chasing, and (c) determining whether 
articles delivered conform to specifica- 
tion set forth in purchase orders.° The 
department maintains a staff of eight- 
een property inspectors assigned to 
specified groups of offices on a monthly 
rotation basis. Eight other inspectors 
assigned on a more or less permanent 
basis to inspect supplies delivered to the 
Bureau of Public Works and the Bureau 
of Public Highways augment the inspec- 
tion staff.’ 


Generally, inspections of governmental 
purchases are made by these inspectors. 
Inspection may be waived in case of mi- 
nor purchases not exceeding P100.00 in 
amount. Likewise, the inspecting office 
in its discretion may waive inspection 
in any of the following instances: (a) 
when there is no inspector available; 
(b) when deliveries are made after of- 
fice hours; (c) when inspection is im- 
possible, i.e., when purchases are made 
by survey parties in the field; and (d) 
in urgent emergency purchases. To 
ensure effective surveillance and con- 
trol of activities of property inspectors, 


8Report of the Auditor General to the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the Philippines 
for the Fiscal Period from July 1, 1955 to 
June 30, 1956, p. xxxvii. 

%Republic of the Philippines Government 
Manual, 1950 p. 479. 

10The salaries of these inspectors are paid 
by the Bureau of Public Works and the Bu- 
reau of Public Highways. 


inspection reports are approved by the 
Chief Supervising Auditor of the 
Property Audit Department or by his 
duly authorized representative.! Only 
after such approval may an agency or 
local government auditor countersign 
the corresponding treasury warrants in 
payment of such purchases. Prior to 
inspection, title to the property remains 
with the supplier, hence the govern- 
ment is under no legal obligation to 
receive and pay for defective deliveries. 


A recent G.A.O. circular authorized 
chiefs of bureaus and offices to make 
their own inspection of deliveries co- 
vered by purchase orders amounting to 
2,000 or less.12 The experience with 
this partial decentralization of the in- 
spection function has not altogether 
been satisfactory. Since the effectivity 
date of the circular, the Property Audit 
Department has been swamped with re- 
quests from agencies for exemption, an 
indication of the latter’s inability to 
cope with the inspection function. 
This prompted the Department io 
undertake a training seminar for 
agency representatives in the latter 
part of March, 1957. In the seminar 
which lasted for a week and a half, one 
hundred and seventeen trainees were 
introduced to the technical aspects of 
inspection of government purchases. 
Subjects discussed were inspection, 
sampling, laboratory testing, classifica- 
tion, and computation of deficiency de- 
ductions. The holding of this seminar 
was aimed primarily at meeting the 
need for reasonable expertise in inspec- 
tion. 


General Auditing Office Memorandum 
Circular No. 189. May 7, 1953. 

12General Auditing Office Circular No. 45, 
January 22, 1957. 
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The Armed Forces of the Philippines, 
the Bureau of Telecommunications, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, and a 
few other offices have their own techni- 
cal inspection staffs. Local govern- 
ments and government corporations 
have separate inspection units usually 
headed by the auditor as the G.A.O. rep- 
resentative. Reporting directly to the 
Auditor General, these units have no 
working relationship with the Property 
Audit Department in the central of- 
fice. Commodities which require scien- 
tific testing are analyzed in government 
laboratories such as the Institute of 
Science and Technology, Public Health 
Research Laboratory, Bureau of Public 
Works, Bureau of Plant Industry and 
the Bureau of Plant Industry. 


Traffic Management 


We now consider another relevant 
phase of purchasing — traffic manage- 


ment. Increasing expenditures of the 
government for freight and travel make 
it timely to assess the probable benefits 
to be derived from the handling by a 
central agency of the transportation 
end of public purchases. The practice 
is for most civilian agencies to make 
purchases on a delivered price basis. 
This, of course, eliminates traffic hand- 
ling by government personnel, henc: it 
should be employed whenever advanta- 
geous. In instances, however, where 
suppliers insist on tacking unreason- 
able freight and handling charges to 
the initial cost of their articles, delivery 
arrangements should be undertaken by 
the government. 


The Bureau of Supply does not deli- 
ver supplies to agencies in the Manila 
area or to provinces and cities. The 
practice is to contract periodically with 
truck operators for hauling and deli- 
vering supplies from the warehcuse 


of the Bureau of Supply to provinces, 
cities and municipalities; and with cus- 
toms brokerage firms for clearances of 
imported supplies from the piers. Such 
services are for the requisitioner’s ac- 
count. Bulky supplies purchased by the 
bureau for shipment to areas outside 
Manila are forwarded to bus terminals, 
the Tutuban Railroad Station, or to 
piers in Manila by suppliers, using their 
own transportation facilities. Purchases 
by the bureau for government entities 
in Manila and suburbs are delivered di- 
rectly by suppliers to the requisitioning 
office. 


Government entities within the Ma- 
nila metropolitan area avail of the ser- 
vices of commercial transportation 
firms in obtaining supplies from the 
stocks of the Bureau of Supply. In the 
event that stocking activities of the pro- 
posed procurement agency are expand- 
ed it should provide delivery service to 
requisitioning offices in and around Ma- 


nila. 
é 


Few civilian agencies have their own 
traffic organizations. The majority act 
independently in obtaining the services 
of common carriers for movement of 
supplies and property. Eight corpora- 
tions are known to have traffic organi- 
zations of one form or another. They 
are Cebu Portland Cement Company, 
National Rice and Corn Corporations, 
National Shipyards and Steel Corpora- 
tion, Manila Railroad Company, Metro- 
politan Water District, National Rehab- 
ilitation and Resettlement Administra- 
tion, People’s Homesite and Housing 
Corporation, and the Price Stabilization 
Corporation. Most corporations believe 
that their traffic organizations should 
be kept at a size enough to meet only 
their normal operational requirements. 
Beyond these, the use of hired t-anspvr- 
tation is more economical. In the case 
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of imports, however, commercial truck- 
ing firms seem to have a monopoly for 
two reasons: (1) because trucks used 
belong mostly to the brokerage firms 
themselves; and (2) the latter are more 
familiar with Customs’ routine. 

In the case of foreign purchases by 
the National Economic Council, the pur- 
chase price includes C & F Manila, and 
the project director is responsible for 
taking the goods from the port to the 
project site, using hired transportation. 
All peso purchases are on a delivered- 
to-basis. 

A gap in the government’s traffic ac- 
livities is the lack of a central coordinat- 
ing agency for all civilian agencies and 
the corporations. As usual, the Gen- 
eral Auditing Office has attempted to 
fill this gap in the national administra- 
tion. It assumes a semblance of central 
control over transportation of govern- 
ment personnel and property by audit- 
ing transportation vouchers and related 
charges. Needless to say, this is a nega- 
tive type of control which is no substi- 
tute for positive traffic direction and 
control. 


A small staff in the proposed Bureau 
of Supply Coordination might be deve- 
loped along the lines of the AFP model 
to provide the necessary guidance and 
coordination of the traffic activities of 
the government. This staff should be 
able to effect savings by coordinating 
the use of government transportation, 
conducting continuing studies of traffic 
rates, negotiating for commercial trans- 
portation for using agencies, and secur- 
ing adjustment of unreasonable charg- 
es. It should work in close liaison with 
agencies currently involved in traffic 
management, such as the Transporta- 
tion and Field Service Branch and the 
Quartermaster and Transport Service, 
Armed Forces of the Philippines. 


Stockpiling 


Our government stands to benefit 
considerably from a systematic filling 
in of requisitions from stock. First and 
foremost of these advantages is the cut- 
ting down of delay incident to the non- 
repetition of the initial phases of the 
cumbersome purchasing process. 
Through stockpiling, purchases may be 
made to coincide with periods of slack- 
ened business activity. This would en- 
able the supply agency not only 
to avert adverse effects of rising 
price levels but also increase the 
effectiveness of government spending 
as a fiscal policy device. Standard- 
ization of supplies might likewise 
be facilitated by stockpiling of common- 
use article inasmuch as the insistence 
of requisitioners on specific brands 
would have to be predicated on reasons 
more substantial than mere preference. 
Also to be considered are economies in 
terms of reduced administrative and 
handling costs. 


Stockpiling by the Bureau of Supply 
has been severely curtailed. While be- 
fore the war, the bureau had a P13 mil- 
lion capital fund which enabled it to 
carry extensive stocks, now it operates 
on an authorized reimbursable fund of 
P1 million pesos. A sizeable chunk of 
this amount is used for stocking con- 
struction materials needed by the Bu- 
reau of Public Works. Owing to strict 
accounting requirements, the Bureau of 
Supply is unable to get requisitions for 
replenishing its inventory approved in 
time to maintain proper stock levels. As 
of this writing, the Division of Supply 
in the bureau carries only 4 items of 
stationery in its stockpile. Sporadic buy- 
ing is resorted to in most instances—a 
procedure which is both costly and time 
consuming. 
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One complaint lodged against the cen- 
tral purchasing agency is to the effect 
that many required supplies are not 
stocked. This is beyond remedy by the 
bureau alone. Denied the financial re- 
sources with which to stock the needed 
supplies, it can not do otherwise but 
operate on a shoestring. Restrictions 
on stocking have resulted in greater 
purchasing costs and in some instances, 
in excessive delays in deliveries. As a 
consequence, requisitioning agencies 
have to anticipate supply needs well in 
advance so as to ensure continuity in 
governmental operations. An extensive 
stockpile can go a long way in making 
the procurement agency more effective 
and geared to the needs of its clientele. 


Payment 


The next phase in the procurement 
cycle after inspection has disclosed that 
supplies delivered comply with specifi- 
cations contained in purchase orders is 
the payment of purchases. The three 
methods by which payments are effect- 
ed to vendors are as follows: 


a. Direct payment method wherein 
the Bureau of Supply negotiates 
the purchase and payment is made 
by the requisitioning organization. 


b. Direct order and payment wherein 
the Bureau of Supply enters into 
a contract with the supplier to fur- 
nish certain materials to specified 
organizations upon requisition. Re- 
quisitions are submitted directly to 
suppliers by using agencies, with 
payment being made by requisitio- 
ners directly to the suppliers. 


13 Clarence O. Sayler and Isaac F. Warren, 
Report on Survey of Bureau of Supply in 
Odell Waldy, Philippine Public Fiscal Admi- 
nistration, Institute of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines, (1954) p. 424. 


c. Regular method wherein the Bu- 
reau of Supply negotiates the pro- 
curement and effects payments to 
suppliers. 


A service charge of 2% per cent on 
value of purchases is imposed by the 
bureau on procurement for local gov- 
ernments effected through the direct or- 
der and payment method. The service 
charge is three per cent when purchases 
are made by the regular method. There 
are no charges for national government 
procurements. 


Property Utilization 


In the face of its limited financial re- 
sources, the government must employ 
devices which have pecuniary savings 
as a common objective. The budget me- 
chanism is interposed to secure an op- 
timum utilization of scarce fiscal re- 
sources. Long-range fiscal program- 
ming is likewise premised in part on 
the necessity for judicious public spend- 
ing in order to conserve fifancial re- 
sources. Similarly, accounting and au- 
dit requirements serve to assure that 
public funds will be spent only within 
legal limits. The rationale underlying 
centralized purchasing is economy. Sup- 
pletory to economical and efficient buy- 
ing is the utilization of public property 
to full advantage. 


The absence of an effective govern- 
ment-wide program of property utiliza- 
tion and disposal in our country is de- 
plorable. True enough, some semblance 
of central control is maintained by the 
General Auditing Office in the form of 
the “property audit”. But this audit 
is both negative and passive. The posi- 
tive aspects of this relatively neglected 
phase of purchasing have been eclipsed 
on account of the emphasis on personal 
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accountability for property rather than 
on maximum utilization of such prop- 
erty by operating officials. 


The Property Audit and Inventory 
Division in the General Auditing Office 
requires agencies to take periodic phy- 
sical inventories; audits personal vouch- 
ers covering the acquisition, sale, trans- 
fer, and condemnation of government 
property; inspects and supervises the 
disposition of property in excess of 
agency needs as well as of unserviceable 
property; and, as occasion demands, in- 
vestigates irregularities in the handling 
of government property. 


Many agencies have been lagging be- 
hind in their inventories. In the Bureau 
of Supply, the physical inventory does 
not tally with audit records. Legally, 
property in excess of the needs of one 
agency may be transferred to another 
by arrangement between the agency 
heads concerned upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Auditor General. Thus, the 
General Auditing Office has to wait for 
the accountable officer, who is normally 
disinclined to relinquish property as- 
signed to his office, to take the initiative 
in effecting the transfer. The govern- 
ment might just as well expect a con- 
firmed miser to give substantial contri- 
butions to charity. 


The General Auditing Office, acting 
on receipt of agency reports on the exis- 
tence of unserviceable property, directs 
a representative to inspect such proper- 
ty and to decide where it should go. 
The G.A.O. notifies either the National 
Shipyard and Steel Corporation or the 
Salvage Warehouse of the Industrial 
Division in the Bureau of Prisons of the 
availability of materials for further uti- 
lization. Property found to be still of 
value is sold at public auction or under 
a negotiated sale supervised by the 


G.A.O. Otherwise, it is destroyed in ac- 
cordance with audit regulations. 


Annually, a substantial sum is appro- 
priated to cover repair and maintenance 
of national government supplies and fa- 
cilities. In fiscal year 1956, expendi- 
tures for this particular item amounted 
to over P3 million. 


The Engineer Island Shops under the 
National Steel and Shipyard Corpora- 
tion (NASSCO) functions as a clearing 
house for the maintenance of govern- 
ment facilities. Its clientele includes en- 
tities of the national government, gov- 
ernment-owned and/or controlled cor- 
porations and private parties.“ The 
ourden of work consists of orders for 
miscellaneous shop work from the Bu- 
reau of Public Works, Bureau of Public 
Health, Armed Forces of the Philip- 
pines, Bureau of Quarantine and miscel- 
Janeous services rendered for city, pro- 
vincial and municipal governments. 
During the fiscal year 1956, the cost of 
job orders undertaken by the Engineer 
Island shops aggregated P1,086,466. It 
is interesting to note that the agency 
realized out of these finished job orders 
an income of P1,370,225.16 


Proposed Reforms 


The Government Survey and Reorga- 
nization Commission pointed out the 
need for a wholesale revision of existing 
supply organization and procedures. De- 
ficiencies singled out by the Commis- 
sion were excessive red tape in the pur- 


14 Report of the Auditor General to the 
Presiaent and the Congress of the Philippines 
for the Fiscal Period from July 1, 1955 to 
June 3, 1956, p. 13. 

15 Annual Financial Report on Engineering 
Island Shops Operations, FY 1956, p. 17. 

16 Republic of the Philippines, Budget for 
the Fiscal Year 1958, Bureau of Printing, 
Manila, 1957, p. 93. 
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chasing process, piecemeal and poorly 
planned decentralization of supply 
functions and lack of coordination 
emong agencies implementing the gov- 
ernment’s supply program. Certain 
policy proposals designed to streamline 
the procurement process were advanced 
by the Commission. To better coordinate 
the functions of government entities 
concerned with supply administration, 
it recommended the creation of a Bur- 
eau of Supply Coordination in the pro- 
posed Department of General Services. 
The present Bureau of Supply, the Sur- 
plus Property Unit of the Board of Li- 
quidators,'? the NEC Procurement Unit 
would be consolidated into the new bu- 
reau. The latter would (a) fix policies 
and procedures, and promulgate rules 
relating to the supply function (b) 
make surveys and investigations in all 
aspects of procurement; (c) establish 
regional offices and stock warehouses 
where necessary to the efficient opera- 
tion of the supply system, and (d) per- 
form or assign other government enti- 
ties functions within the field of supply 
as may be consistent with economy, ef- 
ficiency and service.'® 


Other recommendations of the Com- 
mission which deserve special mention 
ere the following: '° 


17 The Surplus Property Commission of the 
Board of Liquidators currently undertakes 
the sale of all surplus property no longer 
needed by government offices. Sales of such 
surplus property for the period 1954-1956 
amounted to P190,852.35. Report of the Act- 
tng Chairman of the Board of Liquidators 
Addressed to the Executive Secretary, dated 
November 28, 1956, p. 5. 


18 Government Survey and Reorganization 
Commission Report on “Administrative Ser- 
vices,” (February, 1955), Bureau of Print- 
ing, Manila, pp. 35-36. 


19 [bid 


(1) Decentralization of supply activi- 
ties insofar as such decentralization is 
consistent with the twin objectives of 
efficient and economical procurement. 
The Commission characterized the exist- 
ing supply system as a paradox of over- 
centralization and diffusion of responsi- 
bility and authority. 


(2) The stocking of common use 
items by the establishment of an ade- 
quate revolving fund for the central 
supply entity and warehouses adequate 
for storage of such items. The gross- 
ly inadequate stockpile maintained by 
the Bureau of Supply did not escape the 
Commission’s attention. Consequent- 
ly it proposed the provision in the fu- 
ture of adequate financial resources to 


be used in stockpiling articles of com- 
mon use. 


(3) Transfer of responsibility for 
preparation of specifications and stan- 
dards for government purchases from 
the Committee on Standardization of 
Supplies to the Specifications and Ins- 
pection Division of the proposed Bureau 
of Supply Coordination. 


(4) Abolition of the Property Inspec- 
tion Division in the General Auditing 
Office and the transfer of its current 
functions to receiving entities, the lat- 
ter to be held responsible for inspection 
work. General inspection standards are 
to be devised by the Specifications and 
Inspection Division of the Bureau of 
Supply Coordination. 


Concluding Comments 


The Bureau of Supply is one of the 
few service agencies in the Philippine 
government whose operations are con- 
ducted on an almost self-supporting ba- 
sis. Agency earnings for the fiscal year 
1956 amounted to P190,345.67. Expen- 
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ditures totalled P205,257.21.2° These 
figures reveal that in that period the net 
cost to government in maintaining a 
central procurement agency ran to only 
fifteen thousand pesos. Prcbably, on 
this score alone, increased appropria- 
tions for the bureau may be justified. 


The Bureau of Supply may be consi- 
dered the neglected stepchild of the 
executive department. For the last four 
years, not a single centavo was appro- 
priated by the Congress for increases in 
the salaries and wages of its employees, 
notwithstanding the almost 70 per cent 
increase in workload as evidenced by 
requisitions received by the agency 
within two years.?! 


Total Number of regular requisitions received 
Total Number of emergency requisitions re- 
ceivea 
Total number of advertisement for bids issued 
Total Number of purchase orders and contracts 
issued 
Total Number of items purchased 
Total Value of regular purchases 
Total Value of direct importations 


ee 
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ly a hundred, fifty or a majority of the 
employees are occupying positions in 
the P120-P130 monthly salary bracket. 
Sixteen, within the latter group are pre- 
war employees, some having been ori- 
ginally appointed in the early thirties.?2 

Low salary scales and dim promotion 
prospects conspire to create a situation 
where employees might succumb to 
temptations and resort to illegal devices 
with which to supplement their meager 
income. Thus “kick-backs” and other 
unscrupulous practices may rear their 
ugly heads in spite of elaborate precau- 
tionary measures. 


The scale of compensation of agency 
personnel is not the sole criterion for 


FY 1954 


FY 1956 FY 1955 
216,677 19,517 14,800 
886 1,193 1,518 
507 479 
51,362 49,832 40,630 
104,373 76,284 


P67,216,988.57 P27,.644,203.45 P1,009,854.46 
P 1,370,683.28 P 1,009,854.46 P2,094.913.54 





Legislative apathy to the plight of the 
procurement agency stems from a fail- 
ure to appreciate the importance of 
operational programs concerned with 
procurement. This in turn is reflected 
in the low status of personnel involved 
in the supply phase of management. 
With few exceptions, supply personnel 
are paid the wages of unskilled labor. 
Of the Bureau of Supply’s staff of near- 


20 Accounting Unit No. XXVIII, Report of 
Activities and Accomplishments of the Ac- 
counting Unit for the Bureau of Supplies dur- 
ing the Period from July 1, 1955 to Jun 30, 
1956. 

21 Summary Report of Office Operations and 
Achievements of the Bureau of Supply dur- 
ing the fiscal years 1954-1955, and 1956, An- 
nual Report of the Purchasing Agent to the 
Secretary of Finance dated August 10, 1956. 





effective supply management. Another 
determinant of equal importance would 
be the level of staff competence. It is 
evident that low salaries and lack of 
incentives do not make for progressive 
development of employees in the Bu- 
reau of Supply. If the bureau is to be 
made responsible for the full discharge 
of its duties and responsibilities, cor- 
responding provisions must be made for 
additional financial outlay. 


Working conditions in the central 
purchasing agency are far from satisfac- 
tory. The auarters assigned to the bur- 
eau used to be a place of confinement 
for prisoners and detainees. On ac- 


22 Department of Finance, Bureau of Sup- 
ply Plantilla as of January 1, 1957. 
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count of the agency’s perennial problem 
of lack of funds, iron bars and grills in- 
herited from the Bureau of Prisons have 
not as yet been removed. Ironically 
enough, the agency which procures 
brand new equipment and supplies has 
to content itself with broken down fur- 
niture, decrepit chairs and time-worn 
desks. 


In this connection, the following ex- 
cerpt from the Purchasing Agent’s an- 
nual report is most revealing— 


“Comparatively very small in number, 
these employees worked, as they did all 
the years since liberation, sacrificing per- 
sonal health and family welfare due to a 
vigorous work, overtime service without 
a stipend even for coffee, congested and 
uncomfortable office and inequitable sa- 
laries. Worst still is the predicament of 
the employees during heavy rains; the of- 
fice floor becomes inundated to almost 
(1) foot high of water—so that the em- 
ployees have to work with feet submerg- 
ed in water and also with water leaking 





overhead from the roof at the risk of 
their health.’’23 


It is likely that the GSRC recommen- 
dations, if and when adopted, would go 
a long way in improving present supply 
administration in the country. Into 
them has been distilled the experiences 
of administrators in the Bureau of Sup- 
ply and in many other procurement and 
using agencies. Relevant American ex- 
perience has also been brought to bear 
upon the problem. As of this writing, 
however, it still is a matter of conjec- 
ture whether the proposals would be 
implemented. Notwithstanding the fact 
that all Commission recommendations 
on supply management were approved 
by the Congress, up to now there has 
not been issued an executive order by 
the President implementing the propo- 
sals for change. 


23 Annual Report of the Bureau of Supply 
for the Fiscal Year July 1, 1955 to June 30, 
1956, dated August 10, 1956, pp. 2-3. 
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Quirino on Nation-building 


I have faith in the democratic process we have established and in the 
capacity of our people to perfect themselves in it. I have faith in their 





readiness to submit themselves to the rigorous discipline of civic duty and 
national unity. I therefore call upon all elements in the nation to join 
hands and to close ranks despite the political barriers that may separate 
them from one another. I trust that, forswearing the bitterness which 
political passion may have recently engendered, every citizen will accept 
his share in the common task of building the Republic as a necessary con- 
dition of our national survival. 


—“Inaugural Address of President Elpidio Quirino, December 
30, 1949”, Messages of the President, (Manila, 1951) Vol. 
VIII, p. 61. 


Ideas For Reference 


By BUENAVENTURA M. VILLANUEVA 


Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 


A review of Merlo Pusey, Eisenhower the President (N.Y.: The MacMillan Co., 


1956), 300 pp. 


At a time in our country when the 
quest for effective leadership traits 
seems to be the order of the day, the 
book assumes great significance. It 
seeks to offer valuable insights into the 
way in which the American Presidency 
operates, both in bringing about unified 
leadership in the country and in main- 
taining a well coordinated and harmo- 
niously operating administrative ma- 
chine. To the Filipino student of pub- 
lic administration, and to the people in 
general, the book will prove useful. 

The book has fifteen chapters, each 
treating of a definite topic. The treat- 
ment is largely chronological—from the 
time overtures were made to draft 
Eisenhower for the presidency, through 
the ordeals he underwent in deciding 
whom to get on his team and in per- 
suading them to accept public posi- 
tions, to the crucial stages of formulat- 
ing foreign, domestic, and defense poli- 
cies. The major issues during the first 
four years of Eisenhower in office are 
given extended treatment. The titles of 
individual chapters so indicate: “At the 
Summit”, “The Domestic Program’, 
“The Battle Over TVA”, and “The Fu- 
ror over Security”. 

Merlo Pusey professes to have made 
an attempt to present an “independent 
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appraisal of the President and his 
work”. In so doing, he creates in the 
reader a feeling of awe for the Eisen- 
hower administration. The book almost 
becomes a “Read Ye and Behold” type 
of writing. Coming out as it did in an 
election year, it could have been tagged 
as a part of a systematic campaign plan 
on behalf of the incumbent. However, 
this should not concern the Filipino 
reader. For him it should suffice if the 
book offered points of reference in his 
endeavor to assess the current political 
scene in his country. 

Pusey pictures “Ike” as a folksy type 
of individual who has an inherent knack 
for winning people to his side. A sol- 
dier by profession, he nevertheless is a 
“natural” in political barnstorming. He 
is simple, candid, and sincere. He has 
a tremendous hold on the “grass roots.” 

Mrs. Eisenhower goes out to neither 
the American “barrios” nor the slum 
areas and market places to deliver 
speeches on behalf of her husband. Pu- 
sey says of her: “Though she never said 
more than ‘Thank you’, she was radiant, 
gracious, and natural. Standing beside 
the beaming candidate, she could win 
the crowd by a sort of unspoken com- 
munication that only women seem to 
master.” 





he 
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In making presidential appointments, 
Eisenhower does not indulge in political 
horse-trading although when confront- 
ed with recommendees of “equal cali- 
ber” he does not hesitate to take those 
offered by his political supporters. He 
is most careful in the selection of his 
cabinet members and is particularly 
keen in demanding executive ability 
from prospective members of his offi- 
cial family. Many of them were recruit- 
ed directly from huge business organiza- 
tions. He met some of them for the first 
time when they reported for official du- 
ty in Washington. All have demonstrat- 
ed executive capacity in one form or an- 
other in Pusey’s estimate. 


Eisenhower is portrayed as a man 
with a passion for system. He intro- 
duced into his administrative machine 
a tight order characteristic of a military 
organization without, however, includ- 
ing its authoritarian tone. He did not 
have to place military men in strategic 
civilian positions to achieve his objec- 
tives. His criteria for selecting the 
members of his team are loyalty, trust- 
worthiness, and conscientiousness. 
Many of his men willingly made heavy 
sacrifices, financial and otherwise, as a 
price for their membership in his team. 


Each cabinet meeting is rigorous and 
thorough. A “subcabinet” of underse- 
cretaries lays the groundwork — does 
the preliminary spadework, so to speak, 
for the meeting. The matters left for 
cabinet members to consider are those 
of general and department-wide nature. 
Thus the cabinet works at its proper 
level. Meetings are well directed and 
a secretariat is provided for proper do- 
cumentation of deliberations. 


The ranking members of the Pres- 
ident’s official family work as a team 
—with Ike at the helm as overall cap- 
tain. Delegation of power is systematic 
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and thorough. Pusey’s image of the 
administration is somewhat akin to that 
of a well lubricated machine whose 
parts are securely functioning in their 
proper places. The result is “complete 
staff work” on every matter that goes 
up to the President for consideration. 
Eisenhower’s conception of staff makes 
him accept their recommendations as 
nothing more than informed advice. Fi- 
nal decision rests with him alone. Such 
is Pusey’s image of the “compleat admi- 
nistrator’’. 


Eisenhower’s conception of his role 
vis-a-vis the Congress is somewhat un- 
orthodox. He has a tremendous respect 
for Congress as the legislative body 
while recognizing its need for a guiding 
hand, presumably the Executive’s. He 
therefore seeks to win members of Con- 
gress to his side by skillful persuasion 
and on the basis of reason. He never 
resorts to a war of words and of nerves 
with the “Hill.” 


Pusey characterizes the methods of 
the American President as ‘“‘successful” 
in a number of instances. Thus, the ef- 
fectiveness of the defense system of the 
country has been enhanced despite 
drastic cuts in military appropriations; 
the economy has been effectively ma- 
naged in the face of deliberate dam- 
ming of the socialistic features of gov- 
ernment; the leadership of the Pres- 
ident in domestic as well as in interna- 
tional affairs has been recognized with- 
out getting it at the expense of Con- 
gress; and more important, Ike has 
created a superb team which will en- 
dure even in the absence of the Chief. 
The significance of the latter was 
caught by Pusey when he wrote: 


No longer is the Chief Executive a lone 
figure in an ivory tower, but the director 
of a great organization. Eisenhower com- 
pleted the transformation of the office 
into an institution. 


His ability to func- 
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tion as the captain of a team and to ga- 
ther around him an official family with 
enough responsibility and esprit de corps 
to carry on in his absence has given the 
Presidency new strength and stability in 
time of emergency. 


While the book gives significant leads 
into the nature of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, it does not go deep enough 
to satisfy the student of public adminis- 
tration. Pusey offers some “explana- 
tions” like “loyalty”, personal response 
to a “challenge’’, and others, to account 
for the effectiveness of the administra- 
tion. But abstractions like these have 
no meaning until fully described in 
specific terms and events. He gives 
inklings of how Eisenhower works with 
the members of his team. He attempts 
to show the informal relationships that 
exist between the Chief and his men. 
However, he stops short of a descrip- 
tion that would satisfy an inquiring stu- 
dent of public affairs. He fails to show 
the extent to which the staff concept 
has pervaded the whole organization. 
He has not explained the full impact 
of businessmen holding the reins of 
government. The book, therefore, has 
limited value to the sophisticated stu- 
dent of government. Nonetheless, Pu- 
sey’s conceptualizations achieve certain 
ends. For example, they whet up the 
appetite of the student of public admi- 
nistration and inspire him to go further 
into each aspect suggested by the book. 


For the Filipino student who is con- 
fronted by a dearth of indigenous mate- 
rials in public administration, the book 
suggests research areas that are poten- 
tially rich sources of materials and in- 
sights for understanding comparable 
Filipino political institutions. And for 
the ivory tower professor with a propen- 
sity to “explain” the intricacies of pub- 
lic administration through lengthy dis- 
courses on such theoretical concepts as 
the tripartite division of powers, checks 
and balances, and functional specializa- 
tion, the book offers possibilities for 
opening up broader horizons. Lastly, 
Pusey suggests points of reference for 
the Filipino reader who is currently 
weighing the relative merits of the 
many candidates for, or incumbents of 
public office, and critically assessing the 
behavior of public servants (including 
their wives). 


1An excellent source of insights into the 
Philippine presidency is John H. Romani, The 
Philippine Presidency (Manila: Institute of 
Public Administration, U.P., 1956). The Phil- 
ippines Free Press series on the “Lives of 
Filipino Presidents”, offers some ideas on 
the nature of the administrative machines set 
up by individual presidents. The issues of 
January 5, 12, 19, and 26 (on Jose P. Laurel), 
March 2, 9, 16, and 23 (on Sergio Osmena), 
and those that began in April 13 (on Ramon 
Magsaysay), 1957 are particularly helpful. 
The “Memoirs of Elpidio Quirino”, an auto- 
biography serialized in the Sunday Times Ma- 
gazine from January 6 to March 17, 1957 may 
also be consulted. The daily issues of The 
Manila Chronicle starting May 19, 1957 fea- 
ture a series of articles by J. V. Cruz, Press 
Secretary to Magsaysay, and is particularly 
rich in insights into the Magsaysay adminis- 
tration. 














News and Notes 


By AVELINO B. LIM 





Institute of Public Administration 
University of the Philippines 





Degree Certificate Program in Public 
Administration 


Beginning with the academic year 
1957-58, the I.P.A.U.P. will be offering 
a special program leading to a degree 
certificate in public administration. 
The new program is designed to bene- 
fit government officials and employees 
who are desirous of pursuing advanced 
studies in public administration but un- 
able to enroll in the regular graduate 
course leading to a master of public ad- 
ininistration (M.P.A.). 


Holders of a bachelor’s degree re- 
quiring at least four years of full resi- 
dence work in universities, colleges and 
scientific schools of recognized standing 
are qualified to enroll in this program. 
Requirements for graduation are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Satisfactory completion of at least 
30 units of approved course work which 
include the ‘core courses” in adminis- 
tration as required in the master’s pro- 
gram. Other courses required of each 
student would depend upon his back- 
ground, interest and needs, as deter- 
mined by the faculty adviser. 

2. A general average of at least 2.25 
in all courses taken. 


3. Satisfactory performance in a com- 
prehensive oral examination at the end 
of the course. 


IPAUP Southeast Asian Scholars 


Two government officials from South- 
east Asia have been awarded scholar- 
ships by the Institute of Public Admi- 
nistration, U.P. They are Yen Chieh of 
Taipei, Taiwan, a specialist in the Min- 
istry of Education and Mr. Snoh Iam- 
Ohbas, a third grade officer and Depu- 
ty Chief of the Economic Development 
Section, Administrative Division, De- 
Dartment of the Interior. 


Both Yen Chieh and Snoh IamOhbas 
are enrolled in the graduate program of 
the Institute. 


‘ 


Junior Management Analyst 
Examination 

The Test Development Division of the 
Bureau of Civil Service gave an open 
competitive examination in Manila last 
June 29 for the position of Junior Ma- 
nagement Analyst. Several graduates 
of the U.P. Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration took the examination. Others 
who competed were holders of bacca- 
laureate degrees with administrative 
analysis as their major field of study. 


A weight of 60 per cent was assigned 
to questions relating to public adminis- 
tration and research methodology. Re- 
port writing and the oral interview were 
each assigned a score value of 20 per 
cent. 
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Those who will obtain a rating of at 
least 70 for each part of the examina- 
tion will be eligible for positions as Ju- 
nior Management Analyst, Administra- 
tive Assistant, or Junior Classification 
Analyst with the entrance salary for 
those positions placed at P2,400.00 per 
annum. No equivalent eligibility for 
appointment to other positions will be 
granted. 


New Legislation 


At the close of the 1957 legislative 
session, Congress transmitted 493 bills 
to Malacanang for approval by the 
President. Among the significant meas- 
ures approved by President Carlos P. 
Garcia were the following: 


a) House Bill No. 7133 or the appro- 
priation law, which provides for an ag- 
gregate outlay of P1.1 billion to defray 
Philippine government expenditures for 
fiscal year 1958. Of this amount, P257 
million was allocated for public works 
improvement. Approximately a third 
of the appropriated amount is earmark- 
ed for economic development. 


b) House Bill No. 3635, otherwise 
known as the “Spanish Bill.” It re- 
quires twelve additional units of Span- 
ish for college and university students 
pursuing certain academic courses. In 
approving the bill, the President stated 
that such an increase can readily be ab- 
sorbed by the students without serious- 
ly impairing their academic proficien- 
cy inasmuch as the additional units may 
well be spread over a period of four 
vears. 


c) House Bill No. 6584, outlawing the 
Communist Party of the Philippines and 
prescribing death as a maximum penal- 
iy for party organizers and leaders, and 
imprisonment for Communist party 
members. The President justified his 


approval by saying that the anti-subver- 
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sion act “reaffirms the position which 
our government has taken, and will 
take, vis-a-vis communism: a firm, un- 
equivocal and uncompromising stand 
2gainst freedom’s most odious and im- 
piacable foe.” 


d) Senate Bill No. 64, providing for 
a five-day working week for govern- 
ment employees. However, discretion 
was provided to require employees to 
work beyond Fridays providing they 
are given overtime pay. An estimated 
half million employees of the govern- 
ment stand to benefit from the law. 


e) House Bill No. 5513, revising the 
1909 Tariff Code. Designed to make 
tariff policy attuned to economic needs, 
this new law extends government pro- 
tection to infant industries. 


f) Senate Bill No. 167. A bill which 
provoked controversy among economic 
groups was Senate Bill 167 which pro- 
vided for partial decontrol of imports 
as a desirable incentive to export in- 
dustries, including the gold mining in- 
dustry and to promote the finding of 
new export markets. Under the pro- 
posed law, producers are entitled to im- 
port certificates representing a percen- 
tage of their export earnings. This, in 
effect, would take away from the Cen- 
iral Bank its present authority to allo- 
cate dollars for importation to the tune 
of P128 million. 


President Garcia vetoed the bill on 
the following grounds: 

1) The approval of the bill would 
cause the removal of an estimated $128 
million from effective control by the 
Central bank. Moreover, the bill would 
cripple existing industries and under- 
mine the five-year fiscal plan (1957- 
1961). 

2) The bill would adversely affect 
the livelihood of the laboring masses 














while affording incentives to producers 
and exporters. Thus, the bill, according 
to the Chief Executive, would “make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer.” 


3) Adoption of the measure would 
constitute a breach of the country’s in- 
ternational commitments thus impair- 
ing Philippine credit abroad. 

4) The bill is of doubtful constitu- 
tionality. 

The veto message of the President is 
1eproduced below: 

Gentlemen of the Senate: 


I am returning herewith Senate Bill 
No. 167 entitled “AN ACT TO PRO- 
VIDE FOR THE PARTIAL DECON- 
TROL OF IMPORTS, TO PROVIDE DE- 
SIRABLE INCENTIVES TO EXPORT 
iNDUSTRIES INCLUDING THE GOLD 
MINING INDUSTRY, AND TO PRO- 
MOTE THE FINDING OF NEW EX- 
PORT MARKETS FOR OUR PRO- 
DUCTS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOS- 
ES,” without my signature. 


In transmitting the attached bill to 
the Office of the President, the Pres- 
ident of the Senate attached a memo- 
randum thereto explaining the legisla- 
tive history of the bill. 


I am fully sympathetic wiih the laud- 
able purposes of the bill to provide de- 
sirable incentives to export industries 
and to promote the finding of new ex- 
port markets for our products. I took 
note of and weighed all the arguments 
for and against it as presented in open 
forums, in the editorials and columns of 
the press, in radio broadcasts and in 
memoranda addressed to the President. 
On top of all these, considering its im- 
portance and its far-reaching effects on 
the totality of our economic structure, 
I have sought the advice of our elder 
statesmen, many of whom are members 
of the Council of State, our highest ad- 
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visory body, members of the Cabinet, 
and the inter-departmental committee. 
An overwhelming majority of them re- 
commended the veto of this bill. 


With all these to help me make one 
of the most momentous decisions in my 
life, I came to the conclusion that Se- 
nate Bill No. 167 will not lead us to the 
attainment of its high objectives. 


My attention has been called specifi- 
cally by the Secretary of Finance and 
the Governor of the Central Bank to 
the fact that if this bill approved, ap- 
proximately $128 million will be re- 
moved from the control and disposition 
of the Central Bank, more particularly 
itemized as follows: 


Under Section, 3 and 4 of the bill 
Class A: 100% of gold W$14.2 (M) 


Class B: Minor exports 
and the excess of 
U.S. quota exports, 
80% of $35.35 mil- 








ee PE ee 28.55 (M) 
Class C: Major exports 
and U.S. quota ex- 
ports, 15% of $418.2 36.75 (M) 
P105.5 (M) 
Under Republic Act 
Pen: Bee sis. ose 22.5 (M) 
$128.0 (M) 


On the basis of the total export re- 
ceipts of P452-million in 1956, the Cen- 
tral Bank would have at its free dispos- 
2l only P324-million (after deducting 
F128-million). Total allocation for es- 
sential producer and essential consu- 
mer goods in 1956 amounted to P457- 
million. Assuming that export receipts 
will remain on the same level, the allo- 
cation for capital goods and raw mate- 
vials will be short of about P133-mil- 
lion. This will cripple existing indus- 
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tries, and what is worse, will frustrate 
the five-year fiscal plan (1957-1961) 
with a five-year foreign exchange bud- 
get designed to accelerate the base of 
our economic development. 


I note with satisfaction that in the 
vear 1956 alone, a total of 136 new and 
necessary industries were established, 
thus bringing up to a little over 700 the 
number of such industries during this 
foreign-exchange control period (1954- 
1957). This was made possible mainly 
through a wise management and con- 
trol of our foreign exchange. During 
the same year, quotas for non-essential 
producer goods have dropped from 
i2.9 per cent in 1954 to 8.3 per cent in 
1956, while essential producer goods 
quotas have increased during the same 
period from 47.1 per cent to 64 per 
cent. This marked increase in essen- 
tial producers goods has gone into the 
establishment or the expansion of our 
industries. 


These existing industries and those 
contemplated in our economic devel- 
opment program must be protected and 
nourished through a wise management 
and effective control and distribution 
of our dollar reserves. And this man- 
agement, control and distribution may 
be possible only by making all receipts 
from exports accrue to the foreign ex- 
change reserve of the Central Bank, 
there to be allocated in accordance with 
well-defined priorities. 


With the 700 new and necessary in- 
dustrial establishments, organized and 
maintained with the help and support 
of our foreign exchange reserve, pro- 
bably facing difficulties, if not collapse, 
by the sudden decrease of the dollar re- 
serves, we have to consider the dire 
consequences to our labor and unem- 
ployment problem resulting therefrom. 
The shutdown of some of these indus- 
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trial firms for lack or deficiency of fo- 
reign exchange support means the 
throwing out of work of thousands of 
laborers, among whom there are alrea- 
‘ly above a million unemployed. 


With the negotiability of import cer- 
tificates as provided in Sections 7 and 
9 of the bill, their falling into the hands 
of blackmarketeers, nationals and 
aliens, is reasonably forseeable. This 
will inevitably result in radical increase 
in prices of commodities which will hit 
the wage earners, the fixed-salaried 
men, and the small farmers—in short, 
the masses of our people. Moreover, 
the privilege given to producers under 
Section 8 of the bill of having the op- 
t10n to sell their goods in the currency 
of the importing country, while such 
exporters would get dollars from the 
Central Bank for the corresponding im- 
port certificates will, in all likelihood, 
place the Central Bank in serious dif- 
ficulties because many of these curren- 
cies are not convertible into dollars 
and, therefore, virtually useless to us. 
This will mean serious impairment or 
virtual devaluation of the peso and, con- 
sequently, serious inflation of prices 
which means sufferings to the masses 
of our people. 


I am therefore convinced that the en- 
actment of this bill into law will ad- 
versely affect the livelihood of our 
workers, daily wage earners, the fixed- 
salaried class and the great laboring 
masses. While I concede that the bill 
will give incentives to producers and ex- 
porters, I cannot, in fairness, allow that 
sector of the community to prosper at 
ihe expense of the less fortunate and 
greater number of our people. 


I feel very strongly that if the earning 
power of the common masses of our 
people cannot be substantially increas- 
ed, I should not allow myself to be an 
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iastrument to give them less than what 
little they actually have, while enrich- 
ing further those who already are en- 
joying the good fortunes of life. I can- 
not affix my signature to a legislative 
proposition that will make the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. 


I have not lost sight of our interna- 
tional credit standing in the considera- 
tion of this bill. Our government is a 
signatory to the Articles of Agreement 
of the International Monetary Fund 
which prohibits multiple currency prac- 
tices, (Sec. 3, Art. IV, Sec. 3, Art. VII, 
C.A. No. 699). Adoption of this meas- 
ure will constitute a breach of our in- 
ternational commitment, which we can 
ill afford. Our international credit will 
be adversely affected and our borrow- 
ing capacity will be greatly impaired if 
and when this bill is allowed to become 
a law. 


Besides the above considerations on 
the merits and demerits of the question, 
there is also some doubts as to the con- 
stitutionality of said bill, covering as it- 
does, four subject matters, not all of 
which are germane to each other. This 
constitutes a violation of the constitutio- 
nal injunction against plurality of sub- 
ject matter of bills. 


Then there are also provisions that 
make reference to certain laws no long- 
er in force. 


It may not be amiss to state, in con- 
rection herewith, that according to the 
history of the bill transmitted to the 
President by the President of the Se- 
nate, there was an understanding to 
pass the bill which is now Republic Act 
No. 1410, popularly known as the No- 
Dollar Import Law, in lieu of Senate 
Bill No. 167. Be that as it may, the ob- 
jective of giving through legislative en- 
actment, proper incentives to Filipino 
producers is a laudable idea. As a 


matter of fact, Congress has already 
enacted several acts in this direction. 
To name a few, there is the act subsi- 
dizing the farmers by selling to them 
at half their cost price fertilizers bought 
by the government. Then there is a 
law exempting from taxes new and ne- 
cessary industries and also extensive 
financing of producers through the 
ACCFA, RFC, PNB and other govern- 
ment financial institutions. There are 
still a dozen others which need not be 
mentioned here. 


Recognizing the soundness of this po- 
licy of providing incentives to produc- 
ers to increase their productivity, I avail 
myself of this opportunity to promise to 
the advocates of the Senate Bill No. 
167 that I will in due time, appoint a 
committee of responsible officials and 
leaders in business, agriculture and in- 
dustry to study ways and means of at- 
taining the objectives of the said bill in 
a manner generally beneficial to our na- 
tional economy. It is the hope of this 
administration that with the cooperation 
of all patriotic citizens of this country, 
a formula can be found to provide posi- 
tive and practical incentives to produc- 
ers and manufacturers. We cannot af- 
ford to fail; we must not fail in this pa- 
triotic undertaking. 

For all the foregoing considerations, 


J am constrained to veto Senate Bill No. 
167. 


Respectfully, 
(Sgd.) CARLOS P. GARCIA 
President of the Philippines 


Evaluation of Training Officers’ 
Course 


A general assessment of the results 
of the Institute’s in-service training pro- 
gram for training officers is underway. 
Tne staff has constituted itself into eva- 
luation teams under a program design- 








ed jointly by the members of the re- 
search and in-service training divisions. 
Beginning Sunday, the 21st of July, 
1957, and lasting for a period of two 
weeks, the survey teams of the Insti- 
tute will do field work in order to exa- 
mine on the spot the concrete results 
of the Institute’s training program in 
the course of the last two years. The 
evaluation program seeks to determine 
how the training officers’ course could 
be improved to meet more accurately 
training requirements especially in the 
local areas. 


The survey is also being conducted with 
an eye towards the expansion of the 
general program of training within 
government under the auspices of the 
Government Advisory Board for In- 
service Training. The Institute is con- 
templating such expansion to include 
executive development programs and 
the possibility of the Institute offering 
regular in-service training programs for 
the development of provincial and city 
administrators. 


Director Carlos P. Ramos, in his re- 
port to the Institute staff on a survey 
trip to the northern provinces, stated 
that the provincial government of Ilo- 
cos Sur provides an outstanding ex- 
ample of what training can do at the 
local government level. 


The training program for supervisory 
employees in Vigan “is more effective 
than I expected,” said Director Ramos. 
“There you have a splendid example 
cf what a well-run in-service training 
program can do in a few weeks’ time. I 
was shown how changes in the attitudes 
of employees and in the layouts of of- 
fices afforded the customer better and 
faster attention and more courteous 
treatment. But I found it most surpris- 
ing that the public generally knew of 
the good things that Provincial Gover- 
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nor Pedro Singson Reyes’ training pro- 
gram was doing to the people in the 
way of improved services.” 

Director Ramos was guest of honor 
at the graduation of 29 key provincial 
officials of Ilocos Sur who had under- 
gone a supervisory development in-ser- 
vice training program. 

The Director reports, however, that 
the provincial government administra- 
tion in Vigan is experiencing the same 
fundamental problems as the other 
provinces and cities in the country. Ri- 
gid supervision from the Central Gov- 
ernment in Manila and the absence of 
local autonomy lie at the heart of these 
problems. It will take more than train- 
ing to really improve the situation. 


In-service Training Awards 

In the course of the last month, the 
Institute presented training trophies 
“for outstanding accomplishments in 
the field of in-service training .. .”’ to 
the heads of three agencies. The latter 
were selected for the awards by a com- 
mittee composed of staff members of 
the Institute of Public Administration 
under the chairmanship of its Director. 
The committee made its selection dur- 
ing the First National Conference of 
Government Training Officers held re- 
cently in Baguio City. 

Mayor Arsenio H. Lacson and the Ci- 
tv Government of Manila were award- 
ed the trophy donated by Honorable 
Jose Laurel, Jr., Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Commissioner Jose 
Aranas of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, received the trophy donated by 
the Honorable Eulogio Rodriguez, 


President of the Senate, and General 
Manager Rodolfo Andal of the Govern- 
ment Service Insurance System was 
awarded the trophy donated by Pres- 
ident Carlos P. Garcia. 

The support of management for the 
agency’s training programs, the conti- 

















nuity and demonstrated effectiveness 
of the programs of training, the provi- 
sion by the agency for the permanen- 
cy in the status of its training officer 
and his staff, and some convincing evi- 
dence of results directly attributable to 
the training programs were the main 
standards that guided the Awards Com- 
mittee. 


Training Officers’ Conference * 

Executive Secretary Fortunato de 
Leon, who represented President Car- 
los P. Garcia as guest speaker of the 
Conference, stressed the role of in-ser- 
vice training in the effective implemen- 
tation of the administration’s program. 
He said that the execution of President 
Magsaysay’s rural development pro- 
gram would depend upon the ability of 
government functionaries to fulfill 
their tasks with competence, zeal and 
integrity. “It is to the credit of our 
public administration,’ the Executive 
Secretary added, “that we have pro- 
duced the men and women who have 
contributed their knowledge, skills and 
vision in preparing our blueprint for 
the immediate future.” He pointed out 
that the administration supports train- 
ing by allowing the use of official time 
for training purposes, giving awards to 
deserving public servants and provid- 
ing outlays for training programs. 

Assistant Executive Secretary Maria- 
no Yenko urged the conferees to inten- 
sify their efforts in bringing about a 
more effective, efficient and responsive 
administration. Yenko defined a good 
government employee as one who ap- 
plies Christian precepts in trying to be 
useful, reliable and patriotic and who 
would place the interest of his fellow- 





* For details, see Jose D. Soberano, “The 
In-Service Training Program: First National 
Conference of Government Training Offic- 
ers,”’ in this issue. 
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men above self. He emphasized dedi- 
cation to service as the spirit that 
should dominate the attitudes of gov- 
ernment personnel. He thus assailed 
those who work primarily for personal 
glory, those who are over-ambitious 
and those unwilling to accept fully the 
true meaning of service. According to 
him, these are the men who work to 
become rich quickly or who exploit 
their offices for personal gain. Such 
are the people who should not be in the 
government service, Yenko concluded. 


Luncheon speaker Fred C. Crawford! 
maintained that in-service training is 
principally concerned with the problem 
of developing human resources. It is 
essential, according to him, that train- 
ing consists of a blending of the prac- 
tical experience of administration and 
an appreciation of the psychological and 
social behavior of human beings. 


Crawford enumerated certain norms 
involved in the consultative, human re- 
tations concept of training in the public 
service. These are: (1) recognition by 
trainer and administrator of the infor- 
mal in addition to the formal aspects 
of administrative organization; (2) a 
common level of understanding and 
maintenance of channels of communi- 
cation in the hierarchy; (3) two-way 
communication between trainer and 
trainee; (4) introduction of change by 
trainees without provoking resistance, 
which can be accomplished through lo- 
gical explanations in advance of the in- 
novation; (5) effective functioning of 
organization along democratic lines 
through healthy superior-subordinate 
relationships; and (6) ability of train- 
ers to distinguish the realm of feelings 
from the realm of facts. 





1Chief, Public Administration Division, 
U.S. International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Manila. 
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Citing the substantial increase in po- 
pulation the world over and the speed 
of human travel, Crawford averred that 
never before in history have we had 
so many to work with than at present. 
The development of human resources 
poses a challenge to modern govern- 
ments, he asserted, and the most log- 
ical way to the attainment of this goal 
would be the administrative process. 

Prof. Abelardo G. Samonte? spoke 
on the status and security of training 
officers. He pointed out that security 
is a basic human desire. Thus, the em- 
ployee’s concern for an adequate sala- 
ry, security of tenure, as well as “fair 
opportunities for self-improvement, ad- 
vancement, and success in his work”’ 
are manifestations of that universal 
longing for security. 

“Inherent in the attainment of se- 
curity,” Samonte continued, ‘“‘is status.” 
Citing Chester Barnard, he identified 
two kinds of status: (1) functional sta- 
tus which is “a recognition by others 
of their competence to form judgments 
about matters in their profession or 
field of specialization;’ and (2) hie- 
1archical status which is acquired by 
virtue of one’s formal position in the or- 
Yanization. 

After discussing the value and func- 
tions of status for the individual and 
the organization, Samonte focused his 
talk on the case of training officers in 
the Philippine government. He observ- 
ed that acceptance of in-service train- 
ing is considerably influenced by status 
relationships. ‘Most people do not like 
to be told what to do by persons of low- 
er status.” 

Samonte stated that the training of- 
ficer should have the status that com- 
mands respect and confidence of the 





2 Acting Secretary of the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration. 








whole organization. He cited data on 
the designations and salaries of present 
training officers and noted that the po- 
sition and salary of training officer has 
not been standardized, although the 
WAPCO plan would serve to improve 
the situation. 


Turning to functional status, Samonte 
said that as management aid in staff 
development, the training officer has a 
good opportunity of attaining high sta- 
tus. Training is not accepted if its re- 
iiability is doubted. Hence, Samonte 
opined that much of the status to be at- 
tained by the training officer would de- 
pend on the recognition of his compe- 
tence in the field of in-service training. 


Samonte concluded that the security 
of the training officer is greatly depen- 
dent on his hierarchical and functional 
status as reflected in his salary, func- 
tions, privileges, and security of tenure. 
“Support from management and our 
policy-makers could be considerably in- 
creased by the creditable performance 
and the unified action of all training of- 
ticers and others interested in the field 
of in-service training.” 


Jose Ramirez, Training Officer of the 
Budget Commission, spoke on the role 
of effective budgeting in the successful 
implementation of in-service training. 
The training officer, Ramirez stated, 
should estimate the various factor costs 
involved in the training process, i.e. 
preparation time, instructor and train- 
er manhours, materials and equipment. 
The fiscal implications of the program 
should then be related to savings ex- 
pected to accrue from training agency 
officials and employees. Allowances 
must also be made of a temporary re- 
duction of agency productivity. 


Ramirez outlined the steps to be tak- 
en by the training officer in preparing 
ihe budget for the program: (1) pro- 
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vide the authority and allocate respon- 
sibility in the organization to initiate 
und carry out the program; (2) formu- 
jation of the over-all program with a 
minimum of fumbling and experimen- 
tation; (3) budget formulation; (4) 
institution of devices for budgetary con- 
trol; (5) cost control; and (6) cost ac- 
counting. 


Special Tax Revision Project Launched 


On April 28, President Carlos P. Gar- 
cia signed Administrative Order No. 240 
which created a Special Tax Revision 
Commission to undertake a compre- 
hensive investigation of laws, practices 
and policies relative to the assessment, 
levy and collection of real estate taxes 
in the country. The Commission was 
created in line with a special project 
jointly sponsored by the Philippine 
Government and the U. S. International 
Cooperation Administration to improve 
and stabilize the financing of local units 
of government. 


Five specific areas were specified by 
the administrative order for study by 
the Commission, namely, assessment, 
tax levy, collection, organization, and 
personnel. 


Assessment—The Commission will 
study the level of assessed values in re- 
Jation to the legal standard. This will 
shed light on the causes of existing as- 
sessment inequalities within local gov- 
ernments, between provinces and cities, 
and between classes and types of prop- 
erty. The inadequacy of the present 
schedule of values for tax purposes will 
also be examined. This will entail an 
appraisal of current assessment facili- 
ties such as records, techniaues and 
equipment. 


Tax Levy—aAttention will be focused 
on the following: soundness of pre- 


sent tax rate limits; the policy of ear- 
marking funds for special purposes; 
control of local levies; local govern- 
ment borrowing; special assessments; 
national government grants and re- 
lated problems. 


Tax Collections — The Commission 
will inquire into matters relating to ini- 
tial, follow-up and delinquency collec- 
tion methods. Also to be investigated 
are: foreclosures of tax liens, install- 
ment payment plans, and audit proce- 
dures. 


An important phase of the project 
is the analysis of snags created by 
faulty organization and staffing of lo- 
cal tax enforcement entities. In con- 
nection with the latter, the project will 
be concerned with recruitment and 
promotion policies, supervision and 
training, compensation and tenure of 
tax collection personnel at the local le- 
vel. 


The working organization of the 
a sae Dos 
Special Tax Revision Commission as 
outlined in Administrative Order No. 
240 follows: 


(a) The Special Tax Revision Commis- 
sion composed of the Secretary of 
Finance as Chairman, the Secretaries 
of Agriculture and Natural Re- 
sources and of Education, the Bud- 
get Commissioner and the Technical 
Assistant, Incharge of Civil Affairs, 
Office of the President, or the Secre- 
tary of Interior (if the Department 
of Interior is recreated) as mem- 
bers, shall be the Policy-Making 
Body. It shall determine the gen- 
eral policy and the methods to be 
used in carrying out this research 
program with the ultimate aim of de- 
veloping and establishing a more sa- 
tisfactory property tax system for 
the Philippines; 


(b) The Technical Committee, the duty 
of which shall be to furnish technic- 
al assistance to the Policy-Making 
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Body and to implement and to car- 
ry out the policy or policies deter- 
mined and enunciated by the latter; 
and 


~~ 


An Office Staff under the Technical 
Committee composed of two research 
assistants and one administrative and 
disbursing officer to be detailed by 
the Secretary of Finance from prov- 
incial treasurers and/or assessors’ 
offices for a period of approximately 
eight months on a per diem basis; 
and one research assistant, one ste- 
nographer, one clerk and one labor- 
er to be appointed by the Chairman 
of the Special Tax Revision Commis- 
sion subject to concurrence of the 
National Economic Council. The Of- 
fice Staff shall assist the Technical 
Committee, handle and take care of 
routine matters incident to the oper- 
ation of the Special Tax Revision 
Commission. 


(c 


U. P. Faculty Conference 


The 1957 U. P. faculty conference 
was held at Baguio City from May 28 
to 31. The Conference theme was 
“The University and Its Mission’. 
Speakers were U.P. Regent Gonzalo 
Gonzales who spoke on “The Revision 
oi the U.P. Charter”; Dr. Onofre D. 
Corpuz of the Department of Political 
Science on “The U.P. and the Public’; 
IPAUP professorial lecturer Lourdes 
Lontok-Cruz on “The Role of Women 
in the U.P.”, and Dr. Antonio G. Tan, 
director of the College of Agriculture 
infirmary on “The U.P. and Rural 
Health Problems”. 


Dr. Corpuz deplored the lack of con- 
sultation with the university faculty in 
the formulation of administrative de- 
cisions. This he attributed to the ab- 
sence of what he called “corporate fa- 
culty consciousness”. He advocated 
concerted action by faculty members 
in stimulating and crystallizing facul- 
ty opinion on university issues. “Event- 
ually”, he added, “the faculty ought to 
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be a part of the decision-making ma- 
chinery in the University.” Corpuz al- 
so urged the faculiy members to parti- 
cipate more in the formulation and re- 
solution of public issues. 


Prof. Lourdes Lontok-Cruz disclosed 
recent trend toward flexibility in the 
employment of women in government. 
However, she cited the following as 
possible disadvantages of employing 
women: emotional instability, provi- 
sion for maternity leave and other 
fringe benefits usually availed of by 
women. Notwithstanding such disad- 
vantages, she pointed out that women 
excel in certain fields and discharge 
their responsibilities with greater effi- 
ciency than their male counterparts 
Women are increasingly being regard- 
ed not merely as a “secretarial sex” 
but as competent public managers. 


Among the rural health problems 
(liscussed by Dr. Antonio Tan were: in- 
sufficient and inaccurate statistical da- 
ta, poor hygiene and sanitation facili- 
ties, and the notorious lack of proper 
training of quack doctors in rural com- 
munities. Dr. Tan advocated more ex- 
penditure to improve health conditions 
ip these areas. 


Atty. Jose L. Africa, U.P. Alumni 
Association treasurer, decried the gen- 
eral apathy of alumni members in uni- 
versity affairs. Africa recommended 
the appointment of a full time alumni 
coordinator and staff to effectively 
promote close liaison between univer- 
sity administrators and the alumni. He 
considered this an essential more con- 
sidering that the U.P. since its estab- 
lishment has already turned out 24,725 
graduates. 


Regent Gonzalo Gonzales of the U.P. 
in discussing the relation between the 
university and its charter, cited such 
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charter provisions as the promotion 
and advancement of academic freedom, 
and the granting of honorary degrees 
upon recommendation of the Univer- 
sity Council and approval by 3/4 of the 
members of the Board of Regents. He 
drew a parallel between the university 
and its charter and education and law. 


Revised Code of Accounts 


The General Auditing Office will 
soon implement a new code of ac- 
counts to be used in national and lo- 
cal government agencies. The new 
code aims to secure the following ad- 
vantages: (1) the proper review of 
activities by agency heads according to 
selected areas of responsibility; (b) a 
more precise budgetary control 
through a clearer definition of obliga- 
tion accounting; and (c) a wider 
range of analytical information de- 
signed for purposes of management, 
audit and conventional review and 
more information regarding the 
sources of income and investment in 
capital items. 


Among the important features of 
the new accounting system is the use 
cf code numbers to denote objects of 
expenditure. Likewise, accounting and 
administrative officials are authorized 
to keep such records as may be deemed 
necessary for management and infor- 
mational purposes and for the institu- 
tion of additional control mechanisms. 
This is in line with a recommendation 
of the Government Survey and Reor- 
ganization Commission embodied in 
Plan No. 47 which emphasizes the ma- 
nagerial utility of accounting. Finally, 
the new accounting system provides for 
the consolidation and analysis of finan- 
cial information in the executive 
branch of the national government. 
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In order to familiarize public ac- 
countants and other accounting person- 
nel with the new code, a training semi- 
nar was conducted by the budget com- 
inission. 


Budget Operations Manual 


The introduction of new budgetary 
concepts, techniques and procedures is 
being achieved by the Philippine gov- 
ernment in the field of fiscal adminis- 
tration. Designed to increase the effec- 
tiveness of budgeting in the direction 
and control of government’s fiscal af- 
fairs, the Budget Operations Manual 
integrates these innovations in the 
Philippine budget process. The man- 
ual provides systematic formal instruc- 
tions developed primarily to imple- 
ment the recent changes introduced in 
the Philippine budget system. The 
text of the manual consists of sixteen 
chapters which cover four hundred and 
eighty-one pages. The first eight 
chapters deal with the general back- 
ground of budgeting and is considered 
a “must” for budget officers of the 
government. The last eight chapters 
aeal lengthily on the budget process, 
including formal instructions of the 
Budget Commission and agency heads 
concerning all phases of budgeting. 


Each chapter is divided into sections, 
which in turn are subdivided into sub- 
sections. The pagination was made in 
such a way as to provide room for re- 
vision and insertion of new material. 


A feature of the budget operations 
manual is a glossary of about 100 bud- 
get terms. 


IIAS Roundtable of 1957 


The Round-Table of the International 
institute of Administrative Sciences, 
held at Opatija, Yugoslavia, 20-25 June 
1957, attracted about 110 participants 
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from 32 countries, as well as 50 dele- 
gates from the host country. A main 
theme for discussion was Decentraliza- 
tion (deconcentration or devolution) 
for which Professor Brian Chapman of 
the University of Manchester served as 
general rapporteur, and Oberburgo- 
meister Hans Reschke of Mannheim as 
chairman. Twenty-five speakers were 
unanimous that this was a central prob- 
lem under the most diverse systems— 
Ceylon, Chile, Finland, India, Liberia, 
Poland, USSR, Yugoslavia, as well as 
Western Europe — and urged that the 
problem be discussed at succeeding 
conferences. The other main theme 
was automation and the public service. 
M. Lyonel Wurmser (France) was gen- 
eral rapporteur and M. Henry Puget 
(France) chairman; a series of explan- 
atory lectures was given, with films and 
slides, including talks by Professor 
Richard Wessels of Syracuse Univer- 
sity and Edward J. Gauthier of New 
York. This theme will also be elabor- 
ated at forthcoming conferences. There 
was also a discussion of the use of em- 
ployee rating for promotion under the 
merit system, with Professor Nikola 
Stepanovic (Yugoslavia) as general 
rapporteur and Mr. Fred J. Tickner, 
O.B.E. of the United Nations as chair- 
man. 


Mr. William F. Finan, Assistant Dir- 
ector of the U.S. Bureau of the Budget, 
was elected chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Administrative Practices, in suc- 
cession to Donald C. Stone and Alvin 
Roseman. This Committee now in- 
cludes 58 administrative officers from 
48 countries and six international or- 
ganizations. Sixteen members were 


present or represented at an effective 
meeting devoted to planning the prog- 
ram of work of the Committee. 





Seventeen countries were represent- 
ed in the meeting of the Scientific 
Committee, chaired by M. Henry Pu- 
get (France) to discuss the program 
of research and publications of the In- 
stitute. 


The Secretary-General, M. Paul A. 
Schillings, reported that Norway and 
the Lebanon had become members of 
the Institute, raising the total of mem- 
ber states to 29; and that national sec- 
tions had been organized or reconsti- 
tuted in Poland and South Korea. 


Under the dynamic chairmanship of 
the Institute’s new President, H. E. 
Frants Hvass, Danish Ambassador to the 
West German Republic, the Executive 
Committee during extended sessions 
advanced the work of the Institute. It 
was decided to hold the next Round-Ta- 
ble at Liege, Belgium, 27 June -3 July 
1958. In addition to Decentralization 
and Automation, discussion will be ini- 
tiated on a topic in the general field of 
Administrative Procedures, namely, 
the methods by which the administra- 
tor informs himself, or consults the af- 
fected persons, before making a deci- 
sion. An invitation was extended by 
Oberburgomeister Reschke to hold the 
Congress of 1959 in Mannheim. 


Eighth In-service Training Class 


The eighth class of government train- 
ing officers will be held from Aug. 12 to 
Oct. 5, 1957. It was designed to pro- 
vide government agencies which as yet 
do not have any training officer. The 
eight-week intensive training officer’s 
course will cover supervision, adminis- 
trative organization and management, 
training techniques and public rela- 
tions. Graduates of the course will then 
initiate in-service training programs in 
their respective agencies. 








NEWS AND NOTES 


To date, 227 training officers have 
undergone training at the Institute. 


IPA Visiting Professor 


Dr. Edwin O. Stene, Professor of Po- 
litical Science at the University of Kan- 
sas will soon join the Institute as Visit- 
ing Professor of Public Administration. 
As the second exchange professor under 
a $68,000 Rockfeller Foundation 
grant to the Institute, Dr. Stene will 
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succeed Dr. Egbert S. Wengert, head of 
the Department of Political Science at 
the University of Oregon. 


It will be Dr. Stene’s second trip tc 
the Philippines, having been a Research 
Consultant and Visiting Professor at the 
Institute in 1954-1955. During that 
stay, he authored, together with other 
Institute’s staff members, Public Admi- 
‘vistration in the Philippines. 
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Report on Personnel Administration: 
Bureau of Civil Service Annual Report (FY 1956) 


Editors’ Note: 


Practitioners and students of Philippine public administration often find it difficult 
to secure access to the files and records of government agencies on account of limited 


reporting facilities or poor records management. 


To assist persons interested in the 


activities of certain key central management agencies, the Journal is starting in this 
number a Documents Section which will carry reprints of the annual reports of the 
Bureau of Civil Service, the Budget Commission, and the National Economic Council. 
Appropriate condensation will be made to save space when necessary. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The present civil service system ori- 
ginated in the period when the Philip- 
pines had the status of a dependency of 
the United States. As early as 1899, 
the Schurman Commission proclaimed 
as one of the “regulative principles of 
cardinal importance” in guiding United 
States policy, “that there shall be gua- 
ranteed to the Filipino people an hon- 
est and effective civil service, in which 
to the fullest extent practicable natives 
shall be employed.” William Howard 
Taft, who headed the Second Philippine 
Commission in 1900 and later became 
the first American Civil Governor and 
who also announced the famous slogan 
“The Philippines for the Filipinos,” de- 
clared in one of his official reports that 
the passage of the first civil service law 
was a condition precedent to the estab- 
lishment of proper civil government in 
the Islands. 


In his historic Instructions to the Se- 
cond Philippine Commission, dated 
April 7, 1900, President William McKin- 
ley enjoined the establishment as soon 
as possible of a system for ‘‘ascertaining 
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the merit and fitness of candidates for 
civil offices,” and one of the first laws 
passed by the Commission was Act No. 
5, otherwise known as the Civil Ser- 
vice Act of September 19, 1900, enti- 
tled an “‘Act for the Establishment and. 
Maintenance of an Efficient and Honest 
Civil Service in the Philippine Islands,” 
creating a Philippine Civil Service 
Board of three members. In 1905, the 
Board was converted into the Bureau 
of Civil Service composed of one Di- 
rector and two Assistant Directors of 
Civil Service. In 1907, only one posi- 
tion for assistant director of civil ser- 
vice was provided. 


The Civil Service Law has undergone 
several amendments, the most impor- 
tant of which took place in 1936 with 
the adoption of the Philippine Constitu- 
tion. In a report to the Constitutional 
Convention dated October 1, 1934, the 
Committee on Civil Service, among the 
things, stated: 


“The svstem of selection is the mainstay of 
the ‘merit system.’ If politics dominates in 
the initial recruitment of employees, no civil 

















service system will be successful. The evils 
resulting from the selection of administrative 
personnel on political grounds instead of on 
‘merit system’ are patent. And the selec- 
tion of the directing personnel by politics 
bars permanent subordinate personnel from 
advancement, besides fostering political ac- 
tivity among responsible heads of the ser- 
vice. The process of promotion is also essen- 
tial. Capable workers are attracted and a 
high degree of efficiency is attained if op- 
portunity for advancement and promotion is 
offered. x x x 


“The adoption of the ‘merit system’ in 
government service has secured efficiency 
and social justice. It eliminates the politi- 
cal factor in the selection of civil employees 
which is the first essential to an efficient 
personnel system. It insures equality of op- 
portunity to all deserving applicants desir- 
ous of a career in the public service as a 
career open to all and not the exclusive patri- 
mony of a party or faction to be doled out as 
a reward for party service.” 


It must be due to the guidance and 
the inspiration of such a report that Ar- 
ticle XI (now Article XII), Civil Ser- 
vice, of the Constitution was adopted. 
Article XII provides as follows: 


“Section 1. A Civil Service embracing all 
branches and subdivisions of the Government 
shall be provided by law. Appointments in 
the Civil Service, except as to those which 
are policy-determining, primarily confiden- 
tial or highly technical in nature, shall be 
made only according to merit and fitness, to 
be determined as far as practicable by com- 
petitive examination. 


“Section 2. Officers and employees in the 
Civil Service including members of the armed 
forces, shall not engage directly or indirect- 
ly in partisan political activities or take part 
in any election except to vote. 


“Sec. 3. No officer or employee of the Gov- 
ernment shall receive additional or double 
compensation unless specifically authorized 
by law. 


“Sec. 4. No officer or employee in the Civil 
Service shall be removed or suspended ex- 
cept for cause as provided by law.” 
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The constitutional provision placing 
within the civil service ‘all branches 
and subdivisions of the Government,” 
indicates in unequivocal terms the in- 
tention to follow the merit system in all 
government employment. Selection is 
to be made through competitive exa- 
mination wherever practicable, except 
for position which are “‘policy-determin- 
ing, primarily confidential or highly 
technical” in nature. While the earlier 
Civil Service Law had included within 
the scope of the civil service only the 
executive branch—insular, provincial 
and the City of Manila, the Civil Service 
Act of 1936 expanded its scope to in- 
clude the legislative and judicial de- 
partments, the General Auditing Office, 
the Commission on Elections, the Elec- 
toral Tribunals, the governments of 
chartered cities, municipalities and 
other subdivisions of the government 
established by law. 


To strengthen the hand of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Service in the implementa- 
tion of the constitutional provisions on 
the Civil Service, President Manuel L. 
Quezon, on June 23, 1936, promulgated 
Executive Order No. 39, transferring 
the power of removal from the Depart- 
ment Heads to the Bureau of Civil Ser- 
vice, raising the category of the Bureau 
from a second class to a first class bu- 
reau and conferring on the Director of 
Civil Service the rank, consideration 
and honor corresponding to an Under- 
secretary of Department. In justifica- 
tion of such a step, a portion of the 
President’s budget message for the 
year 1937 reads: 


“x x x. Under this reorganization, the 
Bureau of Civil Service, in addition to its 
existing duties, will have charge of, and pass 
upon all formal investigations against offi- 
cers and employees of the Civil Service. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that sometimes 
the esprit de corps in a given bureau is so 
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strong that complaints presented against em- 
ployees of the Bureau do not receive due con- 
sideration; on the other hand, there are cases 
where for personal, political or other reasons, 
employees are not properly protected in their 
rights. The Bureau of Civii Service, as reor- 
ganized, will safeguard equally the rights of 
the public and of the employees. It will func- 
tion as an administrative tribunal acting as 
independently as the courts of justice.” 


The most recent expansion in the 
scope of the civil service came in 1950 
and 1951 when the President extended 
the application of the Civil Service Law 
and Rules to all officers and employees 
of almost all government-owned or con- 
trolled corporations. 


Up to 1936, the Bureau of Civil Ser- 
vice, with only two divisions—the Admi- 
nistrative Division and the Examining 
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charge of all formal administrative in- 
vestigations against them. To imple- 
ment the disciplinary jurisdiction of the 
Bureau over subordinate officers and 
employees, the Investigation Division 
was created also in 1936. 


This organizational pattern of the Bu- 
reau continued up to 1946 when the In- 
vestigation Division was expanded and 
renamed Investigation and Law Divi- 
sion. In 1947, the Personnel Classifi- 
cation and Appointments Division was 
created and was later designated as the 
Classification and Appointment Divi- 
sion. 


II. ORGANIZATION 


At present the organization of the Bu- 
reau of Civil Service is shown below: 
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Division—had been classified as a se- 
cond class bureau and its functions had 
been confined to the giving and rating 
of examinations and to the enforcement 
of rules and regulations relating to em- 
ployment and promotions. In 1936, the 
Commissioner of Civil Service was given 
exclusive jurisdiction over the removal, 
separation and suspension of subordi- 
nate officers and employees in the Civil 
Service and over all other matters re- 
lating to the conduct, discipline and ef- 
ficiency of such subordinate officers 
and employees, and has_ exclusive 





1. Recruitment and Examining Div- 
ision.—This Division takes charge of 
the recruiting process by announcing, 
preparing, and holding examinations to 
test fitness of applicants for various po- 
sitions in the entire government service. 
It receives applications for examinations 
and determines the eligibility of appli- 
cants; scores and rates examination pa- 
pers; and releases results of examina- 
tions. It also administers examinations 
for government scholarships or pensio- 
nados. 

















The Recruitment and Examining Div- 
ision has three sections: (a) the Re- 
cruitment and Placement Section, which 
is divided into the Application and Cer- 
tification Units; (b) the Test Develop- 
ment and Research Section, which is di- 
vided into five examining units for 
broad subject-matter fields, namely, 
(1) accounting, business and finance; 
(2) engineering, arts and trades; (3) 
law, administitrative and general cleri: 
cal; (4) health, education and welfare; 
and (5) agricultural; and (c) the Gen- 
eral Examining Services Section. The 
organizational pattern is being subject- 
ed to further study to obtain maximum 
efficiency in the production and pro- 
cessing of examinations. 


2. Personnel Transactions Division. 
—This Division is at present composed 
of three major groups and eleven mi- 
nor units. The groups are classified in- 
to (a) a National Government Group; 
(bk) a Local Government Group; and 
(c) a Teachers’ Group, each headed by 
a supervisor. The National Group pro- 
cesses appointments and other person- 
nel matter, pertaining to all bureaus, of- 
fices and agencies of the National Gov- 
ernment, including government-owned 
and controlled corporations; the Local 
Government Group processes appoint- 
ments and other personnel transactions 
coming from the provincial, city and 
municipal governments; and the Teach- 
ers’ Group, similar personnel matters 
affecting public school teachers, whe- 
ther national, provineial, city or muni- 
cipal. 


The Units, in turn, are each under a 
Head of Unit and to each is assigned 
a number of departments, bureaus, or 
offices, in the case of the National Gov- 
ernment Group; a number of provinces, 
cities and municipalities, in the case of 
the Local Government Group; and a 
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class of teachers, for the Teachers’ 
Group. 


As already indicated, the Personnel 
Transactions Division is charged with 
the responsibility of processing person- 
nel transactions involving officials and 
employees in the government service, 
such as appointments, promotions, 
transfers, reinstatements, leave, ser- 
vice record and other personnel mat- 
ters. While the Recruitment and Exam- 
ining Division is charged with the duty 
of developing and administering appro- 
priate civil service examinations, after 
such examinations are administered and 
eligible list are established, the Person- 
nel Transactions Division is called upon 
to implement the merit system by see- 
ing to it that only those who are eligi- 
bles and have adequate and relevant 
training and experience are appointed 
to positions in the classified service. 


Expressed in figures, the functions 
of the Personel Transactions Division 
involves the processing of appoint- 
ments, promotions, transfers, salary in- 
creases and other personnel transac- 
tions for approximately 350,000 emplo- 
yees in the government service. More- 
over, in view of the large number of 
temporary employees in the classified 
service, it becomes necessary under the 
law to renew temporary appointments 
every three months in the absence of 
eligibles, except in the case of teachers 
whose temporary appointments are re- 
newable every school semester. This 
Division also receives hundreds of re- 
quests for certification of service re- 
cords for insurance, retirement, gratui- 
ty, backpay and other similar benefits, 
commutation of sick leave and vacation 
leave. It has a complement of 62. 


3. Administrative Division. — The 
Administrative Division is composed of 
the following units and sections: Cash 
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(Collection and Disbursement) Unit*, 
Property Unit*, Time Record, Leave 
& Miscellaneous Unit*, Record Section, 
Research, Statistics and Publications 
Unit, Retirement and Gratuities Unit 
and the Janitorial and Custodial Section. 
It has a complement of 35 employees, 
including the Chief and Assistant Chief 
of Division. 


In addition to its “housekeeping” ac- 
tivities, this Division processes applica- 
tions for retirement and gratuities un- 
der Acts Nos. 4151 (American emplo- 
yees), 4183 (gratuities of provincial 
and municipal employees not covered 
by the GSIS), 2589 (Osmena Retire- 
ment Act) and Commonwealth Act No. 
538 (Retirement of Justices of the Sup- 
reme Court). This Division also pro- 
cesses and acts on requests of govern- 
ment employees for permission to en- 
gage in outside employments or activi- 
ties after office hours such as teaching 
in private schools, engaging in the prac- 
tice of professions and other sedentary 
employments and also on applications 
for acquisition of public lands. 


The Research, Statistics and Publica- 
tions Unit was created pursuant to the 
recommendation of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Servcie and funds 
for its operation were provided for in 
the Appropriation Act for the FY 1955- 
1956. To this Unit is assigned the func- 
tions of publishing personnel rosters, 
preparing reports and manuals, and 
maintaining personnel statistics. 


4. Legal Services Division.—In 1936, 
disciplinary jurisdiction over subordi- 
nate officers and employees of the Ci- 
vil Service, was transferred from the 
Heads of Departments to the Commis- 
sioner of Civil Service. To implement 
this function of the Bureau, Common- 


*These units service bureau personnel only. 
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wealth Act No. 137 was enacted creat- 
ing the Investigation Division. In 1946, 
this Division was expanded and renam- 
ed the Investigation and Law Division 
and in 1954, it became known as the 
Legal Services Division. 


This Legal Services Division is com- 
posed of 43 personnel, including the 
Chief and Assistant Chief of Division 
and fifteen (15) attorneys. Its func- 
tions are: to conduct administrative in- 
vestigations; to prepare decisions in ad- 
ministrative cases and resohitions on pe- 
titions for reconsideration of the said de- 
cisions; to draft decisions in administra- 
tive cases against members of the pro- 
vincial guards, city or municipal police 
appealed to the Commissioner of Civil 
Service; to prepare legal opinions on 
questions involving civil service matters 
such as leave, appointments, separation, 
nepotism, retirement, etc., and to pre- 
pare action on other routinary matters. 


5. Personnel Services Unit. — The 
President’s Committee on Civil Service, 
in its report submitted to the President 
on January 4, 1955, recommended, 
among other things, the creation of a 
Personnel Services Division in the Bu- 
reau of Civil Service. The Committee 
said: 

“The Committee has recommended 
and provision has been made for the 
creation of a Personnel Services Di- 
vision. This Division will provide 
agency services and employee servi- 
ces. Among the. services that it will 
give leadership to are the establish- 
ment of an employee health, recrea- 
tion and welfare program; in-service 
training for the different agencies 
with the cooperation of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of the Philippines; crea- 
tion of standards of performance 
to be used in rating efficiency 

















of employees; guidance and coun- 
seling services on the part of 
employees and to provide a rallying 
point for the encouragement and fur- 
therance of constructive policies and 
programs in personnel management. 
“The Committee believes that one 
of the most important parts of an or- 
ganization is the people in it — how 
they work together, how they are led 
and how they lead. Positive person- 
nel management must develop a pro- 
gram which gives adequate attention 
to motivation, incentives and morale. 
The additional services recommended 
are calculated to establish a climate 
which will be conducive to superior 
performance, proper attitudes and 
harmonious adjustments.” 


Pursuant to this recommendation, the 
performance budget of the Bureau for 
FY 1955-1956 authorized the creation 
of the Personnel Services Unit com- 
posed of eight personnel: a Unit Head, 
an Assistant, four personnel technicians 
and two clerk-stenographers. The func- 
tions of the Unit are as follows: 


a. In-service training of civil service 
employees to develop leadership 
in personnel management; 

b. Supervisory and leadership train- 
ing of civil service employees; 

c. Assistance in the organization and 
development of personnel offices; 

d. Suggestion systems; 

. Guidance and counseling of gov- 

ernment employees; 

f. Personnel utilization studies; 

g. Merit rating and awards system; 

h 


fa») 


and 
. Retirement planning. 


6. Boards of Examiners.—The Office 
of the Boards of Examiners with a com- 
plement of 52 is the entity that regu- 
lates the practice of all professions, ex- 
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cept law, by conducting board examina- 
tions; setting the professional standards 
for the practice of the respective profes- 
sions and prescribing collegiate courses 
for the same; registering dental stu- 
dents, medical students and apprentices 
in pharmacy; and conducting ocular in- 
spection of dental clinics, industrial 
firms, plans, etc., with a view to en- 
forcing the different professional laws. 
There are nineteen (19) boards of ex- 
aminers and the Commissioner of Civil 
Service is the Executive Officer of all 
the said boards. He conducts the exam- 
inations given by said Boards according 
to the rules and regulations promulgat- 
ed by him and approved by the Pres- 
ident. 


7. Advisory Bodies.—In addition to 
the Council of Personnel Administra- 
tion, an advisory body created pursuant 
to the provisions of Executive Order No. 
94, series of 1947, the Commissioner of 
Civil Service, on May 13, 1956, issued 
an Office Memorandum creating the 
Technical Assistance Advisory Commit- 
tee (TAAC) for the purpose stated in 
the following pertinent portion of the 
said Office Memorandum: 


“To foster, encourage, or intensify 
the dissemination of and the possible 
adoption in this Bureau of progres- 
sive techniques, procedures and 
practices in the field of personnel 
management, all members of the 
staff and personnel of the Bureau 
who have finished a course in public 
administration or have been sent 
abroad as a FOA-ICA scholar or have 
taken post graduate work along the 
line of public administration, are 
hereby organized into a technical as- 
sistance advisory committee in this 
Office, which will be duly consulted 
or may offer advice in matters in- 
voiving improvement of policies and 
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procedures with special emphasis on 
promoting among the personnel re- 
ceptiveness to new ideas.” 


Il. ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Examinations 


During the fiscal year under review, 
a total of forty-six (46) examinations 
were held, eleven of which were given 
for purposes of selecting persons to be 
awarded scholarships abroad.! Although 
no pensionado examination was held un- 
der the provisions of Executive Order 
No. 303, dated September 26, 1940, 
there were ten (10) examinations re- 
quested by the Screening Committee for 
Scholarships. The scholarships were of- 
fered by foreign governments. An ex- 
amination for Bureau of Lands pensio- 
nado was held, making up a total of ele- 
ven examinations held purposely for 
scholarship grants. This Bureau had 
occasion to remark in a previous report 
that the giving of scholarship examina- 
tions is not a legitimate function of a 
central personnel agency like the Bu- 
reau of Civil Service. These examina- 
fions are usually held on short notices 
and the results are expected to be re- 
leased immediately after the examina- 
tion so as to meet the deadline set by 
the donor governmenis. For this rea- 
son they take up valuable time and ef- 
fort which could otherwise be more pro- 
fitably devoted to examinations for 
personnel selection. At first blush, for- 
ty-six (46) examinations would seem to 
be an inadequate examining program 
for one fiscal year, but it should be 
noted that during this period the Junior 
Teacher (Regular and Promotional) 
and the Senior Teacher (Regular and 


Promotional) examinations were given | 


in Manila and in all provinces where 
(here are examining committees. Con- 


1 See Appendix A. 
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sidering that a total of 170,000 compe- 
titors took said examinations, it is small 
wonder that the preparations for the 
examinations as well as the rating of the 
papers left very little time for expand- 
ing the year’s examining program. It 
may be mentioned, too, that because of 
the tremendous number of applicants 
it has not been possible to use machine- 
scored tests in the Junior Teacher and 
Senior Teacher examinations. The 
teacher examinations also account for 
the fact that nineteen (19) examina- 
tions or 41%-of the year’s total were 
given during the last three months of 
‘he period under review. 


Number of persons examined 


A total of 191,672 persons were ex- 
amined during the fiscal year 1955-19- 
56, as against 14,459 examinees during 
the preceding period. Aside from the 
Teacher examinations which accounted 
for 88% of the total number of exam- 
inees, five other examinations with the 
biggest number of competitors are as 
follows: Community Development Offi- 
cer, 5,516; Assistant Sanitary Inspector, 
3,455; Firemen, 2,343; Social Worker, 
2,048; and Junior Agriculturist, 2,032. 


Objective Type Tests 

With the establishment of the Re- 
search and Test Development Unit in 
the Recruitment and Examining Divi- 
sion, a good beginning has been made in 
developing objective type tests. During 
the fiscal year under review, objective 
type tests were developed for the fol- 
lowing examinations: Senior Personnel 
Technician; Personnel Technician; Jun- 
ior Personnel Technician; Junior Teach- 
er (Regular and Promotional); Senior 
Teacher (Regular and Promotional); 
Community Development Officer; Social 
Worker; Assistant Sanitary Inspector; 
Sanitary Inspector; Firemen; Lieuten- 

















ani, Manila Fire Department; Assistant 
Draftsman; and Junior Draftsman. 


In the other examinations, because of 
the pressure of time and the fact that 
the agency subject matter specialists 
are not trained in the technique of con- 
structing objective type tests, this Bu- 
reau had to use the traditional or essay 
type tests prepared by agency or de- 
partment experts. In the ensuing years, 
with more careful planning of the ex- 
amining program, it is hoped that great- 
2r and more frequent use of objective 
‘ype tests in examinations would be pos- 
sible. 


In this connection, it is worth men- 
‘tioning that because of the use of ob- 
jective type tests in the Community De- 
velopment Officer examination, where- 
in 5,516 persons competed, it was pos- 
sible to release the results and to esta- 
blish a register of eligibles in less than 
two weeks. 


The Junior Teacher examination al- 
though an objective type test could not 
be machine-scored because the answer 
sheets used were not IBM special an- 
swer sheets as these were not yet avail- 
able when the examination was given. 
On the other hand, in the Senior Teach- 
er examination, separate answer sheets 
could not be provided even if the tests 
were of the objective type because there 
were twenty different subjects in the 
examination. 


The Group Oral Test 


For some time now this Bureau has 
included oral interview in some of its 
examinations, whenever it is desirable 
to inquire into the personality of can- 
didates. In such examinations the in- 
terview may be an individual interview 
where the interviewers ask each can- 
didate questions and rate him accord- 
ingly. Where the number of competi- 
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tors to be interviewed, however, is big, 
this Bureau has resorted to the new 
type of interview, the so-called group 
oral. During the period under review, 
frequent use was made of the group 
oral, especially in the scholarship exam- 
inations. In the scholarship and Social 
Worker examinations, for instance, the 
results could not have been released as 
early as this Bureau did if the group 
oral interview had not been availed of. 


Briefly, the group oral is conducted 
as follows: The group of candidates who 
have qualified for the interview are di- 
vided into groups of from six to eight 
persons. The group is assigned to a 
panel of two or three rating examiners. 
Each candidate in the group receives 
written instructions on how the inter- 
view will proceed. He is furnished a list 
of topics of general interest or those 
related to the duties of the group to 
which be belongs. Each candidate is 
given ten minutes to study the topics 
to enable him to organize his ideas. In 
the discussion, no candidate is designat- 
ed leader. Any candidate may begin 
the discussion. The rating examiners 
just listen and observe each candidate 
as he talks. Each candidate is identi- 
fied by means of a card bearing his 
name and placed in front of him. The 
rating examiners rate each candidate 
according to instructions previously giv- 
en, the rating being recorded on a rat- 
ing sheet provided for the purpose. The 
chief advantages of this new type inter- 
view are the following: (a) a better all- 
around knowledge of the candidate’s be- 
havior is obtained; (b) the candidate’s 
reaction will probably be more favor- 
able than his reaction to the traditional 
individual interview; and (c) no skill 
in auestioning on the part of the exam- 
ining rater is required. 
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In this connection, mention may also 
be made of the Radio-Producer-An- 
nouncer examination held during the 
period under review, wherein one of 
the subjects was “‘audition.”’ The audi- 
tion was conducted in the studios of 
Radio Station DZFM. The candidates 
were called one by one to the micro- 
phone and after the necessary instruc- 
tions, each one read an announcement, 
one in English and another in Tagalog. 
After this, each candidate ad libbed, in 
English or Tagalog, as he wished. The 
words of each announcer came in clear 
to the rating examiners who were in 
another part of the studio unseen by 
the candidates. 


Examining Committees 


There were sixty-two (62) examining 
committees in operation during the fis- 
cal year under review. However, only 
a few examinations were given outside 
of Manila. These few were not couniry- 
wide examinations, having been given 
only few specified places. Of course, 
notable exceptions were the Junior and 
Senior Teacher examinations which 
were given in all places where there 
were examining committees. An inter- 
esting development with respect to 
these examinations is the way in which 
the examination papers were sent to 
the examining committees. Heretofore, 
the papers have been shipped by boat 
or forwarded by registered mail. In 
the Junior Teacher examinations this 
fiscal year, an arrangement was con- 
cluded between this Bureau and the De- 
partment of Finance, whereby provin- 
cial treasurers, who in almost all cases, 
are the chairmen of examining commit- 
tees, came personally to this Bureau 
to take delivery of confidential and non- 
confidential packages. A happy coinci- 
dence facilitated this arrangement. 
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The provincial treasurers attended a 
convention in Manila shortly before the 
date of the examinations and this pro- 
vided an opportunity for them to take 
delivery of their papers personally. It 
is obvious that such an arrangement re- 
sulted in greater security for the exam- 
ination papers and in less expense for 
this Bureau. It is hoped that this me- 
thod of forwarding papers can be avail- 
ed of in future examinations. 


Results of Examinations 


At the end of the fiscal year under 
review the results of thirty (30) exam- 
inations have been released. One rea- 
son for this backlog of 16 examinations 
unreleased is that 19 examinations were 
given during the last three months of 
the fiscal year, when this Bureau was 
making every effort to release the re- 
sults of the Junior Teacher examination 
before the opening of the schools in 
June. 


B. Appointments, Promotions and Other 
Personnel Transactions 


The following table shows the total 
backlog the Bureau of Civil Service had 
at the beginning of the fiscal year un- 
der review, the number of work units 
received, and the total number finally 
disposed of during the same period: 


In-Service Training 


With the creation of the Personnel 
Services Unit on September 1, 1955, the 
Bureau of Civil Service assumed active 
leadership in the promotion of the in- 
service training program of the Gov- 
ernment. To carry out this function 


effectively, two employees of the Bu- 
reau of Civil Service were authorized to 
take the Training Officers’ Course of- 

















Appointments and Promotions» 





| Backlog Ressty ed Processed 
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Other Personnel Transactions 
Including Leave (Excluding 
Requests for Service Records) 























| As of | Pending | Backlog | Received Pending | 
| 6-30-55 | 1958- 56 s988- 56 | 6-30-55 | FY 55-56 | 9s-s¢ Ad | Processed 
‘ | | 1 | | 
National | 24s 81,271 77,57 ao 
sel | : 77,579 | 8,935 | 1,241 | 1,003 | 238 
| | | | | | | 
Local 7 as | 434 
a | 6,289 | 60,048 | 58,487 | 7,850 | | 2,555 | 2,854 | 201 
| | | cn er 
Teachers | 2,540 | 68,890 } 59,199 | 12,218} -—— | 1,887 | 1,252 | 85 
ei ee | _— ae es! | | | 
| | | | | ree 
TOTAL 14,072 | 210,209 | 195,265 | 29,016 —— | 56,188 | 4,609 | 524 
| | | | ] 
” Aapileations | ] | | | " | ee 
Under Rep. ) aero 5,957 | 4,047 THE |} = ee ee Ok ee 
Act No. 186 } | | | 


fered by the Institute of Public Admi- 
nistration, University of the Philippines. 


On December 6, 1955, a training 
course in Basic Supervision was inau- 
gurated for sixteen (16) supervisors of 
the Bureau of Civil Service. This 30- 
hour course which was completed on 
January 17, 1956, was a pilot study in- 
tended to serve as a basis for the deve- 
lopment of a standard course in super- 
vision for government employees. 


Another pilot study was a course in 
Public Relations which was taken by 
three different groups of Bureau of Ci- 
vil Service employees. 


Learning of the existence of the Per- 
sonnel Services Unit and the functions 
for which it was created, many agen- 
cies of the Government had taken ad- 
vantage of its services in conducting 
their own in-service training program.2 


Personnel Offices 


Executive Order No. 144, dated De- 
cember 19, 19553, which was prepared 
by this Bureau and approved by the Of- 
fice of the President, authorizes the de- 





2 See Appendix B. 
3 See Appendix C. 


signation of personnel officers for the 
various departments, bureaus, offices, 
agencies and instrumentalities of the 
Government pending the creation of 
permanent positions for such officers. 
Because the positions held by personnel 
officers are in our governmental set-up, 
this Bureau requested for authority to 
conduct an in-service training , course for 
those designated as personnel officers. 
Authority was granted by the Office of 
the President on January 23, 1956 and 
the course, which was developed on the 
basis of information and data secured 
through a survey of personnel facilities, 
practices, policies and procedures exist- 
ing in the various offices of the govern- 
ment, was inaugurated on February 13, 
1956. Up to the end of the period un- 
der review, two groups of personnel 
officers representing various depart- 
ments, bureaus, offices, agencies and 
instrumentalities of the Government 
have completed the Personnel Officers’ 
Course offered by the Bureau of Civil 
Service.‘ 





4 See Appendix D. 
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Suggestion Systems 


After conducting extensive research- 


es on the mechanics, operation and me- 
thods of administration of suggestion 
systems in public administration-minded 
countries like the United States and 
Canada and incorporating the best 
points found in the systems of these 
countries, the Bureau of Civil Service 
drafted an excutive order proposing the 
establishment of a suggestion system 
in the Philippine public service. This 
proposal was submitted to the Office of 
the President through the Budget Com- 
mission in December, 1955 for approval. 
However, this Bureau has received no 
information as to the action taken there- 
on. 


Guidance and Counseling 


The function of guidance and coun- 
seling under the Bureau of Civil Ser- 
vice includes the following activities: 
actual counseling of government emplo- 
yees; supervision of personnel counsel- 
ors’ activities; organization of courses 
for training of personnel counselors; 
development and distribution of coun- 
seling materials: evaluation cf reports 
on counseling activities; continuous re- 
search on the latest methods in guid- 
ance and counseling; and provision for 
consultative service to personnel coun- 
selors. 


Since the issuance of the Memoran- 
dum-Circular of this Bureau dated Octo- 
ber 19, 1955°, which was approved by 
the Office of the President, announcing 
to the bureaus and offices the availabi- 


lity of the Bureau of Civil Service for: 


purposes of employee guidance and 
counseling, cases have been referred 


5 See Appendix E. 
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to this Bureau for counseling from the 
Bureau of Agricultural Extension, the 
Budget Commission, the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Works, the Manila Railroad Compa- 
ny and other agencies. 


In addition to actual employee coun- 
seling services, orientation lectures on 
guidance and counseling of civil service 
employees have been given to supervi- 
sors of the various departments, bu- 
reaus, offices, agencies, and instrumen- 
talities of the Government.® 


Arrangements for orientation lectures 
have also been made with the authori- 
ties concerned of twenty-three (23) 
3gencies.” 


Merit Rating and Awards System 


The Bureau of Civil Service has pre- 
pared a standard for the development 
of agency efficiency rating plans which 
would eliminate as much as possible 
the element of subjectivity in the rat- 
ing of empioyee performance and effi- 
ciency. Calculated to be employed as 
tools of management, these agency ef- 
ficiency rating plans, if adopted, will 
help boost employee morale and effi- 
ciency in no small measure. 


Up to the end of the period under 
review, the Department of Public Works 
and Communications is the only agency 
which has submitted to the Bureau of 
Civil Service for comment a set of effi- 
ciency rating plans for its employees. 
On April 18, 1956, a conference be- 
tween Department officials and person- 
nel technicians of this Bureau was held 
to thresh out some points considered 
not to be in harmony with the stand- 


6 See Appendix F. 
* See Appendix G. 

















ards developed by the Bureau of Civil 
Service. According to the Department 
of Public Works and Communications 
officials, the set of efficiency rating 
plans submitted will be modified along 
lines suggested by this Bureau. It may 
also be stated that this Bureau has 
drafted a proposed executive order pro- 
viding for a revised efficiency rating 
system in the Philippine civil service. 
The draft is at present under study by 
the Technical Assistance Advisory Com- 
mittee of this Bureau and as soon as the 
said draft is finalized, it will be submit- 
ted to the proper authorities for appro- 
priate action. 


Compilation of the Civil Service 
Law and Rules 


To provide the departments, bureaus, 
offices and other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment with an up-to-date compilation 
of the Civil Service Law and Rules, the 
Bureau of Civil Service undertook the 
compilation of the Civil Service Law 
and Rules including the latest executive 
orders, administrative orders, memoran- 
dums and circulars relative to the civil 
service. About two thousand (2,000) 
mimeographed copies of this Compila- 
tion have been distributed free of 
charge to the different departments, 
bureaus, offices and agencies of the Na- 
tional Government and to key officials 
of the provinces and chartered cities. 


The “Civil Service Reporter” 


For the purpose of informing govern- 
ment officers and employees and the 
general public of the various activities 
and functions of the central personnel 
agency, this Bureau also undertook the 
publication of the “Civil Service Report- 
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’ 


er.” a monthly organ of the Bureau of 
Civil bervice, wherein are published 
important decisions on administrative 
cases, rulings and opinions, announce- 
ments of civil service examinations, and 
other matters of interest to government 
employees. Beginning November, 1955, 
the “Civil Service Reporter” has grown 
from a few hundred mimeographed co- 
pies to three thousand (3,000) printed 
ones. Like the compilation of Civil Ser- 
vice Law and Rules, the “Civil Service 
Reporter” is distributed to all govern- 
ment agencies, national, provincial and 
municipal, free of charge. 


In this connection, it may not be 
amiss to state that the Bureau of Civil 
Service has received letters of commen- 
dation for putting out this publication 
from high Government officials both in 
Washington, D.C. and in Manila and 
from ranking Philippine Government 
officials and responsible private citi- 
zens. ‘ 


Retirement and Gratuities 


The following table shows the action 
taken by this Bureau on applications 
for retirement: 





Actual retirement ...... 116 
Establishment of right to 
retire subject to future 
recommendation ..... 589 
Preliminarily processed .. 1,842 
Over-all for July and 
RE 65 eee 660 
TOTAL... 3,207 
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The following shows the amount dis- 
bursed during the period under review: 


Gratuity under Act 


| P460,671.76 
Gratuity under Act 
We OE sec eee 25,000.00 
Gratuity under Act 
ee ee 700.00 
Gratuity under Act 
oe ere 53,207.59 
TOTAL .. P539,579.35 


In the administration of retirement, 
mention may be made of the fact that 
the processing of applications for re- 
tirement is not a routine matter but 
one that reauires knowledge of the laws 
and their subsequent amendments. In 
view of this fact, therefore, and consi- 
dering that only two employees handle 
the processing, including typing and 
keeping and/or attaching of records 
and the necessary service cards, the ac- 
complishments of this project are well 
justified. 


Research, Statistics and Publication 


The Research, Statistics and Publica- 
tions Unit was created in the perform- 
ance budget of the Bureau of Civil Ser- 
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vice for the fiscal year 1955-1956 “‘to 
make a monthly report to the Commis- 
sioner the accomplishments of the 
various projects of the Bureau” and 
to afford a more effective imple- 
mentation of Sections 661 (a) and 666 
of the Revised Administrative Code 
which provide as follows: 


“Sec. 661. — Duties of Commis- 
sioner of Civil Service. — It shall 
be among the powers and duties 
of the Commissioner of Civil Ser- 
vice — 


“(a) To keep a record of all of- 
ficers and employees in the perma- 
nent service of the different 
branches of the Government.” 

x x x x x 


“Sec. 666. — Publication of Of- 
ficial Roster. — From the records 
kept by the Commissioner of Civil 
Service shall be published an Of- 
ficial Roster at intervals determin- 
ed by the President of the Philip- 
pines.” 


The following table shows the distri- 
bution of government officials and em- 
ployees in all branches as compiled 
from actual reports submitted by the 
different bureaus and offices: 


STATISTICS OF GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL (OFFICIALS 
AND EMPLOYEES) AS OF JULY 1, 1955 


























: sis | ALLIED. UNCLASSIFIED | GRAND 
GROUPS Permanent Temporary | 
Eligible | Non-Elig. Permanent Temporary | Foran 
| | | | | 
National | | | 
| 38,117 | 157 | 42,187 | | | 102,739 2 
Provincial | | | | | | 
| 8,084 | 112 2,693 | 5,229 | 989 | 10,887 » 
Municipal | | | | | | 
| 5,983 | 26 | 11,053 | 398 | 3,310 | 20,770 ¢ 
City | | | 
| 4,829 | 82 2,752 | 500 | 2,724 | 17,107 4 
Teachers | | | | 
| 32,289 | 889 8,845 | 27,778 __ 32,938 | 80,461 © 
| | | 
TOTALS | 89,302 | 1,266 | 67,5380 | 33,905 | 39,961 | 231,964 


| 




















Notwithstanding the good start made 
by this Unit, complicated problems han- 
dicap its efficient functioning. Since 
the inception of the Unit in September, 
1955, its two employes have to do their 
typing work on borrowed typewriters. 


Through experience, this Bureau has 
felt the necessity of amending and/or 
implementing the provisions of Sections 
661 (a) and 686 of the Revised Ad- 
ministrative Code. 


Section 661 (a), which is quoted 
on this report, should be amended 
or implemented, making it obligato- 
ry for every Government entity to sub- 
mit to this Bureau a complete list of of- 
ficials and employees within two months 
of the beginning of each fiscal year. 
This will preclude the necessity on the 
part of the Bureau to send out circular 
letters of request for such lists every 
year and will contribute very much to- 
wards a more accurate and reliable 
2ompilation of Government personnel 
statistics. 


Section 686 of the Revised Adminis- 


: Footnotes to “Statisties of Government 
Personnel (Officials and Emplovees) as of 
July 1, 1955” 


“Figures represent the renorts of all bu- 
reaus and offices except the field person- 
nel of the Bureau of Public Schools in the 
following Divisions: Cotabato, Levte, Que- 
zon, Samar, Sorsogon, Zambales and Zam- 
boanga del Sur. 

bFigures taken from the complete re- 
ports of 45 provinces and the partial re- 
ports of three (3). Four provinces have not 
yet submitted their reports. 

cRepresents the renorts of 958 municipa- 
lities out of 1.120 municipalities in the Phi- 
lippines. 

4From the complete reports of 26 char- 
tered cities and the nartial renort of one. 

eRepresents the reports of 45 divisions 
and 21 chartered cities. 
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trative Code, as amended, also provides 
as follows: 

“Each chief of a bureau or office 
shall cause to be kept on a proper 
form a daily record showing for each 
day any absence of any employee 
from duty, due to any cause, and the 
duration thereof. At the beginning 
of each month, he shall make full re- 
port to the Commissioner of Civil 
Service of the absences shown by 
such records for the preceding 
months. Falsification of time records 
shall render the offender liable to 
summary removal from the service 
and subject him to prosecution as 
provided by law.” 


It may be stated that prior to the 
promulgation of Executive Order No. 
324, dated February 11, 1941 (author- 
izing each head of bureau or office to 
approve applications for leave of ab- 
sence of the personnel under him), the 
Bureau of Civil Service had jurisdiction 
over the approval of all applications 
for leave of Government officers and 
employees, except those involving con- 
troversial matters which need the final 
action of the Department Head con- 
cerned. 


Such being the case, the submission 
of the monthly report of absences and 
undertime (on C. S. Form 3) to this 
Bureau was a necessity for the reason 
that such report was the basis for the 
correct computation of the unused 
leave to the credit of an officer or em- 
ployee applying for leave of absence. 
However, since the promulgation of 
said Executive Order No. 324, the com- 
putation of leave of absence is now be- 
ing undertaken by the bureaus and of- 
fices concerned without the interven- 
tion of this Bureau. Inasmuch as the 
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submission of the report on absences 
and undertime of officers and emplo- 
yees in other Government bureaus and 
offices is no longer necessary because 
of the promulgation of said Executive 
Order No. 324, the system of reporting 
absences and undertime monthly on 
C.S. Form 3 should be discontinued to 
save the time and effort entailed by 
the different bureaus and offices in the 
preparation of said monthly report. 
However, changes in the personnel of a 
bureau or office, such as probational or 
temporary appointments, _reinstate- 
ments, transfers, resignations, retire- 
ments, deaths, suspensions, etc., should, 
as usual, be reported every month to 
this Bureau under a revised form for 
statistical and record purposes. 











Permission to Engage in Outside 
Activities or Employments 


For the entire period under review, a 
total of 1,276 requests or permissions to 
engage in private activities have been 
acted upon. 


Administrative Cases, Legal Opinions 
and Miscellaneous Matters 


The following table shows the num- 
ber of administrative cases, legal opi- 
nions and/or queries and miscellaneous 
matters pending on June 30, 1955, re- 
ceived during the period under review, 
disposed of during the same period, and 
pending as of June 30, 1956 in the Le- 
gal Division: 

Board Examinations 


During the period under review, se- 
venteen (17) board examinations were 
given and out of the 12,000 who took 





Pending as Received - Disposed , Pending as 
of June 30, during of during | of June 30, 
1955 the period the period | 1956 
| | | 
Administrative cases | 636 2,431 2,628 | 439 
| 
Legal Opinions and/or | 46 384 399 | 31 
Queries 
| 158 4,385 4,476 | 67 
Miscellaneous Matters | _. | an 








The following table also shows the 
number of cases received, pending, re- 
opened, and/or closed every month in 
the Boards of Examiners: 


the said examinations, 3,527 passed.“ 
These figures, however, do not include 
those examinations the results of which 
are still pending. 























No. of Cases | No. of Cases | No. of Cases | No. of Cases 
Pending Received Reopened Closed 

July , 1955 499 
August , 1955 115 2 39 
September, 1955 
October , 1955 72 6 28 
November , 1955 
December , 1955 48 2 11 
January , 1956 28 1 5 
February , 1956 32 1 8 
March , 1956 20 1 17 
April , 1956 16 | 4 22 
May , 1956 | 36 | 2 33 
June , 1956 | 672 | 

TOT ALE | 1,171 | 367 | 19 163 





8 See Appendix H. 

















Registration 


During the same period, 5,311 pro- 
fessionals ® and 2,994 students were 
registered by the Boards of Examiners. 


Inspection of Schools and 
Industrial Plants 


During the period under review, the 
Boards of Examiners conducted ocular 
inspections of twenty- three (23) 
schools, colleges, and universities in 
connection with their application for 
government recognition and two hun- 
dred and forty-nine (249) industrial 
plants, firms and factories in connec- 
tion with the enforcement of the pro- 
fessional laws, rules and regulations of 
the Boards. 


IV. PROBLEMS 


Any agency has its problems and the 
Bureau of Civil Service is no exception. 
Its problems are numerous and among 
the most important are the following: 


1. Lack of adequate personnel. — 
The number of government officials and 
employees serviced by the Bureau of 
Civil Service has increased from about 
100,000 before the outbreak of World 
War II to approximately 350,000 at pre- 
sent. Its personnel complement, how- 
ever, has lagged behind, increasing 
from 180 to only 233 for the fiscal year 
under review. Despite changes in its 
organizational set-up and the adoption 
of modern methods of work, all calcu- 
lated to speed up work, there are apt 
to be backlogs because the increase in 
the number of personnel is very dis- 
proportionate to the increase in its 
clientele. 


*See Appendix I. 
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2. Lack of adequate working space. 
— The Bureau is cramped for space. 
The former Congress Building at P. Pa- 
redes St., Sampaloc, Manila, is not 
enough to accomodate its personnel and 
equipment, not to speak of the hun- 
dreds and hundreds of people who come 
to the Bureau every day to transact 
business. The need for more adequate 
working space is more felt immediately 
before the holding of examinations 
when it is impossible for one to go from 
one room to another due to congestion 
along the corridors. Even the stairs are 
clogged with people who come to get 
application forms for civil service ex- 
aminations. 


3. Lack of adequate funds. — Every 
year the Bureau of Civil Service is faced 
with the problem of lack of sufficient 
funds. Some of its records are just 
bundled due to lack of filing cabinets 
where they can be safely and systema- 
tically kept. ‘ 


This problem has also handicapped 
the efficient functioning of the Recruit- 
ment and Examining Division whose 
Test Development and Research Unit 
has failed to conduct extensive re- 
searches to improve the quality of tests 
given by the Bureau. 


The following shows in bold relief 
how the Bureau of Civil Service com- 
pares with her sister agencies — the 
Budget Commission and the General 
Auditing Office — in matters of appro- 
priation: 





FY 1955-1956 1956-1957 
General Auditing 
Office P 1,496,830 P2,234,420 
Budget Commis- 
sion 2,281,740 4,411,223 
Bureau of Civil 
Service 561,600 646,960 
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These three agencies, which are the 
central fiscalizing agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, constitute, as it were, direct 
arms of the Executive, and should, 
therefore, be placed on more or less the 
same level. 


4. Low rates of pay. —- Recent re- 
searches conducted in the United States 
tend to show that financial rewards are 
low in the list of employee incentives. 
However, it must be pointed out that 
these studies were conducted in the 
United States where conditions are very 
different from those obtaining in the 
Philippines and that the same were con- 
ducted when the times were prosperous 
and many employees had never faced 
insecurity. The results, therefore, of 
these studies are highly subjective and 
are subject to change in hard times. In 
the Philippines, where the times are 
certainly hard, pay is one of the prima- 
ry employee incentives. 


Many employees of this Bureau are 
still receiving the minimum salary 
without having received any increase 
for the last five years or so. This unfor- 
tunate situation has certainly a very de- 
pressing effect on the morale of the 
employees. 


V. OBJECTIVES 


The over-all objective of the Bureau 
of Civil Service for the ensuing fiscal 
year is to provide assistance needed to 
aid and support Government efforts to 
increase the efficiency of government 
personnel practices and to improve the 
quality of government personnel or its 
human resources and thus strengthen 
and reinforce the merit system in the 
Philippines. More specific objectives 
are: 


1. To improve the over-all organiza- 
tion and staffing of the Bureau of Civil 
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Service and facilitate decentralization 
of personnel management activities 
wherever possible in order that the Bu- 
reau may more adequately cope with 
the extensive responsibilities it is ex- 
pected to carry; 

2. To improve the quality and quan- 
tity of examinations to provide an ade- 
quate supply of eligibles, and thus re- 
duce the number of temporary emplo- 
yees tO a minimum; 

3. To simplify and improve the re- 
cords management, statistics, reporting 
and internal work processes in order 
to plan for, and meet increasingly heavy 
work demands of the Bureau; 

4. To increase the technical compe- 
tence of Bureau personnel, agency per- 
sonnel officers, and other government 
officials in techniques and practices of 
modern personnel management; 

5. To gain more support for an im- 
proved merit system by increasing the 
awareness on the part of the govern- 
ment employees, elected and appointed 
officials, and the general public as to 
the importance of sound personnel 
management practices; 

6. To organize and improve person- 
nel management operations in depart- 
ments and other agencies of the gov- 
ernment so as to supplement and sup- 
port efforts of the Bureau; 


7. To develop and implement an 
equitable and uniform program of em- 
ployee services designed to obtain ef- 
ficiency through improved personnel re- 
lations and morale; and 


8. To maintain and strengthen the 
standardized wage and position classi- 
fication program. 


The foregoing objectives are expect- 
ed to be realized with the favorable con- 
sideration of the following recommen- 
dations. 

















VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. In a letter to the Commissioner 
of the Budget dated July 12, 1956 out- 
lining the 5-year program of this Bu- 
reau, it was stated that the core of the 
program would be its conversion into 
a regular Department having the same 
status as the Social Welfare Adminis- 
tration. In view of the present trends 
in public administration which would 
emphasize the positive or dynamic as- 
pects of personnel management, it is 
hereby recommended that the Bureau 
be raised in rank, status and category, 
such that the decisions of the Commis- 
sioner of Civil Service could command 
the same respect accorded those of a 
Department Head. 


Hand in hand with this recommenda- 
tion is the necessity to give this agency 
adequate personnel to avoid the sad 
experience of this Bureau of having to 
cope with the yearly problem of back- 
log in workloads on account of inade- 
quate personnel and reduce to a mini- 
mum reliance on borrowed personnel. 
There is need also for developing an 
effective field inspection unit to make 
on-the-spot investigations of violations 
of the C.S. Law and Rules including 
fraudulent claims involving retirement 
privileges, C.S. eligibility and others. 


2. As a corollary to the first recom- 
mendation, the conversion of the Per- 
sonnel Services Unit into a regular Di- 
vision as recommended by the Presid- 
ent’s Committee on Civil Service is 
hereby recommended to give added im- 
petus to the new project of this Bureau 
along lines of modern personnel admi- 
nistration. 


3. Requests for more funds for the 
purchase of more supplies and mech- 
anized equipment which are reasonable 
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enough are presented for favorable con- 
sideration by the authorities concerned. 


The acauisition of mechanized equip- 
ment, especially test-scoring machines, 
would greatly facilitate the rating of 
examination papers, the release of test 
results and ultimately the certification 
of qualified applicants to fill existing 
vacancies in positions in the classified 
service. 


4. Reorganization Plan No. 53-A on 
the establishment of regional offices 
was approved by Congress in its last 
regular session. Pursuant to this Plan, 
it is recommended that regional offi- 
ces of this Bureau be created to de- 
centralize as much as possible person- 
nel functions and thus lead to a more 
expeditious action on all personnel 
transactions. 


The present over-centralization of 
personnel functions in the central per- 
sonnel agency is one of the factors 
which has caused considerable backlogs 
in the Bureau’s workloads. 


5. The WAPCO classification and sa- 
lary plans should be implemented as 
soon as possible. A position classifica- 
tion plan is so intimately related with 
all phases of personnel work that it 
constitutes one of the cornerstones of 
a program of sound personnel adminis- 
tration. An eauitable salary plan, based 
on a sound classification plan, is expect- 
ed to give the necessary incentive to 
boost employee morale and efficiency. 


6. The proposed Revised Civil Ser- 
vice Bill drafted and submitted by this 
Bureau as an amendment by substitu- 
tion to Senate Bill No. 343 should be 
approved. The substitute bill seeks to 
eliminate the constitutional objections 
to Senate Bill No. 343. 
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7. The Bureau of Civil Service should 
be empowered to charge nominal fees 
for civil service examinations. The 
funds so realized from this source would 
be spent exclusively for the improve- 
ment of the efficiency of this Bureau. 


8. More scholarship grants should be 
granted to the Bureau of Civil Service 
especially along lines of personnel ad- 
ministration. This is necessary in view 
of the present trends in public adminis- 
tration which place emphasis on the po- 
sitive aspects of personnel adminstra- 
tion. 


9. The transfer to the Bureau of Civil 
Service of the Wage and Position Clas- 
sification Office (WAPCO) should be 
given serious consideration. A position 
classification plan is more intimately 
related with personnel functions than 
with budgeting, fiscal, or any other 
functions. For this reason, the adminis- 
tration and maintenance of a classifica- 
tion plan should be the primary respon- 
sibility of the central personnel agency 
rather than that of any other agency. 


10. Disciplinary jurisdiction should 
be centralized in the Bureau. The late 
President Quezon, justifying the trans- 
fer of disciplinary power over subordi- 
nate civil service employees from the 
Heads of Departments to the Commis- 
sioner of Civil Service, said: 


“x x x esprit de corps in a bureau is so 
strong that complaints presented by private 
parties against employees of the Bureau do 
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not receive due consideration; on the other 
hand, there are cases where, for. personal 
political or other reasons, employees are not 
properly protected in their rights. x x x” 


These reasons are still appropriate to- 
day. 


11. Executive Order No. 144, dated 
December 19, 1955, authorizes the de- 
signation of personnel officers for the 
various offices and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment in line with the emphasis on 
the positive aspects of personnel admi- 
nistration. To enable this class of of- 
ficers to perform their functions and 
responsibilities more effectively, per- 
manent items for personnel officers 
should be provided to give them the ne- 
cessary prestige and authority. 


12. The “charity” concept of person- 
nel administration, although contrary to 
the principles of ‘merit and fitness” in 
the public service, was considered ne- 
cessary immediately after the last war. 
It was resorted to as a temporary solu- 
tion to the problem of maladjustment 
occasioned by the mass discharge of ar- 
my personnel. However, with the lapse 
of a period of over ten years after the 
adoption of the “charity” concept, the 
reason for its continuance has ceased to 
exist. In view of this, therefore, Repub- 
lic Acts Nos. 186, 1079 and 1080, which 
grant automatic civil service eligibility 
under certain conditions and make it 
permanent should be repealed becaus2 
they are definitely backward steps in 
personnel administration. 
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APPENDIX A 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS GIVEN 
(July 1, 1955 — June 30, 1956) 


Examinations Given Date of _ No. of 
Examination Competitors 


| 
| 
College) | 7-955 | 
. Senior Personnel Technician | 7-23-55 | 57 
. Personnel Technician | 7-23-55 | 208 | 
Jr. Personnel Technician | 7-23-55 | 1,036 | 
. Senior Agriculturist | 8-20-55 | 419 
. Junior Agriculturist | 820-55 {| 2,032 | 
. UNESCO SCHOLARSHIP (Educ- | | 
ational Psychology) | 8-16-55 | 3 
. Radio Telegraph-Teletype Opera- | | 
tor | 9-15-55 | 130 
. Assistant Economist | 9355 | 22 | 
. Bank Examiner | 9% 355 | 422 
. Assistant Forester | 9-17-55 | 202 | 
. Ranger | 917-55 | 428 
. Mineral Land Surveyor | 10-22-55 | 12 | 
. Sr. Management Analyst | 10-29-55 | 32 
. Pensionado (Edu. Research) | 11-29-55 | 18 
. Jr. Teacher (Reg. & Prom.) | 12-29-55 | 90,339 
. Railroad Station Agent (Prom) | 12-31-55 | 112 
. Sr. Teacher (Reg. & Prom.) | 1-28-56 | 74,000 | 
. Scholarship (State Univ.) | 2-18-56 | 86 | 
. Scholarship (Colombo Plan) | 2-18-56 | 93 | 
. UNESCO FELLOWSHIP (Nurse- | | | 
Midwives) | 2-18-56 | 6 | 
. Broadcast Studio Technician | 2-25-56 | 14 | 
3. Broadcast Transmitter Technician | 2-25-56 | 40 
. Radio Newswriter | 2-25-56 | 12 | 
. Radio Producer-Announcer | 2-25-56 | 17 
. Community Developm’t. Officer | 3-3-56 | 5,516 
. Superintendent of Private | | 
Schools | 32456 | 127 
. Bureau of Lands Pensionado | 4 7-56 | 179 | 
. Australian Fellowship | | | 
(Journalism) | 41456 | 41 | 
. Social Worker | 421-56 | 2,048 | 
. Superintendent of Agricultural | | | 
Instruction | 428-56 | 20 | 
. Superintendent of Arts & Trades | 428-56 | 48 | 
. Assistant Sanitary Insp. | 428-56 |! 3,455 | 
. Sanitary Inspector | 428-56 | 195 | 
. Fireman | 5-12-56 | 2,343 | 
. Lieutenant, MFD (Prom) 5-12-56 | 144 | 
. Indian Scholarship (Lit.) | 6 2-56 | G | 
. Fellowship in Tropical | | | 
Architecture | 6 256 | 4 
. Scholarship (Fairleigh Dickinson | | | 
College) | 6956 | 41 | 
. Chemist | 6 9-56 | 48 | 
. Cooperatives Supervisor | 616-56 | 1,736 | 





Number 
Passed 


27,788 


11 
38 


30 


15 
1,349 


14 
475 


1,013 


154 


12 


339 








Date Results 


Released 


7-25-55 
9- 3-55 
9- 3-55 
9- 3-55 
3-23-56 
3-23-56 


8-17-55 


11-25-55 
5-21-56 
7-13-56 
8-23-56 

12- 6-56 
3-15-56 

11-22-55 

11-23-55 

10-25-56 
3- 9-56 


3- 2-56 
3- 2-56 


43- 2-56 
4 456 
4- 4-56 
4 456 
4- 456 
3-16-56 


5- 3-56 
8-15-56 


11-27-56 
11-27-56 


9- 5-56 
6- 8-56 


6- 8-56 
8-13-56 


10-19-56 
12-15-56 


(x) 


(y) 
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42. Cadet, Coast & Geodetic Survey 


43. Livestock Inspector 
44. Assistant Draftsman 
45. Junior Draftsman 
46. Nurse 


6-16-56 | 3 | 
| 623-56 | 2,516 
| 62356 | 558 | 

6-23-56 | 2,296 | 

6-30-56 | 528 | 


(x)—First partial results released on June 2, 1955. 
(y)—Results released by the University of the Philippines. 


APPENDIX B 


TRAINING PROGRAMS CONDUCTED BY OTHER AGENCIES. WHERE PERSONNEL 
TECHNICIANS OF THE BUREAU OF CIVIL SERVICE SERVED 
AS RESOURCE SPEAKERS 


Agencies Date 
Bureau of Public High- Feb. 25 
ways 
Bureau of Internal Re- Mar. 9 


venue 


Bureau of Public Works Mar. 16 
baad 
Bureau of Public Works Mar. 19 


Bureau of Public Works Mar. 21 


Institute of Public Apr. 4 
Adm., U.P. 

Bureau of Forestry Apr. 6 

Institute of Public Apr. 6 
Adm., U.P. 

Bureau of Internal Re- May 11 
venue 

Philippine Navy May 21 

Institute of Public June 1 
Adm., U.P. 

Institute of Public June 7 


Adm., U.P. 


Bureau of the Treasury June 8 


Subject Matter 


The Bureau of Public Highways 


Office Conduct and Behavior 


Employee Training and Develop- 
ment; Principles of Learning 


Relationship Between the BCS and 
the Bureau of Public Works 


Public Relations in the Organiza- 
tion 


Developing Skill as a Trainer; the 
Four-Step Method; Tests and 
Testing 


Empioyee Development and Train- 
ing; Relationship Between the 
BCS and the Bureau of Forestry 


Effective Public Speaking 


Office Procedures and Conduct 


Performance Evaluation; Employee 
Complaints and Grievances 


Selecting Teaching Methods; Lec- 
ture Method; Group Discussion 
Public Speaking 


Developing Skills as a Trainee; 
Tests and Testing 


Employee Development and Train- 
ing 


Trainees 


34 Supervisors 


45 BIR Income Tax 
Examiners 


25 Supervisors 


25 Supervisors 


35 Supervisors 


29 Training Officers 
(Group IV) 


28 Supervisors 


29 Training Officers 
(Group IV) 


42 BIR Income Tax 
Examiners 


26 Supervisors 


29 Training Officers 
(Group IV) 


29 Training Officers 
(Group IV) 


25 Supervisors 
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APPENDIX C 
EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 144 


AUTHORIZING THE DESIGNATION OF PERSONNEL OFFICERS IN THE DEPART- 
MENTS, BUREAUS, OFFICES AND AGENCIES OF THE NATIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT AND DEFINING THE DUTIES OF SUCH OFFICERS 


WHEREAS, the realization of the objectives of the Government depends in large 
measure on the enthusiasm, cooperation and loyalty of its officers and employees; 


WHEREAS, personnel management is a responsibility not only of the central per- 
sonnel agency but also of the line officials, whether in a department, bureaus, office or 
agency, because the latter officials are accountable for the success of the program of 
their organizations; 


WHEREAS, to enable line officials to develop the enthusiasm and secure the maxi- 
mum cooperation and loyalty of the officers and employees under them and thus im- 
prove the efficiency and morale of government personnel, it is necessary that they be 
assisted by competent persons who shall be responsible for personnel management; and 


WHEREAS, there is a necessity for placing personnel work in a more objective and 
scientific basis conformably with the spirit of the constitutional precept on the merit 
system as well as in the interest of dynamic and progressive leadership in the field of 
public administration; 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, RAMON MAGSAYSAY, President of the Philippines, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by law, do hereby authorize the designation of a 
Personnel Officer in each department, bureau, office or agency of the National Gov- 
ernment pending the creation of a regular and permanent position for personnel officer, 
as follows: 


1. Each department, bureau, office or agency of the National Government shall 
have a personne! officer who, subject to the authority of the head of department, bureau, 
office or agency, as the case may be, and to the regulations to be promulgated by the 
Commissioner of Civil Service, shall be responsible for personnel management and 
the maintenance of effective liaison with the Bureau of Civil Service. 


2. The personnel officer of the department shall be designated by the head of de- 
partment concerned from among the qualified officers and employees of the department, 
and the person designated shall perform the duties of personnel officer without addi- 
tional compensation. 


3. The personnel officer of a bureau, office, or agency shall be designated by the 
chief of the bureau, office or agency, as the case may be, from among the qualified 
officers and employees of said bureau, office or agency, and the person so designated 
shall perform the duties of personnel officer without additional compensation. 


4. To be eligible for designation as personnel officer of a department, bureau, office, 
or agency, a person must be a holder of a college degree preferably in public adminis- 
tration or, in the absence of such a degree, must have taken courses in public adminis- 
tration, personnel management, organization and management, or similar courses; must 
have qualified in a personnel technician examination or its equivalent; and must have 
experience in personnel administration for at least five years or must have been chief 
or assistant chief of a division or held the position of equal rank for the same period. 


5. The duties of a personnel officer are as follows: 
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(a) He shall perform such duties as the Commissioner of Civil Service may require 
in connection with examinations, investigations, appointments, promotions and other 
personnel matters. 


(b) He shall assist in the development and formulation of policies and instructions 
in all areas of personnel management, subject to the approval of the head of depart- 
ment, bureau, office or agency, as the case may be, and in accordance with the Civil 
Service Law and Rules. 


(ec) He shall assist in selecting and/or appointing officials in evaluation of appli- 
cants and process appointments, promotions, and other actions for compliance with the 
Civil Service Law and Rules. 


(d) He shall advise management in matters involving employee relations and 
morale. 


(e) He shall advise employees and supervisors on problems involving human rela- 
tions. 


(f) He shall sponsor suggestion programs and other means of securing employee 
participation in work improvement; arrange for adequate health services and recreatio- 
nal and other activities. 


(g) He shall assist supervisors in the development and formulation of performance 
standards and evaluation. 


(h) He shall assist in staff training and development. 


(i) He shall inform employees of the rights and obligations arising from their em- 
ployment. 


(j) He shall keep record of personnel. 


(k) He shall perform such other duties as may from time to time be required 
in the interest of employee efficiency and morale. 


6. Copies of the order designating the Personnel Officers shall be furnished the 
Department Head concerned and the Commissioner of Civil Service. 


Done in the City of Manila, this 19th day of December, in the vear of Our Lord, 
nineteen hundred and fifty-five, and of the Independence of the Philippines, the 
tenth. 


APPENDIX D 
PERSONNEL OFFICERS’ COURSE 
(Group I) 
Trainee Agency 
1. Anteola, Anastacio R. National Power Corporation 
2. Austriaco, Abelardo C. - Senate 
3. Bautista, Casimiro A. Irrigation Service Unit 
4. Cabangon, Geminiano Department of Finance 
5. Castillo, Jose S. del Mayor’s Office, Manila 
6. Cayetano, Hortencia L. (Mrs.) Dept. of Pub. Works & Com. 
7. Clemente, Elpidio T. Bureau of Posts 








COIRNPWNHe 








. Cortez, Bernardino J. 
. Cruz, Lazaro P. 

. Delgado, Rafael E. 

. Dungca, Federico P. 

. Garcia, Mario R. 

. Legarda, Laura E. (Mrs.) 
. Limjoco, Gregorio Aa. 
. Lira, Romeo D. 

. Miniano, Dionisio 

. Martinez, Amado 

. Natividad, Agapito J. 
. Neri, Fidencio 

. Nolledo, Basilio E. 

. Olaso, Marcos R. 

. Ortega, Severino A. 

. Pajota, Juan 

. Reverente, Isauro R. 
. Samson, Teaciano 

. San Francisco, Felix 
7. Santos, Teofilo A. 

. Sarmiento, Rafael 

. Serrano, Jesus O. 

. Strebel, Gliceria M. (Mrs.) 
. Velasco, Josefina 

. Villaflor, Mauricio 

. Villarica, Amando 
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Motor Vehicles Office 

Institute of Nutrition 

Bureau of Hospitals 

Bureau of Public Highways 
Bureau of Public Works 

Office of Economic Coordination 
Bureau of Agricultural Extension 
Department of National Defense 
NAWASA 

Dept. of Pub. Works & Com. 
Department of Justice 
PHILCOA 

Bureau of Health 

Department of Labor 

Bureau of Commerce 

National Development Company 
Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Bureau of Telecommunications 
Bureau of Lands 

Bureau of Forestry 

Bureau of Public Schools 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
Bureau of Labor 

Budget Commission 

Department of Health 
Department of Education 


PERSONNEL OFFICERS’ COURSE 


Trainee 


. Arandilla, Ariston 

. Arkoncel, Arturo B. 

. Barcial, Aniceto G. 

. Dimaano, Policronio 

. Esguerra, Cosmedin F. (Mrs.) 


Ferrer, Jose M. 


. Garcia, Wilfredo 

. Lumbera, Vivencio A. 
. Martinez, Romeo P. 

. Mendoza, Damaso R. 
. Mesina, Julian 

. Najera, Primitivo V. 
. Pablo, Rizalino R. 

. Penaflor, Manuel 


Quimson, Jaime Q. 


. Reyes, Alfredo F. 

. Reynoso, Ildefonso F. 

. Salazar, Leopoldo 

. Santiago, Francisco S. 

. Selva, Estela J. (Mrs.) 

. Tayao, Eugenia L. (Mrs.) 
22. Villanueva, Jose N. 


(Group II) 


Agency 


Land Registration Commission 
Bureau of Quarantine 

Pub. Health Research Laboratories 
General Auditing Office 

Land Tenure Administration 

House of Representatives 

Weather Bureau 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Bureau of Plant Industry 

Bureau of Printing 

Bureau of Animal Industry 
G.S.LS. 

Department of Commerce & Industry 
Fertilizer Administration 

Bureau of the Treasury 

Bureau of Public Libraries 

NDC (Ilocos Textile Mills) 

Inst. of Science & Technology 
Bureau of Coast & Geodetic Survey 
Social Welfare Administration 
Department of Health 

P.H.H.C. 
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APPENDIX E 


Republic of the Philippines 
BUREAU OF CIVIL SERVICE 
Manila 


MEMORANDUM CIRCULAR 


October 19, 1955 


TO: ALL CHIEFS OF BUREAUS AND OFFICES 


Guidance and Counseling of Civil Service Employees 


Under the Performance Budget for the year 1955-1956, a new project known as the 
Personnel Services Unit was created under the Bureau of Civil Service. One of the func- 
tions of this Unit is guidance and counseling of civil service employees. 


Guidance and counseling has been misunderstood to refer to leading, guiding or ad- 
vising. Authorities on guidance and counseling, however, deplore this misconception, 
and have agreed that guidance is a means by which an individual who has a problem is 
helped to verbalize his problems, analyze the cause. and arrive at a solution so that he 
may be able to solve future problems independently. Counseling has also been defined 
as a means of giving psychological support to personality and a method of getting em- 
ployees to understand the cause of any dissatisfaction they may have and to do some- 
thing about it themselves whenever that is practicable. 


Personnel guidance and counseling is a recognition of a common human element, 
the failure of people to perform and behave as expected and the fact that the efficiency 
and morale of the employees are influenced not only by factors within the office but also 
by conditions obtaining outside it. This service also recognizes that one of the most 
significant factors affecting morale is the sense of importance enjoyed by the working 
staff. Morale is the capacity of a group of people to pull together persistently and 
consistently in pursuit of a common purpose. 


Among the objectives of personnel guidance and counseling are: 


1. To provide information and advice on personnel needs and problems to the 
chiefs of offices. 


2. To increase efficiency and productivity. 
3. To improve morale. 


4. To instill confidence and loyalty in the organization and the purpose of the 
group. 


5. To develop confidence in leaders and co-workers. 
6. To help in the official, mental, emotional, and physical adjustment. 


Ideally, counseling need should be felt by the individual concerned and he should 
initiate the consultation with the counselor. This situation is considered to be easy to 
handle inasmuch as a counseling situation depends much for its success on the coope- 


ration and the willingness of the employees to admit his particular problem and find 
solution for it. However, supervisors may refer employees for counseling upon find- 
ing reasonable cause for the referral. 


The following problems may be referred for counseling: 


1. Frequent absences and tardiness 
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. Below average efficiency ratings 

. Irrational behavior 

. Job problems 

. Emotional problems 

. Interpersonal relationship problems 


a om ND 


(a) With supervisors 
(b) With fellow employees 
(c) With family and social associates 


Pending the designation or appointment of qualified counselors in government 
agencies, the Personnel Services Unit of the Bureau of Civil Service will undertake the 
counseling of employees whose problems may need immediate attention. Serious cases, 
prolonging of which will greatly affect the individual and prejudice the service, should 
be referred to the Personnel Services Unit so that proper diagnosis may be made and 
remedial measure recommended. A personnel technician who is a trained psychologist 
will attend to the needs of the employees concerned. 


Any employee or supervisor who wishes to avail himself of the unit’s counseling 
services may come to the Bureau of Civil Service at P. Paredes street. Upon proper 
request, this Bureau will also send its representatives to any bureau or office in Manila 
and suburbs for counseling purposes. 


It will be highly appreciated if this matter is brought to the attention of the em- 
ployees in your bureau or office. 


APPENDIX F 


‘ 
ORIENTATION LECTURES ON GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING GIVEN BY 
PERSONNEL TECHNICIANS ON THE BUREAU OF CIVIL SERVICE 


TO VARIOUS GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Agencies Date 
1. Bureau of Labor February 28, 1956 
2. Bureau of Prisons March 3, 1956 
3. Department of Labor 
4. Wage Adm. Service March 5, 1956 
5. Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
6. Bureau of Internal Revenue 
7. Department of Public Works and 


Communications 
8. Bureau of Posts 
9. Bureau of Telecommunications 
10. Bureau of Public Highways March 14, 1956 
11. National Waterworks and Sewerage 
Authority 
12. Motor Vehicles Office 
13. Irrigation Service Unit 
14. Bureau of Public Works 
15. 25 supervisors undergoing training at March 19, 1956 
the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion 


. Bureau of Printing March 21, 1956 
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17. Bureau of Mines 

18. Philippine Veterans Board 
19. Department of Justice 

20. Bureau of Plant Industrv 
21. Bureau of Fisheries 


22. National Development Company 
23. Accounting Units, Budget Commission 


24. Land Tenure Administration 


25. Institute of Nutrition 
26. Bureau of the Treasury 


AGENCIES WHICH HAVE MADE ARRANGEMENTS FOR ORIENTATION 


March 22, 1956 
April 4, 1956 
April 16, 1956 
April 19, 1956 
April 21, 1956 
April 23-25, 1956 
April 28, 1956 
May 7, 1956 
May 11, 1956 
June 11, 1956 


APPENDIX G 


LECTURES ON GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
(No definite dates scheduled) 


. Bureau of Customs 
. Bureau of Public Schools 
. Department of Education 


aOVlrwnre 


Class of Professionals 


Architect 

Chemical Engineer 

Chemist 

Civil Engineer 

Dentist 

Professional Electrical Engineer 
Associate Electrical Engineer 
Assistant Electrical Engineer 
Master Electrician 

Professional Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Plant Engineer 
Junior Mechanical Engineer 
Certified Plant Engineer 

Third Steam Engineer 

Fourth Steam Engineer 

Chief Motor Engineer 

Second Motor Engineer 

Third Motor Engineer 

Fourth Motor Engineer 


. Bureau of Agricultural Extension 
. People’s Homesite and Housing Corporation11. 
. Institute of Science and Technology 





7. Government Service Insurance System 


8. Bureau of Forestry 


9. National Marketing Corporation 


10. Manila Railroad Company 


Civil Aeronautics Administration 


12. National Rice and Corn Corporation 


APPENDIX H 


PROFESSIONALS REGISTERED DURING FISCAL 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1956 


Number 


88 
97 
223 
244 
503 
8 
15 
75 
86 
77 
71 
455 
107 


15 
10 


30 


Class of Professionals 


Bay-River-Lake Motor Engineer 
Master (Marine Officer) 
Chief Mate 

Second Mate 

Third Mate 

Major Patron 

Minor Patron 
Harbor-Bay-River-Lake Patron 
Mining Engineer 

Certified Mine Foreman 
Certified Mill Foreman 
Certified Quarry Foreman 
Nurse 

Optometrist 

Pharmacist 

Chinese Druggist 

Physician 

Midwife 

Private Land Surveyor 
Veterinarian 


Number 


26 
26 
30 
63 
118 
10 
15 
66 
13 
36 
14 








Date of 
Examination 


July 1955 


August 1955 


October 1955 


November 1955 


December 1955 


January 1956 








Architect 
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APPENDIX I 


Kind of Examination 


Pharmacist 
Architect 

Chemical Engineer 
Mining Engineer 


Civil Engineer 

Physician (complete) 
Physician (final) 

Physician (preliminary) 
Midwife 

Professional Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Plant Engineer 
Junior Mechanical Engineer 
Certified Plant Mechanic 
Professional Electrical Engineer 
Associate Electrical Engineer 
Assistant Electrical Engineer 
Master Electrician 

Chief Motor Engineer 

Second Motor Engineer 

Third Steam Engineer 

Third Motor Engineer 

Fourth Steam Engineer 
Fourth Motor Engineer 
Bay-River-Lake Motor Engineer 
Master 

Chief Mate 

Second Mate 

Third Mate 

Major Patron 

Minor Patron 
Huarbor-bay-River-Lake Patron 
Veterinarian 


Optometrist 
Nurse 


Chemist 
Certified Public Accountant 


Physician (complete) 
Physician (final) 
Physician (preliminary) 
Midwife 

Dentist 


Pharmacy 


Number of 
Examinees 
875 
127 
112 
13 


512 
658 
10 
23 
116 
71 
368 
424 
106 
12 
13 
149 
131 
36 
62 


85 


151 


466 


582 





BOARD EXAMINATIONS GIVEN BY THE DIFFERENT EXAMINING BOARDS 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1956 


Number 
Passed 


428 


17 
166 


28 
253 


131 


12 
36 


120 


550 








i 


oor 
902 


February 1956 


April 1956 


May 1956 


June 1956 


Chemical Engineer 

Mining Engineer 

Chief Motor Engineer 

Chief Steam Engineer 
Second Motor Engineer 
Second Steam Engineer 
Third Motor Engineer 

Third Steam Engineer 
Fourth Motor Engineer 
Fourth Steam Engineer 
Bay-River-Lake Engineer 
Master 

Chief Mate 

Second Mate 

Third Mate 

Major Patron 

Minor Patron 
Harbor-Bay-River-Lake Patron 
Civil Engineer 

Physician (complete) 
Physician (final) 

Physician (preliminary) 
Midwife 

Professional Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Plant Engineer 
Junior Mechanical Engineer 
Certified Plant Mechanic 
Professional Electrical Engineer 
Associate Electrical Engineer 
Assistant Electrical Engineer 
Master Electrician 


Optometrist 
Nurse 


Chemist 

Physician (complete) 
Physician (final) 
Physician (preliminary) 
Midwife 


Dentist 

Private Land Surveyor 
Mineral Land Surveyor 
Cadastral Land Surveyor 
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Public Administration 


A. Studies in Public Administration 


No. 1. Philippine Public Fiscal Adminis- 
tration: Readings and Documents, 
by Odell Waldby (1954). 471 pp. 
(Out of print) 


No. 2. Public Administration in the Phil- 
ippines, by Edwin O. Stene and 
Associates (1955). 415 pp. (P6.00 
— cloth bound; P4.00 — paper 
bound) 


No. 3. Governmental Services in the Phil- 
ippines, by H. B. Jacobini and As- 
sociates (1956). 640 pp. (P6.00— 
cloth bound; P4.00—paper bound) 


No. 4. The Bureaucracy in the Philip- 
pines, by Onofre D. Corpuz 
(1957). 


B. Research Publications (Printed) 


The Organization of the Manila Police De- 
partment, by Avelino Tendero and M. 
Ladd Thomas (1953). 

67 pp. (Out of print) 


Papers in Demography and Public Admi- 
nistration, by Amos H. Hawley (1954), 
Revised and Reissued. 88 pp. (P1.00) 


Handbook for Government Secretary-Ste- 
nographers, by Dan M. Braum and Ra- 
mon C. Portugal (1954). 18 pp. (P0.50) 


A Survey of Local Government in the 
Philippines, by John H. Romani and M. 
Ladd Thomas (1954). 151 pp. (P2.00) 


Philippine Government Receipts and Ex- 
penditures, Fiscal Year 1953, by Leticia 
P. Pacis and Odell Waldby (1954). 35 
pp. (P0.75) 


A Thousand Questions on Supervision in 
Philippine Government, by Dan M. 
Braum (1954). 35 pp. (P2.00) 





Publications of the Institute of 








The Office of the Philippine President, by 
John H. Romani (1954). 31 pp. (P0.75) 


The Relationship of Local and National 
Government in the Philippines, by 
Lloyd M. Short (1955). 72 pp. (Out of 
print) 


Philippine City Charters, by Roy H. Ows- 
ley and Associates (1956) 176 pp. 
(P1.70) 


The Philippine Presidency, by John H. 
Romani (1956). 237 pp. (P2.40) 


. Administrative Studies and Reports (Mi- 


meographed) 


Report on Budget Conference, June 7-11 
and 21-24, 1954, conducted by the Ins- 
titute of Public Administration, U.P., 
Manila (Out of print) 


Report on Records Management Confer- 
ence, Oct. 19 and 21, and Nov. 2-5 and 
8-9, 1954, conducted by the Institute of 
Public Administration, U-.P., Manila 
(Out of print) 


Report of Conference on Public Personnel 
Administration, March 8-12 and 22-26, 
1954, conducted by the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration, U.P., Manila, 1954. 
(Out of print) 


Current Problems in Philippine Public 
Administration, by Institute of Public 
Administration (1954). 99 pp. (Out of 
print) 


The Office of the Mayor of Manila, by 
Bennett M. Rich (1955). 23 pp. 


A Survey of Police Services and Problems 
in the Philippines, by Jeter L. William- 
son (1955). 49 pp. 


Observations on Various Phases of Local 
Government and Local Autonomy in the 
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Philippines, by Clarence C. Ludwig 


(1956). 70 pp. (Out of print) 


Survey Report on the Operations of the 
Philippine Community Development 
Program as Administered by the Presi- 
dential Assistant on Community Devel- 
opment (PACD), by Jose V. Abueva 
and Buenaventura M. Villanueva 
(1957). 43 pp. 


D. Charts and Bibliographical Materials 


Organization Charts of Philippine Gov- 
ernment, by A. Tayona (1953), Revised 
by Leonardo C. Mariano and Jose D. 
Soberano (1954). 


An Annotated Bibliography on the Phil- 
ippine Civil Service, by Gregorio A. 
Francisco, Jr. (1953). 27 pp. (Out of 
print) 


An Annotated Bibliography on Philip- 
pine Public Administration, by Araceli 
Andaya (1953). 55 pp. (Out of print) 


A Selected Bibliography on Studies in 
Government Reorganization, by Ajit 





Singh Rye (1954). 12 pp. (Out of print) 


An Annotated Philippine Legal Bibliogra- 
phy, by Leticia Pacis-Nebrida and Ave- 
lino P. Tendero (1954) 37 pp. (Out of 
print) 


Union List of Serials of Government 
Agency Libraries of the Philippines, In- 
ter-Departmental Reference Service, 
IPA, UP, Manila, 1955. 


Index to Philippine Periodicals, Inter-De- 
partmental Reference Service, IPA, 
U.P. (Published quarterly in the 
months of March, June, September and 
December. ) 


Index to Philippine Periodicals (First An- 
nua! Cumulation: October 1955—Sept- 
ember 1956), Inter-Departmental Refer- 
ence Service, IPA, U.P., 1956. 


E. Journal 


Philippine Journal of Public Administra- 
tion, Institute of Public Administration 
(Published quarterly in the months of 
January, April, July, and October). 
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